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RIO MADRE DE DI08. 


THE CORDILLERAS AND THE ANDES. 


HE city of Cusco, with the Andes in | 


sight, is the most ancient curiosity of | 


the New World. It has a population of 
twenty thousand, with more Creoles than 
any place between it and Lima. 
has nearly two millions of inhabitants, 
more than half of whom are aborigines. 
The people complain of the revolutionary 
spirit always existing, and that there is no 
advancement of the arts and sciences 
among them. It is said, when a Creole 
addresses him as her “ dear little bishop,” 
or “my president.” The proportion of 
females is large, and the birth of a son is 
a cause of congratulation and rejoicing. 
This is the stronghold of Romanism in 
the Andes, and there are many churches 
and convents at Cusco, some of which are 
very large, and built of the hewn stone 
from the frozen and mined city of the 
Vou. XII.—28 


Incas. The ornaments and carving are 


rich and costly ; with many oil paintings, 


| which were obtained for inducing the In- 


Peru | 


dians to change their religious worship 
into that of the Roman Catholic. In the 
convent of San Francisco one picture 
represents a graveyard—the dead rising, 
and angels carrying off the pious, while 
the devil grasps the bad and casts them 
over a precipice into fires far below. This 


| pictured scene produces an evident effect 
mother is playing with her infant boy she 





i 


upon the minds of the poor natives. A 
major in the Peruvian army remarked, 
that ‘* he saw no soldiers in the fire,” when 
a fat padre laughed, as if he did not con- 
sider the subject in a very serious light. 
Soon after the conquest of Peru the fish- 
ermen of Cailao picked up a box, which, 
when opened, was found to contain Neustra 
Senora de Belen, and her child, with a let- 
ter, stating that the holy lady was sent to 
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Lima. That place claimed the wandering 
saint, but as Cusco was the aboriginal city 
of the kings a dispute arose. The Cusco- 
nans insisted, as she came in a box, it was 
intended for a journey across the Andes, 


on the back of an ass, and this convincing | 


argument secured the residence of the holy 
visitor beyond the mountains. Indians 
and Creoles pray to the Lady Belen when- 
ever they have too much or too little rain, 
and for relief from prevailing diseases. 
The natives injure their health by the 
large quantities of cocoa they chew. Those 
living in the cities are thin and miserable 
looking, much neglected, especially when 
sick. 
as the charges of medical men are so high. 
Influenza and rheumatic affections are 
very common, and the poor suffer from 
the small-pox, for the want of vaccination. 
Although Cusco lies within the tropics, 
and the dry or warm season extends from 
May to September, still the people dress 
in winter clothing. The changes of the 
temperature are sudden, and strangers not 
watching them, and dressing accordingly, 
are apt to suffer. 

Cusco abounds with tailors and shop- 
keepers, who pass their days in the sun. 
As twilight advances doors are closed, and 
the city presents a dark, doleful appear- 
ance. Here and there a lamp is hung 
out in front of eating, gambling, or govern- 
ment houses ; billiards is the favorite game 
with the young men. Ladies are seldom 
seen walking in the streets, except on 
Saturday evenings, when they repair to 
the plaza to purchase shoes. On these 
occasions the priests make their appear- 
ance with small silver images, standing on 
the side of a large silver plate. When 
the ladies pay the Indians for the shoes, 
the padre presents his images to be kissed, 


They cannot employ a physician, | 
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Pueblo; and there is a college, where 
mathematics, philosophy, drawing, and 
Latin grammar are the principal studies. 
Our Fennimore Cooper is a very favorite 
author with Peruvian libraries and readers. 

During the reign of the Incas the In- 
dians of these regions were brought under 
their control, until their territory extended 
from the Pacific to the eastern slope of 
the Andes, and from Quito, near the 
equator, into Chili, near forty degrees 
south latitude. The empire eventually 
became so large that the twelfth Inca 
gave to his eldest son the southern portion 
of the kingdom, and the northern portion 
to another son. These royal brothers 
quarreled, when Pizarro took the conquer- 
or a prisoner and hung him, which event 


| completed the downfall of the Peruvian 


empire. Since then the country has been 
in possession of the Spanish, with their 
Spanish or Romish religion. With mis- 
sionaries that nation always sent her cap- 
tains, to introduce an intolerant, persecut- 
ing Christianity ; a religion that clips the 
wings of knowledge, stifles the struggling 
spirit and demands of liberty, degrading 
man’s intellect and gagging his conscience! 
See the striking proof in the Protestants 


| of our own happy land, who have left in- 


| of Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. 


finitely behind them the Roman Catholics 
The for- 


| tunes of every land, we are bold to affirm, 


are indissolubly bound up with the fortunes 
of that Protestantism which is our proud- 
est boast and richest heritage ! 

Some thirty or forty miles from Cusco 


| are the head waters of the Madre de Dios, 


while the plate receives a donation, or | 
rather church-tax imposed upon the leath- | 
| great river pours from four mouths a large 


er. But few kiss the image who do not 
pay, unless the priest offer it the second 
time on the same Saturday, when they 
bashfully decline the new tax. ‘There is 
but little wealth in the city, and the people 
are as poor as indolent. 

Every Sunday evening there is a cock- 
fight in Cusco, at fifty cents entrance, and 
much money is betted upon these occasions, 
Ladies are not admitted ; still they wager 
on their favorite fowls as they are carried 
into the pit. But one newspaper is pub- 


| 


here (in latitude 12° 32’ south, longitude 
70° 26’ west) a beautiful stream, some 
seventy yards wide, but not navigable. 
The river is one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-seven feet above the Pacific 
Ocean, and cuts its way through the roll- 
ing mountains toward the Atlantic. A 


body of water into the Amazon at latitude 
4° south, and longitude 61° west, where it 
is called the Punus, which is probably the 
same as the Madre de Dios. Should this 
be the fact, the stream has an immense 
value, as it is the natural highway to South 
Peru; and all the silver and gold of her 


rich mines could not be compared with the 


undeveloped commercial resources which 
this river would open to the civilized 


| world. 
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By this stream and the Amazon the 
distance is estimated at one thousand five 
hundred and forty-one miles, which a 
steamer could run in six days. A vessel, 
loaded with woolen and cotton goods, 
farming utensils, corn, rice, tobacco, Yan- 
kee notions, ete., from the United States, 
would require twenty-five days to reach 
the Amazon, eighteen to the head of the 
Madre de Divs, and ten to Cusco; in all 
fifty-three. Onthe present route, by Cape 
Horn, the trip consumes one hundred and 
twenty days; namely, to Yslay, the near- 
est port to Cusco on the Pacific, one hund- 
red and five, and fifteen thence to that city. 
This is the region of the India-rubber, the 
most important export of the great Am- 
azon, and so valuable an article to the 
manufacturing interests of our own land. 

There are many silver mines in the 
Andes, and among the principal those near | 
the town of Puna. In one, at Monto, the | 
vein runs horizontally through a mountain. 
After the miners had entered some distance 
water flowed out, which, dammed in, 
formed a navigable stream for iron boats 
to bring out the rich cargoes of silver ore. 
Pushing farther into the bowels of the 
Andes the workmen built an iron railroad 
trom the artificial canal to the head of the 
mine, lengthening it as they progressed. 
When the train descends, loaded with 
ore, it is transferred to the boats, and, 
with lights at the bow and stern, they 
carry it along this subterranean stream, 
winding and narrow, and only broad enough 
for them to pass between the dark rocks. 
A steam-engine outside grinds the ore, and 
its quicksilver is separated by fire made 
of the droppings of the llamas, the only 
fuel to be found here. The machinery 
was imported from England, and brought | 
over the lofty mountains, from the Pacific, | 
on mules’ backs, at great expense. Thick | 
clothing is necessary in this climate, and 
the tailor seems to follow the best business. 

The annual yield of silver in the southern | 
department of Peru is said to have been | 
on the decrease for some time, and the 
custom is to abandon the mine as soon as | 
the miner’s chisel strikes below the water 
line. Immense riches must consequently 
still be under water, which may be ex- | 
tracted by proper machinery and industry. 
The Creoles shrink from all kinds of labor, | 
and sit at the mouths of the mines to re- | 
ceive the silver, while the poor Indian | 
has to perform the hard work inside. 








| ing out into the water. 


This Puna country is thickly populated, 
and its inhabitants confine themselves to 
the mountain valleys, generally narrow, 
and cultivated by irrigation. Its higher 
regions are better adapted to wool grow- 
ing, and some places are so elevated that 
people cannot live there with comfort, nor 
cultivate any crops. The ant will here 
die where the llama lives and roams, and 
lower down the everlasting ridge, where 
the busy little insect builds its nest, this 
animal of the lofty mountains perishes. 

Near the base of the Andes stretches 
Lake Titicaca, a wonderful body of water, 
containing three thousand square miles, and 
elevated more than twelve thousand feet 
above the ocean. Many streams flow into 
its wide basin, and this great cistern of 
nature seems to have been placed here 
by an Almighty hand for the daily use of 
the sun, as he passes in his mysterious and 
brilliant round. The evaporation is great, 
and as the brilliant orb of light travels 
south he draws the rain-belt after him. 
Completing his annual tour to the north 
of the equator, he returns the following 
year to find Titicaca Lake full again, and 
it is evaporated before the rains once more 
commence. Near its center is the island 
of Titicaca, which is inhabited by a tribe 
of Indians. 

Many birds and animals frequent the 
shores of this lake for food—the cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine; the blue- 
winged teal, black diver, and gulls feed in 
the water. Snipe skim along its gray, 
sand beach, while the tall white crane, 
with its beautiful pink legs, proudly wan- 
ders through the water. The rush grows 
thick upon the shoals and the banks, and 
the Indians suck its juice, and also make 
salad of it. 

There are several towns along the lake, 
all beautifully situated on knolls, with per- 
pendicular banks, rough, rocky, and stand- 
Lake Titicaca, 
its waters and shores, lie within the do- 
minions of both Peru and Bolivia. In 


| our day of enlightened knowledge, erter- 


prise, and commerce, this important inter- 
nal sea of South America should be 
connected with the head waters of the 
Amazon by navigable channels. Peru 


_ and Bolivia ought to proclaim the freedom 


of the seas for Lake Titicaca, as they 
have done in regard to the water courses 
of their monarch river. The nations of 
the earth should have the same right of 
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VIEW OF 


for their and vessels 


through the Amazon in Brazil to Titicaca 


passage ecilizens 
of Peru, that they have now to the Sound 
the 
tion of navigation as broad as the sea, a 


and Dardanelles. ‘This is a ques- 
question of commerce, human progress, 
Brazil has no 


right to keep these important inland na- 


and Christian civilization. 


tional waters shut up against man’s free 
use of them. We might as well close the 
Mississippi, the Hudson, or Lake Erie. 
The lofty and magnificent Nevada de 
Sorata, twenty-five thousand two hundred 
feet elevated above the Pacifie Ocean, is 
in full view, and our sketch of it was ta- 
ken by Lieutenant Gibbon on the spot. 
This monarch of the Andes was measured 
by the learned traveler, Pentland, in the 
year 1827, and is hundred feet 
higher than Illimani, and both greatly ex- 
ceed Chimborazo, which is only twenty- 


twelve 


one thousand four hundred and twenty-one 
feet. 
tion of the Jawahir, the loftiest in 


This is nearly equal to the eleva- 
the 
Himalaya that has been accurately meas- 
ured, ; 
hundred and forty-six feet below Chim- 
borazo, and Chimborazo is three thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine feet be- 
low Sorata, so that this famous colossus 
of the Andes, although twice as lofty as 


NEVADA DE SORATA, FROM THE WEST SHORE OF LAKE 


Mont Blane is five thousand six | 


TITICACA, 


his 


Mount 


peak as far in the skies as some of his 


Etna, does not rear snowy 
neighbors. 

More than twenty different 
flow from the mountain sides into the lake 
and only a single one, the Desagnedero, 
flows out. The Indians believe that its 
waters find their way to the Pacifie by 
a subterranean passage under the Cordil- 


streams 


The Desaguedero is the dividing 
Bolivia, and this 
stream, after a course of some eighty 


leras. 
line between Peru and 


miles toward the south, spreads over a 
flat, which is called Lake Pampas Aulla- 
gas, and from which there is no outlet to 
the Pacifie or Atlantie. 

The wind from the Atlantic runs rap- 
idly through the gorges and ravines of the 
great mountain range, and after meeting 
the easterly currents from the hills and val- 
leys on the table-lands of Bolivia they form 
whirlwinds of dust, and immensely high. 
Hundreds of water - spouts appear in the 
same way, standing upon the lake like col- 
umns supporting the weight of the clouds. 

Beyond Lake Titicaca are the dry ta- 
ble-lands of Bolivia, still farther 
on the traveler, reaching the edge of a 
deep ravine, sees the tile roofs of La 
Pas, the base of the 
ped Illimani. Descending by 


and 


near snow-cap- 


a steep, 

















narrow road, he reaches the commercial 
metropolis of Bolivia, having a popu- 
lation of nearly fifty thousand. The 
little stream flowing through the place 
may be stepped across; but, dashing 
down the Andes toward the east, it is 
afterward called the Beni, and passes 
over the territory of Bolivia in a north- 
east direction, ultimately mingling with 
the mighty Amazon, by the Madeira 
River. From this part of the Andes a 
knot or hump seems to be raised, from 
which the waters flow toward different 


directions. The loftiest peaks are near 
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by, the large lakes a collection of won- | 
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ders and striking objects, from hot springs 
to the frozen heights of the Sorata. 
Here meet the extremes of heat and cold; 
immense mountains, with small streams ; 
lakes of water and dry winds, all in the 
richest gold region of South America! 

La Pas is a very busy inland city, with 
an active population. Strawberries, beans, 
onions, barley, and lucamas are produced in 
the ravines, which are very narrow. In 


midday, when there is but little or no 
wind, the people wear their thin clothing, 
but as soon as the cold air comes from 
the Illimani, with showers of drizzling 
rain, they change to thick clothes. 


The 





»o\phy, -< 
4 Bye 


ILLIMANI SNOW PEAK: VIGUNAS PASTURING WITH THE SHEEP ON THE PUNA OF BOLIVIA. 


tailors seat themselves along the pave- | 


ments in great numbers, and he who ob- 
tains the contract for clothing the Boliv- 
ian standing army gets a fat job. 
to the Cinchona bark trade, this is the most 
important business of the place. 
department of La Pas is mostly situated 
on the table-lands, which supply a scanty 
growth of potatoes, maize, barley, beans, 
ete. Cattle and sheep are scarce and 
small, and mules are more used than lla- 
mas. But few flowers, trees, or birds are 
seen. That section, however, of the de- 
partment upon the eastern slope of the 
Andes, the Yungas Province, surpasses 


Next 


The | 
| drifting banks. 


other spots in South America for its na- 
tural wealth. 

The Bolivian, up to his waist in the 
everlasting snows of the IJlimani, and 
amid its hail, thunders, and lightning, as 
he descends to the east plunges amid the 
Soon he passes over the 
sheets of ice, formed at the lower edge of 


| the lofty mountain by the melting snows, 


and slipping and sliding down at last he 


reaches the green sod of grass, and melts 
the snowy mantle from his clothes in the 
rays of the tropical sun. Behind him, and 
far above, the wintery storm still rages ; be- 
low is a land of perpetual flowers, while far 
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off toward the east the whole earth looks 
broken and blue, like the ocean and its 
waves. He can now pull off his cloak, 
and under some delightful shade listen to 
the music of the humming-bird, and de- 
lightful buzzing of the industrious bees. 
Soon the lofty trees are reached, where 
the monkeys, chattering, frolic from limb 
to limb and tree to tree. Winter gar- 
ments are now thrown away, while birds 
of the most brilliant plumage fly across 
the mountain streams, joyful in their 


songs. The woods are ornamental, and 
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contain valuable dyes; the cocoa - tree, | 


from which the best chocolate is made, 
here grows wild and plentifully. Upon the 
plains below coffee, cotton, tobacco, with 
all the tropical fruits, are cultivated, and 
in the river beds grains of gold are found. 
Such is this wonderful region. 

La Pas is the largest city in Bolivia, 
and has most trade, from its position be- 
tween the provinces of Yurgas and Arica; 
and its bank has received 
fourteen thousand quintals of cinchona 
bark annually. To prevent an overstock 
of the article a decree was passed, forbid- 
ding the gathering of it for two years from 
January, 1852. This region abounds in 
gold washings and mines. 


not less than 


The silver mines are found higher up 
and along the eastern slope of the Andes. 
This side of the great Madeira Plata may 
be pronounced full of silver, washed with 
gold. Here, too, are the oranges, pine- 
apples, bananas, green leaves, and beauti- 
ful flovrers, refreshed by the sheets of ice 
and snow always resting upon its edge, 

Early in December, when the flowers 
first begin to bloom in the ravines, the in- 
habitants of La Pas have a custom of re- 
pairing to the alameda before breakfast. 
Some go on foot, dressed in silks, satins, 
broad cloths, and white kids, the ladies 
without bonnets, and hair parted in the 
South American style. 
follow, with rugs for the ladies to sit on. 
Some ride on horseback ; the animals are 
very small, but full of life and spirit. At 
the end of this exercise milk is passed 
round and drank from large glasses, and 
the family greetings are very pleasant. 


Indian servants 


The fifth article of the Bolivian Consti- | 


tution declares that “ the apostolic Re- 
man Catholic religion was that of Bolivia. 
The law protects and guarantees the ex- 
clusive worship of it, and prohibits the 
exercise of whatever other.” In the con- 








vention of 1851 the first article declared 
that ‘all men are born free,” slavery ex- 
isting previously. At that time an amend- 
ment was offered to the constitution, es- 
tablishing religious liberty, and the whole 
convention, with the two little public papers 
in La Pas, and the priests, bishops, and 
Church, came out against the proposition ! 
Romanism in the Andes does not vote for 
free trade, free navigation, or free re- 
ligion ! 

(To 


be continued.) 


7. > oe 


HERE AND THERE. 


Iptina where the sunshine falls, 
O, unthoughtful ranger ! 

Heedless how the battle calls, 
Fearful of the danger. 


Break the silver chains that bind thee, 
Leap thy narrow bound ; 

Leave the pleasant vale behind thee, 
Climb to higher ground. 


Up, and to thy post of duty 
Seek the scene of strife : 

Learn, at last, the bliss, the beauty, 
Of unselfish life. 


Know’st thou how the pathway wedded 
To heroic deeds, 

Through death’s dreary pass so dreaded, 
To the laurel leads ? 

Knowest how, far outshining all 
Pomp of proudest story, 

Unto those who fight and fall 
Is the final glory? 


QO, though perilous thy station, 
Few thy honors here, 

Great shall be thy exaltation 
In a higher sphere. 


Just beyond the realm of shadows, 
Ever green and grand, 

Lie the undiscover’d meadows 
Of a tranquil land. 


Thither leads, O, aimless ranger, 
Duty’s path: O dare 

Here the trial and the danger, 
For the glory there. 

Count not sacrifice, the laying 
Earthly honors down, 

For the infinite outweighing 
Of thy waiting crown, 


7. =a +e + 
or Swartz.—Swartz, the 
missionary, one day met a Hindoo danc- 


ANECDOTE 


ing-master with his female pupil, and told 


| them that no unholy persons should enter 


into the kingdom of heaven. “ Alas! 
sir,’ said the poor girl, “in that case 
hardly any European will ever enter it,” 
and passed on. 
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REVOLUTIONARY HEROES—GREENE. 





NATHANIEL 


REVOLUTIONARY 


TATHANIEL GREENE was born in 
Warwick, Rhode Island, on the 27th 

of May, 1742. The family was English. 
John Greene, the founder, came over to the 
New World in the days of Charles IT., 
and established himself in the township of | 
Warwick, upon some of the lands of the | 
Narragansett Indians. The early members | 
of the family seem to have filled offices of 
dignity and trust in the colonies; the father | 
of Nathaniel, however, was a blacksmith. 
He built himseif a forge and a mill on the 
banks ef the Potowhommett, uniting to his 
twofold of blacksmith and | 
miller, that of a Quaker preacher. He is 
said to have had rare ability for the pulpit ; 
at any rate he edified the silent members 
* of the old meeting-house at East Green- 
wich for upward of forty years. Of the 
early days of Greene and his brothers (he 
was the fourth of eight sons) we know but 
little. They were stout, hardy boys, equal- 
ly good at working and praying. There 
was a sort of tacit understanding in the 


occupation 





GREENE, 


HEROES.—N?° IV. 


Greene family that Nathaniel was a boy 
of superior parts ; not only his brothers, 
but even his old Quaker father, charged to 
the brim with Gospel authority, deferred 
to his opinions and wishes. In his four- 
teenth year he made the acquaintance of a 
scholarly young lad, a student at the Rhode 
Island University, who was spending his 
vacation at East Greenwich. His con- 
versation and example awakened a thirst 
for knowledge in Nathaniel, and he began 
to crave books. He ransacked the shelves 
of his friends, and devoured whatever came 
in his way. He studied while at work, 
book in hand, sitting or standing, as his 
labor required, now at the forge, and now 
at the clattering mill-hopper. At first his 
father was opposed to this bookish freak. 
He had never read anything but the Bible ; 
that was enough fer him, and it ought to 
be enough for Nathaniel. By and by, 
however, he came over to the boy’s way 
of thinking, and instead of insisting on the 
Bible alone, he obtained for him a tutor, 
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who gave him lessons in Latin and mathe- 
matics. He became a master in geometry, 
and read some of the easy Latin authors 
in their original tongue. He still worked 
as before, or if anything harder; for Papa 
Greene, when he gave his consent for 
Nathaniel to become a scholar, does not 
appear to have given him either time or 
money to carry out his laudable intention. 
He worked at the forge and in the mill, 
earning his bread and his books, the latter 
by extra labor. 

As there were no book-stores at East 
Greenwich, whenever he wished to pur- 
chase a new book he was obliged to go to 
Newport for it. He worked his passage 
on a small vessel which ran from the mills 
to the various towns along Narragansett 
Bay. 
find a purchaser for his wares before he 
could buy the book that he coveted. He 
was frequently puzzled to know what book 
On occasions a 
clergyman happened to be present, a cer- 
tain Dr. Stiles, who was afterward presi- 
dent of Yale College; he witnessed the 
boy’s hesitaney, and entering into conver- 


On arriving at Newport he had to 


to buy one of these 


sation with him, became so interested in 
his manly struggles to improve himself, 
that he invited him to his house, and be- 
came 


His guide, philosopher, and friend. 


| 





In order to reach Newport as often as | 


possible Nathaniel studied the navigation 
of the river, and made himself a skillful 
boatman ; in due time he was promoted to 
in which he 
He labored so hard at the 


the command of the vessel 
made his trips. 
forge that. he became lame in the right 
The 
*over-work” by which he purchased his 
beloved books was of more delicate work- 


foot: his lameness lasted for life. 


manship than his ordinary labors ; to give 
himself the requisite nicety of touch he 
often had to grind off the roughness of 
his horny hands. 
brought him in contact with the future 
Lindley Like 
Greene, he was a Quaker’s son. He was 
invited to East Greenwich, where he made 


His visits to Newport 


grammarian, Murray. 


himself so agreeable that he obtained leave 
for Nathaniel to return his visit in New 
York. 

Though the old Quaker preacher no 
longer opposed the scholarly inclinations 
of his son, there was one thing which he, 
in common with many other old men, set 


his face against, and that was being up 
late at night. Come what would he would 
not permit Nathaniel to go to any of the 
merry-makings with which the 
people of the neighborhood were wont to 
beguile their nights. Nathaniel 
strong, hard-working youngster, and really 
needed a few hours’ recreation after his 
But the old gentleman 
was inexorable. At a certain hour at 
night (it could not have been later than 
nine) the doors and windows of the Greene 


young 


was a 


long day’s toil. 


mansion were closed, and the family, great 
and small, retired pertorce to their beds. 
Nathaniel went with the rest; but when 
they were asleep he rose and dressed him- 
self, and slipping down from his chamber 
window, was soon among the neighboring 
lads and lasses, the gayest of the gay. 
He kept this up for some time; but one 
night (if I were writing a romance, | should 
say one fatal night!) as he was returning 
heme he discovered, 
Underneath the very window by which 
alone he could reach his room stood his 
stern old father, waiting for him, horsewhip 
in hand! 
easting about in his mind for some way of 


saw that he was 


Here was a dilemma indeed , 


mitigating his punishment, (escape there 
was none, he knew,) he saw a pile ot 
shingles close at hand, and with that ready 
appreciation of resources for which he was 
afterward so distinguished, he lined his 
jacket with a thin layer of shingles, pro- 
tected by which he advanced, and took his 
The old gentle- 
man was delighted at his resignation, never 


punishment like a man! 


guessing its cause. 

A law ease in the family led him to 
study Blackstone and other legal lumin- 
aries of that time, and gave him a fair in- 
sight into the principles of that beautiful 
but intricate science, the law. He at- 
tended courts, and formed the acquaintance 
‘They debated the 
political relations of the colonies and the 


of lawyers and judges. 


mother country, and he soon grew to be a 


politician. 
The troublous state of the times in- 
creased his fondness for politics. As the 


probabilities of a rupture between the two 
countries increased he resolved to make 
native land. He 
added to his library some of the best mili- 


himself usetul to his 
tary authors, and commenced studying 
the science of war; he also attended the 
various militia gatherings of the neighbor- 


hood, and familiarized himself with its 














REVOLUTIONARY 


practical workings. ‘The Quaker fratern- 
ity to whieh he belonged was terribly 
outraged by such a manifest violation 
of its peculiar principles of peace. A 


committee was appointed to sit upon his | 


case, but he gave them no satisfaction. 
Unwilling to cut him off, they visited him 
and exhorted him, but all to no purpose. 
At last he was read out of the Society of 
Friends. ‘The Church lost a member, but 
the country gained a soldier. In 1770 he 
was elected to the General Assembly of 
the colony, and such was his popularity 


that he continued to be chosen by his con- 


stituents, even after he had taken com- 
mand of the army in the South. In 1774 
he threw off the garb of Quakerism, and 
enrolled himselfamong the Kentish guards. 
He lacked, however, the first requisites 
of a soldier, fire-arms; and as these could 
ouly be obtained in Boston, then in the 
hands of the British, he resolved to go 
thither and procure them. He according- 
ly disguised himself in the old garb of his 
youth, and proceeded to Boston. ‘The 
British army were having a parade that 
day ; little did they know how closely they 
were watched by the young broad-brim. 
Hie succeeded in buying a musket and the 
accompanying accoutrements, which he 
hid in a heap of straw at the bottom of his 
At the same time he secured a 
greater treasure in the person of a British 
deserter, a drill officer, whom he smuggled 
to Coventry, for the purpose of drilling the 
Kentish Guards. The deserter has long 
since gone the way of all flesh, but the 
musket is still preserved in the Greene 
family. ‘The same year which witnessed 
the putting off of his drab clothes saw him 
a happy bridegroom. He married a Miss 
Catherine Littlefield, the young lady for 
whose sake endured his 


wagon. 


he memorable 
shingle flogging ! 

At the news of the battle of Lexington 
the drum of the Kentish Guards beat to 
arms, and they started off hot-foot for 
Boston. The governor of the colony, a 
loyalist, recalled them. Four of them re- 
fused to obey his orders; two of these were 
Greenes, Nathaniel and one of his broth- 
They arrived in Boston too Jate for 
service, and soon retraced their steps. 
In the meantime the Rhode Island As- 
sembly voted a force of sixteen hundred 
men, as an army of observation, the com- 
mand of which was given to Greene, who 
was raised to the rank of major-general. 


ers. 
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| This was in May, 1775, his thirty-third 
year. In June we find him and his men 
in the neighborhood of Boston. Wash- 
ington took command of the army in July, 
and pronounced Greene’s troops ‘“ the 
best disciplined and appointed in the whole 
army.” Greene welcomed Washington 
to the army in a public address, and his 
post being near the quarters which had 
been assigned to the commander-in-chief 
at Cambridge, they soon learned to know 
each other’s worth, and became, what they 
remained to the last, firm friends. The 
removal of the British troops to New 
York led to the breaking up of the Amer- 
ican army at Boston. Washington or- 
dered them to follow in the track of the 
enemy. 

Greene and his brigade were dispatched 
to Long Island. He examined the ground 
there, established posts, and made every 
preparation to meet the enemy ; but he 
was unfortunately seized with a bilious 
fever, the result of his exertions and pri- 
vations, and the battle of Long Island was 
| fought without him. He could only lie 
'on his bed and hear the thunder of the 
| cannon around him. 

The evacuation of New York led to 
the battle of Harlem, in which Greene 
distinguished himself. The battle, how- 
ever, was fruitless, and the American 
army retreated to White Plains. The 
command of the troops in New Jersey was 
assigned to Greene, whose head-quarters 
were at Fort Lee and Bergen. While in 
command here Fort Washington fell into 
the hands of the British, and Fort Lee 
was evacuated. ° 

‘The loss of these forts was followed by 
the retreat through the Jerseys, the dark- 
est and apparently most hopeless period of 

| the whole Revolution. The battles of Tren- 
| ton and Princeton followed, and revived 
| the drooping hearts of the nation. Greene 
advanced, and fought in both battles. He 
accompanied Washington in person, com- 
manding at Trenton the left wing of the 
army. With these victories the cam- 
paign of 1776 closed, and the American 
army retired into winter-quarters at Mor- 
| ristown, New Jersey. 

The operations of the British evidently 
pointing toward an occupation of the 
South Greene was dispatched by Wash- 

| ington to Philadelphia to awaken Congress 
to a sense of its dangers and duties. He 
executed his mission with judgment and 
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discretion, for he had in him the makings 
of a rare politician, and returned to the 
army. He was then dispatched with 
General Knox to explore the passes of the 
Highlands, which the British were threat- 
ening. He fought in the battle of Bran- 
dywine, leading his men to the support of a 
part of the American army engaged against 
Howe and Cornwallis. He marched over 
a space of four miles in forty-nine min- 
utes, and arrived in time to cover the re- 
treat of the fugitives, and arrest the pur- 
suit of the enemy. He opened his ranks, 
and let his discomfited countrymen pass, 
and closed them against the British. 
His  field-pieces through the 
enemy, causing a temporary pause in the 
In the meantime the fugitives 
recovered themselves, and were incorpo- 


plowed 
assault. 


rated in his corps, which slowly and sul- 
lenly retreated, fighting bravely until night 
came and the battle was given over. 

The winter of 1777 and 1778 found the 
American army in winter-quarters at Val- 
ley Forge. ‘Their destitute state at this 
period is too well known to be dwelt upon. 
The duty of foraging for them devolved 
upon Greene, who performed this un- 
thankful task with so much tact and sue- 
cess that Washington entreated him to 
the of 
general, which, however, he resigned soon 
after. 

He rendered efficient service at Mon- 


undertake office quarter-master- 


mouth, after the battle was as good as lost 
owing to the retreat of Lee, and took part 
the 
Newport; he was also engaged in the 
battle of Springfield. In September, 1780, 
Washington Hartford to 
commander, 


in unsuccessful expedition against 


proceeded to 
the French 
leaving the army in charge of Greene. 
From his spies in New York he learned 
that the British contemplated some im- 


consult with 


portant movement, * the success of which,” 
he wrote to Washington, “ depends alto- 
This 


letter was dated on the 2Ist of Septem- 


gether on its being kept secret.” 


ber; on the 23d André was taken pris- 
oner, and Arnold’s treachery discovered. 


Greene prepared without delay to march 


the army to the defense of West Point. 
He pushed forward as far as King’s Ferry 


with the second division on the morning 


of the 26th, the remainder being in readi- 
ness to join him at any moment. 
ington gave him his instructions in relation 


to Andre. who was sent under a close 
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Wash- | 








| guard to the American camp. He pre- 
sided at the deliberations of the court of 
inquiry which sat upon the case of that 
accomplished, but unfortunate young man, 
| whose fate excited the pity of the world ; 
and when the report of the sitting, drawn 
up by Laurens, was handed to him for his 
signature, he bent his head over the paper 
to hide the woman’s tears in his eyes. 
The defeat of Gates at Camden awoke 


Congress to the deficiencies of the re- 
nowned hero of Saratoga, and deferring 
their own judgment to that of Washington 
“they authorized him to name a successor 
to the command of the Southern army. 
He at once named Greene, who was im- 
mediately confirmed by Congress. He 
| accepted the command, and set out for 
the South, not even waiting for the em- 
braces of his wife and children, who were 
hourly expected to join him. He hastened 
to Philadelphia to receive the instructions 
The defeat of Gates had 
left the army in a sad state; they had 
neither stores, baggage, nor artillery. Ev- 
erything was needed, and Congress had 
They could only give him 
enough to defray the expenses of his jour- 
ney. Governor Read, however, supplied 
him with a quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tions from the state magazine, and assisted 


of Congress. 


no money. 


him in procuring the use of baggage wag- 
ons for their transportation. He arrived 
at Charlotte, South Carolina, where the 
army was encamped, on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1780. From this time the true ca- 
reer of Greene commences. His previous 
services, however honorable to himself, 
| and useful to his country, had not exceed- 
ed those of many other American generals. 
The campaign that he was now about to 





usher in was one of the most important 


episodes of the Revolution, and it stamped 
him a great general in every respect. 
The Southern army, as I have already 
to 
took command 


sad_ straits 
of it. It 
| counted but nine hundred and seventy con- 
tinentals, and one thousand and thirteen 
militia. 


mentioned, reduced 


when 


was 


Greene 


To this pitiful force was opposed 
an army of at least eight thousand British 
troops, to say nothing of the bands of 
| Tories which from time to time joined 
| them. The enemy were picked soldiers, 
the élite of the army, finely disciplined, 
and abundantly supplied with arms and 
ammunition. ‘The American troops were 
as ragged as those of Falstaff. Many of 
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them were unfit to be seen on parade, and 
were sent home on that account; those | 
who did appear were ludicrous enough, in | 
their shreds and patches, and odds and | 
ends. They were almost destitute of | 
arms; the military chest was empty, and 

it was only by rare management that they | 
obtained food from day to day. The first 
thing that Greene did, after looking to their 
immediate wants and permanent discipline, | 
was to make himself acquainted with the | 
scene of action. He caused the rivers to | 
be explored, magazines to be established, | 
and boats to be in readiness for future | 
operations. On the 26th of December he 

removed the army to the great Pee Dee. | 
An accession to his force, in the shape of | 
Colonel Lee, from Virginia, with three 

hundred men, made up of horse and foot, 

and a body of four hundred recruits, headed 

by Colonel Greene, determined him to 

open the campaign by an offensive move- 

ment. He dispatched Lee to act in con- | 
cert with Marion in an expedition against 
Georgetown, while Morgan annoyed Corn- 
wallis in the neighborhood of Ninety Six. 
Tarleton was ordered to * push Morgan 
to the utmost.” He set out with eleven 
hundred men; Morgan had nine hundred 
and seventy, six hundred of whom were 
militia. ‘They met on the banks of the 
Thicketty on the morning of the 17th of 
January, and a severe engagement ensued. 


’ 


Tarleton did not sueceed in “ pushing’ 
Morgan; on the contrary, he received a 
sound drubbing, which ended in the loss 
of one hundred and fifty of his men, and 
four hundred prisoners. Only eleven of | 
the Americans were killed, and sixty-one 
wounded. Morgan took two field pieces, 
eight hundred muskets, two stands of 
colors, thirty-five baggage wagons, besides 
tents, ammunition, and one hundred dra- 
goon horses. The victory was with the 
Americans, but as Cornwallis and_ his 
force were only twenty-five miles off, it 
was deemed prudent to retreat. That 
night Morgan crossed Broad River, and in 
the morning pressed toward the Catawba, 
to throw its rising waters between himself 
and the enemy. Cornwallis delayed a 
day or two, and when he reached the 
Catawba it was only to find it swollen by 
freshets, and Morgan on the other side, 
twenty miles ahead of him. Greene start- 
ed off, almost alone, to relieve Morgan, | 
leaving his army to follow him. He | 
reached Mergan in safety. The stream 


| him. 


began to fall, and Cornwallis made prepa- 
rations to cross it. It was the dawn of a 
stormy day when his columns entered the 
water; the American rifles were posted 
on the opposite bank, and as soon as they 
could see the enemy they opened a terrible 
fire upon them. Cornwallis had a narrow 
escape, his horse having been killed under 
He gained the land, however, and 
the militia, having done all that was ex- 
pected of them, dispersed. Once on the 
same side of the river with the Americans, 
the irate lord resolved to make up for his 
previous delay. He destroyed his wagons, 
whereby he was enabled to double the 
teams for his artillery, and to mount a 
portion of his infantry. He pushed after 
Morgan, endeavoring to overtake him be- 
fore he could cross the Yadkin. He 
failed, thanks to the speed of the American 
troops, and the relay of boats, which, by 
Greene’s provident orders, were awaiting 
them by the banks of the river. The 
stream, although on the rise, was not suffi- 
ciently swollen to prevent the American 
cavalry from fording. ‘They were just in 
time, however, for, as the last of them 
crossed, up came Cornwallis’s mounted cav- 
alry and infantry. As it was, they crossed 
their weapons with the American rear- 
guard. Ere long my Lord Cornwallis and 
the rest of his army reached the banks of the 
Yadkin. He was a little too late. The 
stream was no longer fordable, and Greene 
had secured all the boats. Cornwallis 
opened a furious cannonade on the Ameri- 
cans, but as their camp was sheltered by 
a rising ground, it was a waste of ammu- 
nition. Greene had taken up his quarters 


| in a little cabin, which was somewhat 


sheltered by the rocks. By and by, as if 
they had divined that he was there, the 
enemy pointed their cannon toward it. 
The balls struck the rocks, and then came 
nearer and nearer. At length the clap- 
boards of the roof began to fly. Greene, 
however, was not to be disturbed by it. 
He sat and wrote his dispatches as coolly 
as if he had been in his own chamber, only 
stopping to hear the reports of his aids, or 
to give orders. He seemed to feel him- 
self fire-proof. 

Greene remained a day on the banks 
of the Yadkin, and then, to beguile Corn- 
wallis in pursuit of him, resumed his 
march for the River Dan. The cold was 
intense, and his soldiers were thinly clad 
and worse shod ; hundreds of them tracked 
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the ground with bloody feet. In the best 
equipped corps a blanket sufficed for four 
men. ‘They crossed the Dan on the 15th 
of February. This was the main portion 
of the army. Certain detachments were 
still scattered over the country, harassing 
the British in pursuit. They came up in 
time, however, the last of therm crossing 
the dusk. As the last files 
ascended the northern bank of the Dan 
the British rushed into sight on the south- 
The prey had 
Greene had now led his little army more 


river at 


ern. escaped again. 


than two hundred miles through a perilous 


country, swarming with Tories, in the 
breaking up of winter, when the roads were 
soaked with incessant rains. He _ had 


contrived to elude the enemy, whose num- 
hers were far superior to his own, leading 
him a wild-goose chase, away from the 
Unable to fight, 
the wily blacksmith conquered his foe by 
* Your re- 
treat before Corwallis,” Washington wrote 


strongholds of his power. 
a series of masterly retreats. 


him, “is highly applauded by all ranks, and 
reflects much honor on your military abili- 
ties.”’ From the day that he joined Morgan 
on the banks of the Catawba, Greene had 
never once undressed himself for sleep! 
Not deeming it advisable to pursue the 
Americans any further, Cornwallis broke 
up his camp on the Dan on the Isth of 
February, and wheeling about, marched 
direct to Hillsborough. In the meantime 


had 


aecessions to his force, and feeling strong 


Greene received several important 
enough to justify the step, he crossed the 
the 23d with 


A series of skirmishes, such as always 


Dan on his whole army. 
take place when two armies are in the neigh- 
horhood of each other, from time to time 
enlivened the monotony of their progress, 
abandoned Hillsborough on 
the 26th, and himself across the 
Ilaw, taking post near Allemance Creek, 
one of its prineipal tributaries. 


Cornwallis 
threw 


Crreene 
followed him, and crossing the Haw near 
halted 
From this point his light troops 


its source, Troublesome 
( ‘reek. 


continually hovered about the enemy, dart- 


near 


ing upon his foraging parties, cutting off his 
supplies and intelligence, beating up his 
quarters ; in short, exhausting him by all 
sorts of annoyances. Cornwallis attempt- 
ed to cut off Greene’s detachments, but 
failing in his object, he took post at Bell’s 
Mills, on Deep River. army 
now four thousand 


Greene's 


amounted to above 
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men, which was one third more than that 
of the enemy. He accordingly advanced 
to Guilford Court House, taking post on 
the 14th of March, 1781, within twelve 
miles of the British. This was challeng- 
ing distance, according to the usages of 
war, and Cornwallis prepared for action. 
On the morning of the 15th Greene drew 
up his army in battle array. The van of 
the enemy appeared about one o'clock, 
and was welcomed by two pieces of ar- 
tillery, which had been placed in the road 
in advance of the first line of the Ameri- 
He answered from an eminence 
In the 
intervals of the fire Cornwallis pushed his 


cans. 
over the head of his own columns. 


sections across the defile, and displayed 
them under cover of an intervening wood. 
The American line, consisting of 
thousand North Carolina 
scattered shot, and were seized 


one 
militia, fired a 
with a 
panic. They fled in spite of the efforts 
of their officers, who threw themselves 
across their path, some darting through 
the wood, and others seeking shelter in 
the rear of the second line of Virginia 
militia, by whom they were received with 
The British 


pursuit, but were for a time checked by 


hisses. rushed forward in 
by cross fires from the flanking parties of 
The latter, how- 


ever, were at last compelled to retreat, 


Washington and Lee. 


which they did in an orderly manner, fir- 
ing calmly as they moved backward, only 
yielding before the pressure of the bay- 
onet, ; 

In the meantime the British line were 
engaged with the American second line, 
who received them royally, militia though 
they were. They were capital marksmen, 
armed with excellent rifles, and every bul- 
let told. 
the British files. 
latter, aided by their invincible bayonets, 


Wide gaps were soon opened in 
The steady valor of the 


prevailed, and the American right began 
to vield. 
ton moved back, and took pest on the 
The 
British lett now came up to them, confi- 
dent of but the 
withholding their fire until the enemy were 


The flanking party of Washing- 
right of the third line of Continentals. 


victory, Continentals, 
within a proper range, gave them a volley, 
and immediately followed it up by a bay- 
onet charge, which sent them reeling back 
Had the American cavalry 
been present, the British could not have 
as it was, their 
wounded, 


in confusion. 


recovered themselves ; 
general, who was grievously 
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could but just draw them off, and wait for 
succor. But now one regiment of the 
first line gave way, leaving the two pieces 
of artillery which had opened the battle, 
in the hands of the British. They rushed 
forward to secure the prize, but the other 
regiment of the same line, marching be- 
hind the copse-wood, by which the field 
was skirted, dashed among them, and a 
terrible hand to hand struggle ensued. At 
the same moment Washington’s cavalry 
burst upon them from the rear. 
wallis hastened to the point of danger, and 
the desperate condition of his fortunes 
requiring a desperate remedy, (for the 
whole field was covered with his flying 


Corn- 


guards,) he ordered his artillery to arrest 
the progress of the American cavalry, by 
‘pouring out torrents of grape upon them. 
lle knew that he would slaughter his own 
men, as well as their foes, so mingled 
were the masses on the plain; but no 
other way was left him to save himself. 
His guns poured out rivers of grape, 
sweeping through the ranks of the des- 
perate combatants. ‘Che American caval- 
ry were repelled, but one half of his 
The fight 
was lost to the Americans, but it was still 
kept up on both sides by detached parties. 
(rreene had kept a regiment of Virginia 
Continentals in with these he 
The British 
were too much crippled to pursue them 
successfully, Bringing up the rear in 
person, Greene halted within three miles 
of the field of battle. Here he picked up 
his stragglers, and arranged for the care 
of the wounded. 


battalion was left on the field. 


reserve ; 
drew off his troops in safety. 


He resumed his march 
in a bitter rain-storm, and reached his en- 
campment at Troublesome Creek about 
dawn next day. The British loss, in killed 
and wounded, was six hurdred and thirty- 
three ; the loss of the Aijericans did not 
reach half that number. $* Another such 
victory,” said Fox in the House of Com- 
mons, “ would ruin the British army.” 
Greene’s next movement was against 
Camden, then in the possession of Lord 
Rawdon. He hoped to surprise him, but 
the runners of the Tories had preceded the 
American army, bearing the news of Corn- 
wallis’s retrograde movement ; this, and a 
delay of several days at the Pee Dee, 
occasioned by a want of boats for crossing, 
enabled Rawdon to strengthen himself. 
Having no battering cannon with which to 
reduce the place, Greene pitched his tents 
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on Hobkirk’s Hill. He encamped in or- 
der of battle, holding himself in constant 
expectation of an attack. On the morning 
of the 25th of April Rawdon approached, 
The American troops were at breakfast ; 
Greene and his aids were indulging in the 
unusual Juxury of a cup of coffee. The 
sound of fire-arms was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the drums rolled near at hand ; 
they rose, and were soon in battle array. 
The whole force of Greene only enabled 
him to form one line; behind this line he 
had marked his pieces. Assuming Greene 
to be without artillery, Rawdon brought 
none; his surprise may be imagined when 
that of Greene opened upon him. His 
men were confused and dismayed. Greene 
seized the moment of their greatest con- 
fusion, and ordered a charge, intending to 
close on their flanks right and left; but 
before his cavalry and infantry could make 
the necessary circuit, Rawdon saw the 
danger which awaited him, and changed 
his position, outflanking the Americans, 
and enfilading their wings; in short ex- 
posing them to the very peril from which 
he had just eseaped. A momentary recoil 
followed on the part of the Americans ; 
the fire of the British drew the fire of the 
American center, when their orders had 
The fall of a number 
of their officers threw the Maryland regi- 


been to reserve it. 


ments in confusion; a retreat ensued, and 
the field was lost. 
save his artillery, and just as the matrosses 


Greene determined to 


were quitting the drag-ropes he galloped 
up alone, and, throwing himself from his 
horse, seized the ropes with his own hands, 
Some of his men now rushed up to help 
him, holding their guns in one hand, while 
with the other they dragged off the pon- 
A band of British cavalry 
attempted to stop them; they dropped the 
ropes long enough to fire, and then resumed 
their progress. Again and again the cav- 
alry returned to the charge, but only to be 
foiled and driven back by the sharp fire of 
these extempore artillerists. But now the 
British infantry had come up, and their 
marksmen, scattered among the trees, be- 
gan to pick off the Americans in turn. 
Out of forty-five of the latter, soon only 
fourteen remained ; at Jast they were al) 
slain, or taken prisoners, The artillery 
seemed lost, but at this moment 
Colonel Washington charged down the 
road with his cavalry and put the enemy 
to flight Greene saved his beloved can- 


derous pieces. 


now 
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non, and continued the retreat. He en- 
camped that night on Saunder’s Creek. 
Notwithstanding his vietory Rawdon lost 
more men than Greene. 

On the 7th of September Greene reached 
the Congaree, seven miles from the Eutaw 
Springs. Here he effected a junction with 
his detachments, and made his preparations 
for battle. His baggage, tents, and every- 
thing that might delay or embarrass him 
had been left behind. With the exception 
of the tumbrils, the artillery, and two wag- 
ons containing hospital stores and rum, he 
had no wheeled vehicles with him. 
force consisted of about two thousand men ; 
the British outnumbered him some three 
The American army 
moved from its bivouae about four in the 


hundred, or more. 


morning. A couple of deserters carried 
the intelligence to Stuart, the British com- 
mander, who sent out a detachment of in- 
fantry and horse to bring in his foragers. 
In the 
meantime Stuart had made his prepara- 
His 


before the American front line, a body of 


This detachment was driven back. 


tions for defense. advance retired 


stalwart militia, commanded by Pickens 


and Marion. When the latter drew near 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


His | 


| the bayonets of the Americans. 


the British army, which opened to let the | 
advance pass to the rear, they halted, and | 


wheeling their field pieces forward, com- 
menced the battle. Volleys of musketry 
were poured into them from the British 
line, but the sharp ring of their unerring 
rifles told upon the ranks of the enemy. 
Ere long their artillery was demolished ; 
but they still continued to fight, receiving 
the than the 
number They delivered 
seventeen rounds, when a forward move- 
ment of the British compelled them to fall 
back. Three battalions of North Caro- 
linans to their support. 
Stuart ordered up the infantry of his re- 


fire of a line more twice 


of their own. 


were ordered 
serve, and the conflict commenced anew. 
The whole strength of the British army 
was now engaged in the mélée; the greater 
part of the American second line, with all 
their reserve and cavalry, were fresh and 
The American center 
yielded, and the British, thinking the vic- 
tory won, rushed upon them, shouting and 
disorderly. the 
which Greene had been waiting, and he 


ready for action. 


This was moment for 
ordered the field to be swept by his bayo- 
nets. The Maryland 
ments rushed forward 


and Virginia regi- 
with trailing arms, 


reserving their fire till within forty yards | were 


of the enemy. ‘The Virginians poured in 
a destructive volley, and pressed forward 
to finish the work with cold steel. They 
were seconded by the infantry of Lee, who 
delivered a heavy enfilading fire, and fol- 
lowed it up with a charge of bayonets. 
The British left were thrown into disorder. 
The Maryland regiment now threw in 
their fire, and the center and right were 
seized witha panic. ‘The whole line of the 
enemy gave way and fled; some of them 
never stopped until they reached the gates 
of Charleston. The Americans pursued 
them to their camp. ‘The extreme right 
of the British still maintained its ground, 
protected, in some degree, by a body of 
three hundred picked troops, under cover 
of the thickets which bordered the Eutaw. 

This detachment of the enemy was at 
last routed by the Delaware infantry. 
The whole British line now fled before 
The 
latter chased them to their encampment, 
taking prisoners at every step. Behind 
the British tents stood a two-story brick 
house, whose windows commanded all the 
It was strong enough to 
A garden in 
the rear, inclosed by a picket fence, in- 
creased its facilities for defense. To this 
garden and house the fugitives ran, the 


space around, 
resist the fire of infantry. 


foremost of the Americans at their heels. 
A struggle took place at the door, which 
was shut in the face of some of the British 
officers, who were thus made prisoners. 
Those who gained the house, however, 
soon revenged their loss with their ri- 
fles; they kept further pursuit at bay. 
Only the foremost and orderly part of the 
American army took part in this struggle. 
The remainder, a large majority, stopped 
rather long in the tents of the enemy, 
tempted by a liberal supply of old rum. 
Their officers strove to extricate them, 
passing from tent to tent, running the 
gauntlet of the garrison in the house, but 
all in vain. 

Greene ordered his cavalry to fail upon 
the enemy in the garden, and his artillery 
to batter the house. The latter took their 
guns, which had been dismounted at an 
early stage of the battle, and a couple of 
six pounders which the British had aban- 
doned, and attempted to carry out his or- 
They ran their pieces too near, and 
were swept down by a destructive storm 
of bullets from the The guns 
unmanned. infantry 


ders. 


house. 


The 


lett 
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charged, but failed to clear the garden. 
They recoiled, repulsed and _ broken. 
Greene drew off his forces, and rallied in 
the cover of the woods, leaving his drunk- 
en soldiers in the tents to the tender mer- 
cies of the enemy’s bayonets. The Brit- 
ish commander had gained a dubious 
victory, but he was too crippled to venture 
beyond the cover of the house. It was 
like most of the victories of the British 
over Greene, of no use to them. 

The battle of Eutaw was in reality the 
downfall of their power in the South, 
though they still continued to hold Charles- 
ton, and kept up a show of strength in 
other places. From time to time skir- 
mishes came off between them and the 
forces of Greene, Marion, and other 
American officers, but none of much im- 
portance. A little more than a month 
after the bloody conflict at Eutaw Corn- 
wallis surrendered at Yorktown; and in 





December of the following year Charles- | 


ton was evacuated. As the British 


marched out of the city the Americans | 


marched in, headed by Mad Anthony and 
a band of infantry and cavalry. 
Wayne’s troops came a stately cavalcade, 
consisting of Greene, the governor and 
his suite, and the principal municipal and 
state authorities. The reader will be 
kind enough to imagine the densely- 
streets, and the handkerchiefs 
waving at the windows; the tramp of the 
soldiers, the shining guns and flags; the 
triumphal music, the shouts, the happy 
tears. 


crowded 


Before the evacuation of Charles- 
ton the Legislature assembled at Jack- 
sonborough, and the governor in his open- 
ing address passed a high eulogium on 
He the rep- 
resentative body on the pleasing change 
of affairs, whch had been effected, un- 
der the blessing of God, by “the wis- 
dom, prudence, address, and bravery of 
the great and gallant General Greene, 
and the intrepidity of the officers and men 
under his command.” The Senate de- 
clared itself impressed with a high sense 
of his eminent services, and unanimously 
voted him their thanks for his distin- 


Greene. congratulated 


guished zeal and generalship. The House 
expressed itself similarly, and showed its 
gratitude in a more substantial manner by 
originating a bill * for vesting in General 
Nathaniel Greene, in consideration of his 
important services, the sum of ten thou- 
Georgia voted him five 


sand guineas.” 


thousand guineas, and North Carolina 
twenty-four thousand acres of land. Con- 
gress subsequently gave him a testimonial 
in the shape of two pieces of field ord- 
nance, which he had captured from the 
British; and ordered the substance of 
their complimentary resolution to be en- 
graved upon them. After the evacuation 
of Charleston, but before the declaration 
of peace, a misunderstanding between 
Greene and the civil authorities in the 
matter of contracting for the necessities 
of the army, which was not yet disbanded, 
involved the former in serious pecuniary 
difficulties, which embittered the last 
days of his life. He carried his family to 
South Carolina, but being compelled to 
sell his lands in that state to satisfy the 
creditors of the contractor for whom he 
had been security, he removed to the estate 
which had been presented to him by the 
Legislature of Georgia. This was in the 
spring of 1785. He soon settled down in 
his new residence, and gave himself up to 
the delights of a farmer’s life. Instead 


| of writing of marches and countermarches, 


After | 





victories and defeats, his letters were fall 
of his grounds and garden. ‘ My garden 
is delightful,” he writes in one of his rural 
epistles. ‘The fruit trees and shrubs 
form a pleasing variety. We have green 
peas almost fit to eat, and as fine lettuce as 
you ever saw. The mocking-birds sur- 
round us evening and morning. We have 
in the same orchard apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums of various 
kinds, figs, pomegranates, and oranges. 
And we have strawberries which measure 
three inches round.” The extract is of no 
great consequence, perhaps, but it is pleas- 
ant to read for all that. It shows us that 
a great man like Greene was not above 


being interested in small things. (No 
great man, by the way, ever is.) Like 


Falstaff, when his end was near, he 
“babbied o’ green fields.” He died on 
the 19th of June, 1786, from overheating 
himself in the rice-field of a friend, and 
was buried in Savannah. His body was 
placed in an obscure vault, the locality of 
which was soon lost. No matter how 
much his country may wish it, there can 
be no monument raised above his bones. 
He sleeps in an unknown sepulcher. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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DOLPHIN POND, 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS 


aes up among the hills of Litchfield 
- County gleams a solitary lake, with 
water pure and clear as crystal. Among 
the primeval forest trees, which form a 
dense hedge around its borders, are glori- 
ous specimens of the dark hemlock and 
stately pine. A more utterly solitary spot 
is not often found; the foot of man rarely 
Huge of 
trees have fallen in all directions, and now 
The 


moss of ages has crept over the forest. 


treads its precincts. trunks 


appear in various stages of decay. 


Here nature reigns in a primitive solitude, 
disturbed only by an occasional sportsman 
in pursuit of game. Few portions of the 
Adirondack present a scene more thor- 
oughly wild. High towering above its 
compeers, upon a bold point jutting out 
into the lake, stands a majestic pine, its 
outline darkly penciled against the sky. 
There is a something mysterious and 
weird-like in this lofty monarch of the 
lake. Widely stretch its branches; it 
receives neither shelter nor protection 


IN CONNECTICUT. 


| from its neighbors, but boldly lifts itself 


above them all, as though self-confident in 
its strength to defy alone the storm and 
tempest’s breath. And thus it doubtless 
stood when the elastic steps of the red 
man was becoming less and less frequent 
upon the borders of the lake, and at last 
gave place to the tread of his subduer. 
This wild scene, of which I have en- 
deavored to give a pen as well as pencil 
picture, is knownas Dolphin Pond. Aside 
from its sequestered and impressive beau- 
ty, it possesses a degree of interest as the 
This stream, 
boisterous and frolicksome as is its after 


source of the Naugatuck. 


course, assumes in its infaney a sober 
mood. Leaving its secluded birth-place, 
to commence its wanderings, lazily it 
Starts upon its course ; perhaps apprised 
that in youth as well as maturity it has 
Herculean tasks to perform; but soon 
changes its mind, and begins its charac- 
teristic sports and gambols. 

Dolphin Pond is situated in the town 
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of Norfolk, about six miles from the Mas- 
sachusetts line, and about two miles north- 
west of South Norfolk. The spot is 
entirely inaccessible, except to the pedes- 
trian. A walk of about half 
required to reach it from the road, fol- 
lowing the course of the stream, a pretty 
brook, now tumbling over the rocks, or 


a mile is 


again so sluggishly pursuing its way 
through marshy ground as 
almost to lose itself under 
the high grass and the ac- 
cumulation of decaying for- 
est trees which have fallen 
across its course. 

The village of Winsted 
originally centered on a 
lofty eminence, some three 
miles westward of which a 
large lake of pure clear 
water was embosomed a- 
mong the hills, and encir- 
cled by the virgin forest. It 
poured its abundant stream 
down a descent of 
hundred and fifty feet into 
the Mad 


down from the northwest, 


one 


River, rushing 
and uniting a mile further 
eastward with the Still 
River, and then taking its 
course, first northward and 
then eastward tothe Truxis, 
or Farmington. Beautiful 
and abundant were the trout 
that filled these streams in 
these early days. But more 
beautiful to the 
the constant succes- 


utilitarian 
were 
sion of cascades, now sub- 
merged by dams and sur- 
rounded by factories. One 
of them, the most pictur- 
esque of all, still gives forth 





the music of nature in its 
primeval solitude. 

The present sketch gives 
but a faint idea of the water- 
fall and its surrounding of 
jagged cliffs, arched rocks, 
and ancient trees. 
and a favorite resort of the lovers of na- 
ture. 

The region of these streams was an un- 
penetrated wilderness until near the close 
of the last century. 
had penetrated from ‘Old Winchester,” 
on the west, to the outlet of the lakes, and 

Vou. XII.—29 


It is easily accessible, | 


Deacon David Austin 
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had there built a grist-mill as early as 
1782, and a bridle path was opened thence 
to ancient Winsted. ‘The Doolittles soon 
afterward built another mill on the Still 
River, at the eastern border of the present 
A tew settlers about this time 
had also penetrated the valley from the 
south, and located on what is now called 
South-street. 


village. 


\ : WH 
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THE FALLS NEAR WINSTED, 


‘The pioneer manufacturers of Winsted 
were Benjamin Jenkins, from Bridgewater, 


| Mass., and James Boyd, from New Wind- 


sor, N. Y., who, in 1795, established the first 
scythe factory in the state, and the third in 
the Union, they having respectively learned 
the trade at the two other establishments 
in the places from whence they came. 
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Their first establishment stood on the 
present site of the Winsted Scythe Com- 
pany, in the northeastern part of the vil- 
lage. They soon afterward united with 
Thomas Spencer in building the first iron 
works in the town, on the lake stream be- 
low Austin’s Mill. In 1799 they built a 
second scythe factory, near the junction 
of the lake stream and Mad River. 
two branches of business have ever hereto- 


These 


fore been the main stay and suport of the 
| bar iron, 
cle of the 
place, is now mainly abandonea, in conse- 


village. The making of refin: 


for many years the staple art 


quence of competition from quarters more 
favorably located in respect to iron mines 
and charcoal. The scythe business is 
still sustained by three large establish- 
ments, together making some two hundred 
thousand scythes a year. 

The Rockwell Brothers came into the 
village from Colebrook about 1800, and 
erected two iron works, a woolen factory, 
and a new grist-mill on the lake stream. 

Hosea Hinsdale and James Shepard, 
about the same period, laid thefoundations 
of the two largest tanneries in the state, 
which are still successfully carried on by 
their successors. 

The illustration which I present of 
Plymouth Hollow was sketched from the 
Leight east of the village, near the road 
which leads to the village on the hill. 
There is certainly nothing that strikes 
one as particularly pleasing in the name 
of Plymouth Hollow. 
euphonious, as well as suggestive of its 


How much more 


situation, would be that of Plymouth on 
Naugatuck. 

In 1739 this town the 
of Northbury, being the third society of 
Waterbury. 
ety Is a warning for a meeting on the ap- 


rece ived name 


The first reeord of the soci- 


plication of John Suteliff and others. 


They “ maid choise” of Samuel Todd to he 
their minister, and voted to give 
dred and fifty pounds settlement. ... At ye 
same meeting it was voted to give Mr. Samuel! 
todd for ye two first years from ye first of last 
October one hundred pounds salary per year, 
and his fire-wood and two dayes work, a man 
from sixteen to sixty [years of age] per year, 
one in summer and one in ye winter, and pro- 


him one hun- 


vide comfortable house roome for him ye first 
year upon our own causte. 

It would appear from this very liberal 
allowance, especially when we take into 
consideration the simple habits of that 
period, that Mr. Todd was much better 
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| have risen in Mr. Todd’s society. 
| the time of his settlement the great re- 


| his church and people. 





| worthy of the last of his tribe. 


| below the village. 








provided for than one of the earlier clergy- 
men in the neighboring parish of Northfield, 


| of whom it is related that he found such 


utter ** nakedness in the land” that he gave 
out one Sunday from the pulpit, with con- 
siderable emphasis, the hymn commencing 
with the words, 


Lord! what a wretched land is this! 
That yields us no supply. 


To which the chorister quickly responded 


| by giving the tune, ‘* Northfield.” 


A disaffection seems, however, soon to 
About 


He 


vival in New England commenced. 


| » . P . 
was at first, it is stated, opposed to it, or, at 


least, regarded it with distrust. He went 
to Stockbridge to get a more intimate 
knowledge of its practical workings, and 
came back with opinions wholly changed. 
He at once introduced *‘ conference meet- 


| ings,” and labored to reuse the feelings of 


The result was, 
many of his parishioners, and finally a 
majority, including some of the principal 
men in both Church and society, turned 
against him, denounced his doctrines and 
measures, and at length obtained coutrol 
of the meeting-house and established in it 
Episcopal worship. 

This part of the valley must have been 
The 


river was stocked with trout and salmon, 


well peopled in aboriginal times. 


the flats were fine stalking ground for deer, 
and there are those now living who have 


| heard the elashing of the wild turkey’s 
| . a 
| wings, as he passed over from one side of 


| the valley to the other in his heavy flight. 


Among the aborigines of this vicinity 
there was one old chief who, Surviving all 


I 


is kindred, lived and died in a manner 


He seldom 


descended into the valley, but was often 


| seen, in the early light of the morning, on 
| the brow of the mountain, about one mile 


There, on a projecting 


| rock for a stage, with the dark and bare 


hill-side for a background, he would enact 
“heavy tragedy,” singing his war song, 
and shaking his weapons over the valley 
below, now beginning to smile with culti- 
vation. Nor did he seemingly confine 
himself entirely to the dramatic ; occasional 
injuries done to the cattle made the settlers 


Suspicious those 


| 
days the life of the *“* red-skin” was held 


The gaunt and lofty figure of 


and apprehensive. In 


most cheap. 
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PLYMOUTH HOLLOW, 


the aged chieftain was missed from his 
favorite haunt. He had played out his 
part upon the stage, the curtain had fallen, 
and the old chief had passed * behind the 
scenes” to the great hunting grounds of 
his fathers. But it was not until long after 
this that his body was found, with a bent 
and rusted gun lying beside it, on a heap 
of loose stones which had fallen through 
many centuries at the base of the rock on 
which he was accustomed to stand. 

An old house is now standing a short 
distance from Plymouth Hollow, on a hill- 
side, whose cellar or basement walls are 
five or six feet thick, but though intended 


for a defense against the Indians it seems | 


never to have been needed. Indian arrow 
heads and other implements are sometimes 
found in the neighborhood. None knew 


better than the Indian where to find the | 
sweetest waters, and sometimes, when 


clearing out the rock basin of some natural 
spring, rude vessels will be found at the 


bottom, hollowed out of “ cotton stone,” a 
metamorphie rock common to this locality. 

Under a mountain in the south part of 
Plymouth are extensive excavations made 
by one John Sutlitf, in pursuit of gold and 
other precious metals which he expected 
to find in a state of fusion, so that they 
might be dipped up with a ladle. Mr. 
Sutliff commenced digging near the Water- 
bury road under the mountain. His route 
became very circuitous as he proceeded, 
and after years of labor, digging, as he sup- 
posed, into the heart of the mountain, he 
was surprised one day to find his solitude 
obtruded vpon. The fact was, that he had 
dug out to nearly the same point where he 
had begun. This was discevered by some 
person passing along the road, who, hear- 
ing a noise under ground, conjectured that 
it must be Sutliff at his labors; he accord- 
ingly obtained assistance, and dug down to 
the spot, when he was met by Sutliff, in a 
very angry mood at being thus disturbed. 
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He was said to have been perfectly sane 
on all other subjects, this being a mono- 
mania with him. He continued his labors 
for a period of from thirty to forty years, 
and then only gave ‘them up when com- 
pelled by the infirmities of age. 

The village of Plymouth Hollow is 
greatly indebted to the enterprise of Seth 
Thomas, Esq., for its present prosperity. 
Here are manufactories of cotton, clocks, 
as well as an extensive brass- 


etc., ete., 


rolling mill. 


— 7. - e+. 


GIBRALTAR, ITS TOWN AND FORTI- 
FICATIONS. 
YIBRALTAR, as a 
z tainly nothing to boast of. 
of two or three long streets running par- 
allel 


steep narrow lanes leading up the rock by 


town, has 


cer- 


It cousists 
with the sea-wall, intersected with 


means of rough steps; so that here, as 
well as at Malta, you meet with * streets 
of stairs.” No easy task it was, on that 
hot day, to climb these rugged, precipitous 
lanes and narrow alleys, assuredly not 
redolent with odors most grateful to the 
sense. Buildings of all shapes and sizes 
huddled together, and clinging to the bare 
rock, give to the town a close and uncom- 
fortable appearance. It has been call- 
ed, not inappropriately, a ‘ military hot- 


house ;” at every turn you are reminded 


FUROPA POINT. 


THE SIGNAL STATION, EX. OF 
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it is a crowded garrisen town in which 
arms are not much accustomed to pay 
deference to the toga. ‘The best houses 
are the officers’ quarters, some of them 
very pleasantly situated ; yet dull and wea- 
risome must the place be to those whose 
prolonged sojourn there is not entirely 
The military duty in the gar- 
rison is unavoidably, from the position and 
importance of the place, the strictest in 
all the British service. 


optional. 


The public buildings in Gibraltar are 
insignificant. ‘The principal church has 
no architectural beauty. ‘The post-office 
is a miserable place, so retiringly situated 
as to be quite a puzzle for a stranger to 
find its locality. ‘The governor’s palace 
is an old Spanish convent, more spacious 
than splendid. ‘The most striking building 
Moorish castle, with its 
its horse-shoe 
Moorish arches, standing towering above 


is the fine old 


great square tower, and 


the town ; a venerable memorial of bygone 
days and dynasties. From inscriptions 
on the south gate and in the mosque, it 
appears to have been built about A. D. 739, 
by Aba Abul Hajez, a famous prince and 
warrior of Morocco. At present its mass- 
ive walls, which have stood the sunshine 
and storms of eleven hundred years, min- 
gle and contrast strangely with the sur- 
rounding muniments of modern war. 
While passing through the market- 


place, and the more busy parts of the 
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GIBRALTAR FI 


town, | was much interested in observing 
the different color, and character, and cos- 
tume of the crowds congregated together. 
Here you meet the grave, stately Moor 


ROM 


trom Barbary, and his old enemy the Span- | 


iard, each with his distinctive countenance, 
bearing, and attire. The Jew and the Greek 
jostle each other, and busily ply their dif- 
ferent avocations in peace and amity ; com- 
plete religious toleration being enjoyed by 
all. 
senorita With her mantilla and her fan; 


Here you see the dark-eyed Spanish 


there the contrabandista, ready for any 
deed of darkness and daring. Genoese 
and Africans, English soldiers in their red 
coats, and jolly tars in their blue jackets, 
meet you at every turn. 
me most deeply were gangs of English 
convicts at work on the fortifications, or 
marching in droves to or from their cells, 


What affected | 


with the dress and stigma of infamy upon | 


them. 
Sad proof that sin is its own punishment ! 
Nor must I forget to mention the natives 


The sight made the heart sick. | 


of the Rock, called * Scorpions,” a singu- | 


lar looking race, no better than they should 
Indeed, 
the whole population seemed a medley of 


be, if all said about them is true. 


the most motley description; the town 
being peopled, they tell us, by stragglers 
and strangers from Patagonia to Poland. 


We first made our way, with what 


speed we could, to the post-office, to send 


our first dispatches home, with the good 
news that hitherto all had gone on pros- 
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We then called on 
the Wesleyan missionaries, whose labors 


perously with us. 


among the soldiers have been much blessed. 
After visiting their chapel 
excellent public library, and other objects 
of interest and utility, we commenced to 
climb the rock. Our party being good 
pedestrians, this we attempted on foot. 
The heat and tbe toil were great, but 
amply were we repaid. ‘The steep, rough, 
winding ascent led us past the exterior 
walls of the old Moorish castle. The 
Great ‘Tower is of prodigious solidity, and 
is now used asa powder magazine. Its 
venerable walls suffered much in the fa- 


and schools, an 


mous siege, being greatly exposed to the 
fire of the Spanish batteries. Within the 
Here we obtained a 
guide to facilitate our way, and point out 
the wonders of this marvelous fortress. 
Up and still up the zig-zag paths we toiled, 
and found battery frowning above battery 
at every turn. By an excavated passage 
we at length reached ** Willis’s Batteries,” 
so often referred to in the history of the 
The view here is terrific. Preci- 
pices above and below, absolutely perpen- 
dicular, all along which you see extended 
black lines of openings, like the mouths 
of so many caves, and the muzzles of can- 
non peering out, ready to pour out their 
destructive fire, at any moment or any 
emergence. The excavated galleries are 
truly astonishing. When the Duke de 
Crillon, who commanded the combined 


castle are barracks. 


siege. 
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forees of France and Spain at the famous 
siege, was conducted over these galleries 
after the general peace, addressing his 
suite, he said, ‘* These works are worthy 
of the Romans.” 
the Windsor-galleries, which, like the oth- 
ers, are full of openings for guns; and 


We proce¢ ded along 


after many turnings and windings we 
reached St. George’s Hall, the most 
famed of these extraordinary excavations. 
‘This chamber, cut out of the solid roek, 
and fitted up with heavy guns as a strong 
battery, is at the eastern angle of the 
rock, and is so ecapacious that grand en- 
tertainments have been given here. Lord 
Nelson was, on one oceasion, feasted by the 
authorities of Gibraltar in St. George’s 
Hall. We visited, also, Cornwallis’s 
Hall, a spacious chamber of the same 
kind, but less elegant than the former; 
and at length, having emerged into open 
day by another line of galleries, we set 
ourselves, in right good earnest, to climb 
to the signal station. 

This we did find a toilsome and trying 
pilgrimage. The path was circuitous, 


stony, and rugged, the more so the high- | 


er we ascended, and by this time the heat 
and fatigue were almost overpowering. 
Onward and upward we wended our way, 
till at length we reached the summit. 
Here, in a comfortable little parlor of the 
flag-sergeant, we rested and recruited our 
strength, and then stepped out to gaze on 
a sceae of surpassing magnificence. We 
were on the summit of one of the three 
principal points on the ridge of the rock. 
A small parapet wall surrounds this sta- 
tion ; over this wall you look down perpen- 


dicularly some twelve or thirteen 
hundred feet, into the Mediterra- 
nean rolling beneath you. All 
around, the prospect by sea and 
land is as exquisite as it is extens- 
ive. The bay looks most beautiful ; 
curling with the breeze in one 
place, smooth as a mirror in 
another, and studded all over with 
ships and sails of every sort and 
size. ‘To the east you have a long 
range of fearful precipices ; to the 
west, a steep descent, with the 
town, the Alameda—a_ pleasant 
promenade, the New Mole, dock- 
yards, barracks, batteries, maga- 
zines, strong bastions along the 
sea-line, elegant villas, and neat 
cardens, clustering at the base and 
on the sides of the mountain. Looking 
across the Strait, the African coast, not 
far distant, adds to the interest of the 
scene. You see Mons Abyla, the corre 
sponding pillar of Hercules. In favorable 
circumstances, Mount Atlas may also be 
seen; while the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean stretch before you as far as the 
eye can reach. 

Hercules, thy pillars stand, 

Sentinels of sea and land; 

Cloud-capp’d Atlas towers at hand, 

We descended by a long steep flight of 
steps, connected with a defensive wall ex- 
tending to the very summit of the rock, 
built by the Emperor Charles V., and 
bearing his name. Formerly, at a given 
signal, one thousand armed men, at a few 
minutes’ warning, could be stationed on 
these steps. Happily, as a matter of 
safety, this is no longer necessary ; and 
we trust the day approaches when nations 
shall require these muniments of war no 
more. I felt some difficulty in descend- 
ing the steep, narrow steps ; but the scene 
was enchanting. 

Across the bay, about five miles from 
the rock, stood the Spanish town Alge- 
siras, a picturesque object, imbosomed in 
the amphitheater of beautiful undulating 
hills which skirt the bay as far as the eye 
could reach. At this town the Spaniards, 
in 1781, built their floating batteries, with 
which they vainly hoped to wrest Gibral- 
tar from the British. General Elliot stood 
unmoved, like the rock itself, holding the 
key of the garrison in his hand, determ- 
ined no one should enter there without 


his permission. He calmly watched all 


























the preparations of the enemy ; 
allowed the Spanish gun-boats, one 
after another, to take their position, 
loaded with warriors and with arms ; 
then, when all was ready, he gave 
the command, and red-hot shot, 
since called “ Elliot's pills,” fell like 
hail among the Spaniards, and boat 
after boat blew up till all were 
destroyed. 1 saw the place on the 
King’s Bastion where the general 
stood on that memorable day. For 
his services and success he was 
raised to the peerage, with the title 
of Lord Heathfield. St. Roque, 
too—where stood the camp of the 
Duke de Crillon, another famous 
place in the siege—stands con- 
spicuous ona gentle eminence. Be- 
hind all, the Spanish mountains rise in lofty 
ranges, and give a charming finish to this 
romantic picture. A hill was pointed out 
in the distance, where the Queen of Spain 
caused her chair of state to be placed, and 
vowed she would never leave it till the 
British were vanquished, and the rock was 
again her own. Alas! she was forced at 
length to retire. On reaching the low 
ground again, | wandered about, luxuri- 
ating in the historical associations that 
cluster round this singular spot. The 
Moors landed here on their first arrival in 
Spain, and kept possession for seven hun- 
dred years. In 1462 it was captured by 
the Spaniards. In 1704 the English first 
attacked and took it, and, as a valuable 
key to the Mediterranean, have kept it 
ever since. Whether, in a military point 
of view, it is worth all the immense ex- 
penditure of men and money it has cost, 
I pretend not to decide. By many this 
is doubted. It has no harbor; its guns 
cannot close the Straits to a hostile squad- 
ron; it maintains its importance chiefly 
from the prestige of the past. ‘The smug- 
gling, so extensively carried on at Gibral- 
tar, 1s as disgraceful to Mngland as it is 
injurious to Spain, and ought to be put 
down. I looked with much interest at 
the low sandy plain to the north; the 
neutral ground between the Spaniards and 
the British; their respective lines you see 
clearly marked out. Near this spot stands 
the neat somber burial-ground, with dis- 
tinct plots marked off for the Jews, and 
different sects of professing Christians, as 
if, even in death, our sad divisions must 
still be perpetuated. At length we had 
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to tear ourselves away. Though we had 
made the best use of our time, many of 
the wonders of the place we had to leave 
unvisited. 


+--+. -_ 


SKETCHES OF CHICAGO. 
‘N the latter end of May, 1835, when 
the writer of these sketches was some 
twenty-three years younger than now, our 
family set out in a wagon, in the old- 
fashioned way, from Westfield, New 
York, to Erie, Pennsylvania, to take boat 
from thence to Chicago. In those days 
people made inquiries beforehand when 
steamboats left for the West, and just as 
a few years ago people flocked to New 
York at the leaving of a California packet, 
so the people flocked to Buffalo and other 
parts to take boat for Chicago. 

Our family went to Erie to head off the 
boat advertised to leave for the West 
from Buffalo. These boats were uneer- 
tain things, and we gave ourselves plenty 
of time, and were in consequence obliged 
to wait two or three days in Erie. This 
town at that time was an old sixth-rate 
village, standing upon bluffs that were 
every day crumbling into the lake. It 
was near the place of Perry’s victory, and 
at one of the wharves lay the “ Queen 
Charlotte,” one of the British vessels sunk 
in the lake in the war of 1812. She had 
been lately raised, and was now being re- 
fitted. 

Daily we looked for the steamboat. 
At last she hove in sight, and by the time 
we could muster to the pier she was ready 
to take us on board. It was the “ Thomas 
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Jefferson,” a long three - masted, old- 
fashioned steamboat, whose old hulk now, 
no doubt, lies rotting on some weather- 
beaten shore. 

We were soon off for the West in high 
spirits. The squalid hamlets, Cleveland, 
Detroit, ete., were visited, we 
went into the wild and dreary regions of 
the Straits of Mackinaw. At the village 
of Mackinaw we found a mixed set of 


and on 


I’rench, Indians, soldiers, and traders liv- 
ing in a cozy dell beneath pine-clad hills, 
and overlooked by the fort on whose dis- 
tant parapets we could see the sentinel 


treading his slow rounds. We had our 
first view of the Indians here. Through 


the pieturesque straits we wound our way, 
and bidding these beauteous regions fare- 
well we rode up the putrescent waters 
of the Green Bay. 
ing-place from Mackinaw to Milwaukie, 


There was no wood- 


and in consequence the boat was forced 


to run up the bay a hundred miles, and 
out again for a supply of wood. 

On the eighth day of June our good 
steamer which, without accident, unless 
we count the nauseous sea-sickness acel- 


had 


anchors in the lake off Chieago. 


brought us thus far, east her 


There 


dent, 


was no harbor then into which so large a 
boat could enter, and we were forced to 
lie there a day waiting till secows could be 
We 


landed at last strangers in a strange land; 


procured to take us to the shore. 


we were soon domiciled, and all of us at 
once entered upon city life. A great city 
that. however! 


Lake Michigan is skirted all around her 


western shores with black oak sand 
ridges, The lake onee covered the 
country for at least ten miles in shore, 


and this old bed is low, and now and then 


sluggish streams, mere bayous, put into 
the lake upon whose banks are oon rally 


re. \W he re Chicago 


through 


IS sit- 


skirts of pral 


uated one of these streams broke 
banks and 
three quarters of a mile, branches north 
The 


luvial over which 


the sand then extending west 


and south. prairie west is a low 
no doubt the lake once 
flowed into the Mississippi. ‘The prairie 
sets back to the Des Plaines River, with- 
out timber, and a tongue of this prairie 
the lake for The 


river setting in here is about two hundred 


borders three miles. 
feet wide, and twenty or more feet deep. 
The shores are so abrupt vessels can lie 
long the banks within a plank’s length 
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of the land. The south branch of this 
bayou (for it is nothing more) runs nearly 
parallel with the lake for over two miles, 
and then bends for a mile to the west, and 
ends abruptly at Bridgeport. The forks 
of the river are now about at the center 
of the city. In 1835 there was a clever 
village at the point at the forks, and an- 
other on the main branch of the river on 
the lake, and near the fort. 
squalid towns well filled with liquor shops, 
and each strived manfully for the mastery. 
Blue-coated soldiers still occupied the fort. 


They were 


Every morning the mellow tones of the 
bugle summoned men to the roll eall, and 
every Sabbath men in stiff leather stocks 
the the 

Three streets from the river, 


sat in pews of Presbyterian 
Church. 
on Lasalle-street, there were plenty of 
trees and underbrush, and | often, in those 
days, gathered hazle-nuts across the strect 
west of the First Baptist Chureh. Where 
the Rock Island Railroad depot stands 
was a dense hazle thicket where, even in 
that day, lynx and wild cats were found. 
South Water-street and 
the 

Lake-street w: 


Dearborn-street 


were main business streets of the 


town. s the great thor- 


oughfare, and near the Tremont House it 


was no uncommon thing to see a four- 


horse stage mired down. 


Joking men 
would put an old hat ona stick with a 


warning label “ gone down!” and boards 
sas 


chalk-marked, * no bottom here would 


often meet the eye; and, indeed, there 


was a great deal of truth in this last warn- 
ing! There were a few liquor groceries 
on Lake-street, 
kept a dry-goods and grocery store on the 


and Thomas Church 


south side of Lake, between Clarke and 
Dearborn-streets. 
Speaking of Thomas Chure 


bushes makes me think ofan incident. A 


hand hazle- 
great circus came to town. Billy Barlow 
was the chief songster. ‘The fame of his 
songs reached us outsiders, whose want of 
money kept us from entering, and there 
was a dreadful desire among us boys to get 
inside. One Sunday afternoon I was stroll- 
ing over near the public square when a 
friend told me that pea bushes were in 
that I could sell 
money enough to get into the circus. ] 


demand, and those for 
borrowed a hatchet, and cutting a nice lot 
of poles, Sunday as it was, went down 
town to sell them. I went to Mrs. C 
(not the present Mrs. Pruyne C.) and of 


fered them for sale. She said she did 
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not buy such things on Sunday. I threw 
away my poles. Mrs. C. did not break the 
Sabbath, and I did not get into the circus. 

The chief men of the town of that day 
were the Kinzies, the Hubbards, Beau- 
biens, G. W. Dale, J. B. F. Russel, R. J. 
Hamilton, etc. 

The St. James Episcopal Church was 
commenced in 1836. ‘There was a small 
Catholic chapel a block east of the Tre- 
mont House. The Presbyterians had a 
house about twenty by thirty in size, 
seated with schoo! benches, which served 
as chief church and school-house, where 
this present writer made mischief in school 
hours, and sat with aching bones through 
long, dull Sabbath services. Besides 
these (I have since learned) the Method- 
ists had a small room on the north side. 
These were the churches of that day. 


There was no regular service in any of | 


them. 

The town supported three schools, and 
school-rooms were hired here and there 
for school purposes. The Presbyterian 
Church just mentioned was situated on 
the alley, west side of Clark, between 
Lake and Randolph-streets; in this the 
chief school of the town was kept. In 
1836 I attended school on the west side, 
a few rods from the Point. The room 
was about ten by twelve. Mr. Wakeman 
was teacher. The highest classes read 
in the New Testament, this being the 
chief ‘ Reader” in the school. In the 
winter of 1836 and 1837 the only school 
on the west side was kept by Mr. King in 
his own dwelling-house. 

The Indians had generally left the 


country, but the annua] payment for 1836 | 


was made in Chicago, and five thousand 
Indians assembled for allowances. ‘The 
commissioner on pay-day held his office 
in an old frame house between Washing- 
ton and Randolph-streets, four or five 


- . ° | 
blocks from the river on the west side. | 


It was a quarter of a mile on the prairie, 
away from any other house. 


jarge semi-circle about the door. 


Many of Chicago’s present prominent | 


citizens were my schoolmates in that day. 
S. L. Brown, Francis Sherman, jr., Mrs. 


Ingles, and a host of others scattered | 
over the west, Ballentine Curtis, Irving | 


Granger, Scovills, and a half hundred 
others known through the country. 
alas! others, and loved ones too, are laid 


Vou. XI1.—30 





Sentries | 
marched hither and thither, forming a | 


But -| 


away in the grave. How many of us of 
the old time hold in memory Charles A. 
Stowel, Harrison Jones, Francis X. 
Taylor, William Sweet, and others pre- 
cious to memory ? 

The surroundings of Chicago were 
somewhat different from the present time 
of railways and prodigious cities! Some 
forty miles to the north was a little burgh 
of four or five houses called Little Fort, 
which is now .the charming Waukegan. 
Twelve miles north of the town, on the Mil- 
| waukie road, was a prominent tavern, kept 
| by a Dutchman, where dancing and whis- 
_ky drinking were the chief employments. 
This place was known far and near as 
Dutchman’s Point. That Dutch tavern- 
| keeper, John Plank by name, is now a 
| presiding elder in the Rock River Con- 
ference. 

Go down on the pier and you will see, 
some twelve miles to the north, a point of 
land extending into the lake. That from 
the early day until 1854 was known as 
Grosse Point. Until 1854 there was no 
| living thing there but the wolf, the deer, and 
here and there the lone wood-chopper in his 
hut. Every few days some small schoon- 
| er would anchor off the point to take in a 
_cargo of wood. A company of enterpris- 
ing trustees of a college bought threc 
hundred acres of land down there four 
years ago, and laid out a town, calling it, 
| after John Evans, the president of the 
board, Evanston. Now a beautiful town, 
with three colleges and a seminary, in- 
habited by the well-to-do people of Chi- 
cago, greets the railway traveler as he 
| speeds northward. Evanston will be 
known in history! One of the oldest 
citizens of Chicago, Mrs. E. Garrett, left 
at her death a property of over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the support of 
_a Methodist Biblical Institute at this old 
Grosse Point place. 

Ninety miles to the westward an old 
| quiet man ferried the traveler from the 
South to the lead mines of Galena, over 
the Rock River, and everywhere. Dixon’s 
Ferry was a noted place. That is Dixon 
now. Juliet (now Joliet) and Ottawa 
, were little villages to the southwest. 

Twelve miles south of Chicago there is 
a river very much like that at Chicago. 
Here early speculators laid out the city 
of Calumet. ‘They built a toll bridge, and 
spent hundreds of dollars striving to drain 
a large morass. You could not go amiss 





| 
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of the town stakes. 
with Chicago, and for a few years the 
struggle for life there was ardent indeed. 
Now Calumet is lonely enough, and fish- 
ermen dry their nets there! Beside so 


This city was to vie | 


| 


large a monster as Chicago all little fish | 


are swallowed up. 

The newspapers of 1835 in Chicago 
were the Chicago Democrat and the Chi- 
cago American. Both were small weekly 
sheets, very common affairs. The Chicago 
Democrat went into the hands of John 
Wentworth in 1836, who had just come to 
Chicago on foot to make his fortune, and 
has remained ever since the same paper it 
then was, as far as may be, changing only 
in size and material as times have changed. 
It has made a living, and something over, 
for its owner, and has sent him to Con- 
gress several times. John Wentworth 
ought to love the Democrat and do well 
by it. 

The American has changed hands and 
name several times. Some eighteen years 
ago its name was changed to Chicago Ex- 
press, and about 1844 it became the Chicago 
Journal, and continued under that 
cognomen until this present time. 

The Chicago Democrat is the first paper 
I ever remember seeing, and my first 
political impressions were received from 
it. It was customary in those days to 
berate the Whigs in the Democrat, and I 
verily believed Whigs were a set of ban- 
dits, seeking the country’s ruin. I had 
no more idea a Whig could be an honest 
man than that a robber is honest. I have 
had many a laugh since then at those old 
notions of mine. I was so credulous. I 
thought so grave a thing as a newspaper 
could not but be in earnest. I looked up- 
on an editor as a man far higher than I 
now place a president. © what a boyish 
faith I had in that old Democrat! 

It was a long time after 1835 before 
Chicago supported more papers than those 


has 


two first ones ; now, however, every prom- 
inent interest has its paper. Of some 
eight Advocates published by the Method- 
ists one of the best is published at Chicago. 

The arm of the journeyman printer long 
ago became too tardy, and they have 
brought in the man of iron from the mount- 
ains and set him at work, and his breath 
of steam utters words that burn! 

Long ago the village at the Point and 
the town near the lake became one, and 
there is one dense city now. This reaches 


four miles along the lake, and extends 
about four miles back into the country. 
The city is nearly square, and covers over 
sixteen square miles. There are, perhaps, 
one hundred and twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants. 

But let us return to our early incidents. 
There was no actual work done on the 
canal, which was the main moving cause 
of the city’s early progress, until 1836. 
Then, all things being ready, and the fif- 
teen years of “red tape” maneuvers hav- 
ing passed, and the matter having gone over 
from the officers of the cirecumlocution 
office into the hands of the people, July 4, 
1836, the work was set in motion. 

The 4th of July of 1836 was a great day 
‘for the people of Chicago. ‘That day was 
set apart as the day of commencing the 
Never a brighter day beamed on 
The sun shone down brightly, 


canal. 
the world. 
and it was just cool enough for linen 
jackets. Early in the morning cannon 
and musie aroused the town, and Chicago, 
small as it was, swarmed with anxious 
people. The ceremony of throwing out 
the first shovel full of earth was to be per- 
formed at Bridgeport, and speeches were 
expected on the occasion ; hence, from an 
sarly breakfast hour, the hearts of the citi- 
zens were set onanexcursion. The boys 
especially, among whom I was numbered, 
were on full tilt to see all the hurrah that 
could be seen. There was a small steam- 


| boat called the Chicago in the city ; it was 


’ 


about the size of a common steam “ tug, 
and was the only steamboat, I think, that 
had ever been in the river. This steam- 
boat was trimmed out gayly, as was also 
a vessel and a Mackinaw boat, and these 
three were to carry the notables up the 
river. The rabble and the boys were to 
go on foot, or in any other way they chose. 
Everything that looked like a boat was 
skipping over the river that day. Skiffs, 
yawls, canoes everywhere on the water ; 
wagons, carriages, and carts on the land 
made up the conveyances of the excited 
multitude. A tow-path had been built all 
the way up the east side of the river, which 
could have been seen as late as 1844. 
Early in the morning the steamboat was 
on a move; and I remember how her pipe 
was knocked down as she passed under 
the old draw-bridge on Clark-street. It 
was afternoon before the passengers saw 
Bridgeport ; and many of them did not get 
there then, by the way, for the Chicago 
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was so loaded she ran aground in mid 
river away up among the tanglewoods of 
Hardscrabble. It turned out to be a vexa- 
tious day to the boat riders. 

Some Irishmen shoveled out a few 
spadefuls of earth, and a few speeches 
were made to those who were so fortunate 
as to get there. 

Night drew on, and the throng began to 
straggle homeward, tired enough. All 
arrived safely, with no mishaps worthy of 
note except the famous steamboat. ‘That 
came puffing homeward through Hard- 
scrabble about dusk, and met an adventure. 
On the river bank, near Sherman’s stone 
quarry, was a large pile of small stones on 
the bank, where scows had been loaded. 
As the steamboat came along a party of 
Jrishmen (for what reason I could never 
learn) poured in a shower of stones upon 
the passengers. The boat was not going 
to be chased on Independence day, and 
therefore hove to for a pitched battle. 
Officers tried to do their duty, but failed. 
At last three men (the leader Mr. Steel) 
went ashore and put the valiant assailants 
to flight. An important man who had 
been brigadier of militia had skulked away 
on the steamboat and could not be brought 
to aid in the defense ; but when Mr. Steel 
caught one of these fellows, this same 
braggart came blustering ashore, and 
catching up a club struck the captured one, 
exclaiming courageously, ‘We'll give it 
to you!” 
cious blood on that momentous occasion. 


At last the sun went down and darkness | 


drew on. The great Illinois Canal had 
been commenced ; the 4th of July had 
been celebrated ; the crowd had let off 
their overplus of patriotism, and darkness 
and stillness ended the scene. 

In May, 1848, twelve years after the com- 
mencement of the canal—which had been 
discontinued in the bankrupt days of 1838 
—all Chicago turned out once more to 
hail the first boat that had glided through 
the channel commenced so long before. 
‘The canal was at last, after so long a time, 
finished, and it now exists as a monument 
of energy and expense. That same canal 
has consumed more money than it would 
take to checker our state with railroads. 

With me, personally, there are circum- 
stances that will always bring up peculiar 
emotions when I look upon that old canal. 
A brother, J. B. Field, to whom his family 
looked with hope, was out on that day of 


Many persons spilled their pre- | 
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| 1836. He was out, too, in 1848. He 
| had then become a business man, and had 
|a home and family of his own. He went 
up to Bridgeport in 1848 to see the open- 

ing of the canal, and in the evening came 
/home sick and feverish. The cold and 
| the excitement of the day had been too 
| much for him. He laid him down to die. 
| In one short week all that was mortal of 
him was laid in the graveyard north of 

Chicago. ‘The days of a city’s joy were 
days of sorrow to us! So do days of joy 
join hands with days of sorrow and inter- 
| link themselves forever! 
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| THOUGH the Pacific was smooth as a 
duck-pond, not a soul on board the 
| Golden Gate took breakfast on the eighth 
morning out from San Francisco, for Aca- 
pulco was but a few miles off, and we 
could breakfast much better on shore. 
Soon we approached the entrance of the 
| harbor ; tawny rocks with almost vertical 
strata project into the blue water ; behind 
'them ridges so shaggy with wood and 
underwood that they might have done 
honor to Scotland. After rounding another 
point, we are fairly in the cove, and out of 
sight of the Pacific. The village—for it 
| is no more—looks pretty among its groves 
| of orange, lime, and cocoa-trees, that even 
cast their shadow on the white sand below 
| the clear salt ripples. 

| Thick as musquetoes were the shore 
| boats around us, and great was their ri- 
| valry ; you had need to step the instant a 
| boat reached the ladder, or it would be 
| drawn from under your feet ; however, no 
accidents happened, and allat last reached 
the shore, a harvest to the boatmen of 
some fifty pounds, a dollar being the price 
for the trip. Beneath some large trees near 
the landing-place were two-score Mex- 
ican women, with as many stalls piled up 
with oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, pine- 
apples, and water-melons ; some, too, had 
cakes of country-made sugar, fresh eggs, 
and quantities of dyed coral and flimsy 
shell ornaments. People from on board 
ship are always eager for shore luxuries, 
and home-returning Californians are always 
| free with their money ; ladies bought cu- 
| riosities, and gentlemen fruit ; and by the 
| time the ship’s gun fired there was little 
i left for sale. I did not wonder that the 
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place lived entirely on the weekly steamer 


and the occasional man-of-war; a good 
hig man-of-war, they say, is better than 
ten steamers. ‘The gun fired, and my 
shipmates disappeared rapidly ; some la- 
mented they had paid their passage through, 
as they would otherwise have liked to ac- 
company me to Mexico and Vera Cruz; 
some talked of the danger from robbers— 


such a country for robbers; some, again, 


in a truly American, or, as Elia would say, 
Caledonian spirit, expressed their doubts 


of its being the shortest or cheapest way | 


to New Orleans. ‘The gun fired a second 
time ; the Golden Gate steamed off, Aca- 
pulco became quiet, and I was left alone 
te plan my journey. 

First, then, for a passport, which I ought 
to have obtained at San Francisco ; but if 
you have money to spend, no one at Acapul- 
co will oppose your landing or ask to inspect 
your baggage; you might be disgusted, 
and return on board ship, and then, good 
heavens ! EF] Senor Miranda, 
the alealde of the place and district, re- 
ceived me courteously ; he was a fat old 
gentleman, but fully as courteous as he 


what a loss. 


was fat; nothing would please him better 
than to give me a passport, and he gave 
me the document free of all cost, and all 
in his own handwriting; they have too 
few travelers to keep printed forms. 

Next for an animal and a saddle: you 
may hire these tolerably cheap, and a man 
to travel along with you and bring them 
back again; but it is a ** feckless” way of 
making the journey: you travel when he 
pleases, and stop when and where he 
pleases ; in short, you put yourself and 
eighty or ninety dollars at his disposal, 
and are carried through without incident 
or accident, the charm of all travel. I 
arranged for the appearance of a pony and 
saddle next day, in time for a start with 
the vice-consul, (who was glad of a coin- 
panion besides his servant,) and then I felt 
enough was done for the day. I was 
without a companion, for none but myself 
had stayed on shore, voluntarily ; half a 
dozen, who had smuggled themselves on 
board at San Francisco without paying 
their passage, after being kept ironed in 
the hold on a diet of bread and water, 
were turned loose at Acapulco, penniless, 
to get backward or forward as they could, 
and execute their prodigious threats of 


actions for false imprisonment, shooting 
the captain, blowing up the ship, and al- 





most the country. By night I had made 
three important discoveries—that the wo- 
men do all the little work that is done at 
Acapulco, and the men spend their time 
in cock-fighting or riding for cocks; sec- 
ondly, that 1 knew very little at present 
about smoking acigarito; thirdly, that the 
chickens were the toughest, and the choe- 
olate the most delicious, by far, of any J 
had come across. 

The start on any journey is agreeable ; 
but if it be a journey on horseback, and 
through the tropics, it is something more. 
In the cool of the afternoon we rode oui 
of Acapulco between groves of wild and 
cultivated orange-trees, alternating with 
patches of corn and sugar-cane ; the latter 
also grows wild. I was burdened with 
little ; only a revolver and a small knap- 
sack: not indeed that, after the fashion of 
Dionysius, in the Frogs, I carried these 
myself to relieve my pony; they were 
slung at the bow of my saddle, a genuine 
Spanish saddle, for which I must avow 
something of an affection. There are two 
other appurtenances none rides without— 
a prodigious pair of spurs, and a lariette, 
or long halter, always kept around you: 
horse’s neck, and coiled up in front of the 
saddle when you are riding. It was my 
destiny to ride if not entirely unarmed, at 
least all alone; my Rosinante was not 
fresh, for he had been ridden a long way 
in the morning ; so at a steep, rough hill— 
that is, a hill I then thought steep and 
rough—I dismounted, and led him; but 
after a few minutes he turned refractory, 
and broke my bridle all to bits; it must 
have been rotten enough previously ; 
if you have a thong or two of leather in 


VOT 


your pocket—and it is well not to travel 
without them—it will take you some min- 
utes to mend a broken bridle, and several! 
more to experimentalize on a Spanish bii, 
if you have not observed their application 
previously ; so by the time all was square 
again my Spanish friend, the ex-vice- 
consul, was fur out of sight, as soon hap- 
pens on an up-and-down serpentine bridle- 
road; sundry messages from in front 
reached me through the mouths of home- 
returning villagers, certainly not Homer’s 
“ articulate-speaking men ;” but IJ, poo: 
soul! knowing but a trifle of Spanish, and 
none of the names of villages, failed to 
apprehend their import, and most inno- 
cently rode on a league past the hamlet 
where my now ex-companion was waiting 

















for me. Next morning he passed my 
sleeping village unseen by me, and the 
next time we metit was in the Grand Plaza 
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_ their provisions along with them, and also 


of Mexico ; as he was in a great hurry to | 


get to the capital, and I was in none at 
all, our separation was really a very lucky 
one. 


grain for their mules, and a Jong trough 
of matting to feed them in. Their noise 
awoke me: abit of bread was soon munch- 
ed, Rosinante was soon saddled, and we 
were off, as the clouds before us had the 


| faintest tinge of saffron, while the morning 


When you are riding along bridle-paths | 
alone after dark, or by the uncertain light | 


of the moon setting behind the woodland, 


yourself very uncertain of your way, too, | 


and every moment feeling surer of having 
gone wrong, from not reaching the ex- 
pected village—just then the bark of a 
dog is the most welcome of all sounds. 
Venta had no inn; none of the villages 
have ; indeed there are but three or four 
posadas between Acapulco and Cuerna- 
vaca, ninety-three leagues ; but if you ask 
Jong enough you will always find a roof, 
and it will not be much more than a roof, 
to cover you. ‘The walls of the cottages 
are mere wicker-work, fastened to the 


star was yet undimmed. ‘To have waited 
for a substantial meal would have been to 
lose the prime. O those delightful rides 
‘in solitude, yet not alone,” along nar- 
row paths, shaded, even after the sun was 


| high in the heavens, by flowering trees of 


every kind and color, that load the air 
with perfume, or arched overhead by the 
convolvulus in all its varieties, from the 
little yellow one, no bigger than a golden 
thimble for the most delicate of fingers, 


_ to the large white that might rival a mag- 


nolia. The convolvulus, with its tangled 
growth, embowers the whole country, so 
that the unsunned rivulets flow cool across 


| your path: and all this is among mountains 


corner-posts that support the roof; the | 


latter is generally substantial, to resist the 
rainy season, and always projects into a 


sort of verandah, under cover of which the | 


lire is built and the cooking goes on. 


The | 


breath of a hungry traveler soon blows | 
up the smoldering ashes, and by the time | 
I had seen to my horse having his proy- | 


ender, my own was ready ; bread, choco- 
late, fried eggs, and beans, spread out in 
the verandah ; for inside the cottage about 
a score of women were kneeling and 
chanting before a small altar lit up with 
a few candles ; their voices were not spe- 
cially sweet, but the simple beauty of the 
chant itself, the earnest devotional feeling 
of those who sang, and most of all, the 
stillness of the hour, produced a harmony 
more than sweet; at the commencement 
of a journey it seemed “ to meet and greet 
one on the way ;” and with my revolver 
under my head, and the strain yet in my 
ears, I fell asleep ; not in bed, pray do not 
expect beds, the villagers have no such 
luxuries, but only mats of woven rushes 
that you may spread on the ground, and 
provide your own pillow. 

Fully a couple of hours before day- 
light the muleteers of a train of pack- 
mules were busy feeding their animals and 
preparing their own breakfast. 
day but I met or passed a train of forty 


wild and rocky as those of the Highlands, 
and infinitely more irregular in their form- 
ation: this union of sternness and beauty 
is the greatest charm of all. At the top 
of one steep, rugged hill, I stopped a 
breathing space, and looking back, had my 
last gaze on the far-off Pacific. Heat and 
thirst are apt to diminish sentiment, and 
even enjoyment, and still more so is an 
upset from your horse : after a long drink 
from one of the cool streams, | thought to 
mount as at other times, but my gallant 
gray thought otherwise, and for the first 


| time with me, played his darling trick of 


Hardly a | 


or fifty mules, with four or five muleteers | 


to keep them going and refasten the packs 
that are continually shifting; they carry 


kicking and bolting at the critical moment, 
so that the saddle-girth broke three parts 
in two, and the saddle turned, and sent me 
to the ground-—a very neat spill ; but from 
my having hold of the lariette, the horse 
could not escape, and after dragging me 
a short distance, came to a stand. All 
this was in the way of business, and did 
not prevent our reaching Dos Arroyos 
(Two Streams) in due season. ‘ Puedo 
almorzar aqui?” (Can I breakfast here ?) 
quoth I, at the first promising cottage. 
“Si, Seiior, blancos y tortuyas ?” Huevos 
is the legitimate word for eggs, blancos 
the village term : tortuyas are the national 
bread of Mexico, as much as oat-cake is 
of Scotland, but they more nearly resemble 
scones : the women soak the corn [Indian 
corn] in lye and water till it is hulled ; 
then pound it with an iron roller on a flat 
stone, and taking lumps in their hands, 











twist (whence the name) and flatten them 
into thin round cakes, and bake them on 
large flat iron pans over the coals ; these 
pans are in all Mexican cottages. Tor- 
tuyas, when brought to you hot-and-hot, 
as they should be, are excellent ; but when 
a day, or even a few hours old, they be- 
come tougher than cow-hide, rougher than 
saw-dust, and more indigestible than wed- 
ding-cake. Bread you do not often see in 
villages, and wheat I did not see growing 
till on the table-lands of Mexico. 

After breakfast and a siesta, I set to 
work on my broken saddle-girth, and though 
with queer instruments, mended it, so that 
very likely it will last till, as Mr. Chucks 
said of the top-gallant yard, it is time for 
it to be broken again ; but did the fair lady 
who put a bodkin in my needlebook think 
its first use would be to mend a saddle- 
girth, in a Mexican cottage, with a string 
of buckskin taken out of a pair of Indian 
moccasins, themselves bought at Great 
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Salt Lake city, the Mormon capital? This | 


afternoon a man tried to ‘plant’ me ; 
there are no professional ladrones till 
nearer Mexico, but an Englishman at Vera 
Cruz told me he had been robbed only ten 
leagues from Acapulco. As I was just on 
the point of riding down a steep hill through 
a narrow gully or cutting, where it was 
hard enough not to strike one’s knees, 
and therefore quite impossible to turn when 
once in it, up came a rider sharply behind 
—a little too soon ; reining aside, I Jet him 
and he received the customary 
Addios very sulkily, as one might 


pass on, 
salute of 
fancy an Arab who wanted to rob one, 
eating one’s salt ; he bore a strong resem- 
blance to one of the muleteers entering 
Dos Arroyos along with me. At the bot- 
tom of the hill he turned into a by-path, 
and as my own led me up an eminence, I 
could see him below, in company with 
another man, riding very fast through the 
my gray had 
for 
nothing, so we in turn sharpened up. 
After a league or so, the fellow again rode 
behind me, as before, just as I was enter- 


woods in a circumbendibus: 


not eaten two reales’-worth of corn 


ing a gully ; again he had to pass; again 
All this hap- 
pened a third time, and as it was getting 
dark he might perhaps have caught re at 
lust in a fix, but for my reaching the little 
of Lalto. Positively, next morn- 
ing he reappeared in the same fashion, but 


he turned into the woods. 


village 


as the path now became terribly steep and 








narrow, I thought the game had been play- 
ed long enough, and allowed my revolver, 
with its ‘cinco tiros,” to come in view 

he saw it, and I saw him no more. Be- 
fore night the revolver got a ducking; I 
missed the ford of the Pelegrino, a dark, 
broad torrent, such as in a northern eli- 
mate would delight the heart of a salmon- 
fisher ; but the pool looked so ealm, in 
spite of the big waterfall at its ‘ tail,” I 
was tempted in, not indeed supposing it 
shallow, but yet not expecting sudden 
depth. 


it was soon done, though not without com- 


In a moment we were swimming ; 


ing near an upset from “the gray,” strug- 
gling to climb a slippery sunken rock 
edging on the deep water ; but, till it was 
too late, I had never thought of lifting my 
revolver: wet as it was, not a single 
charge missed or hung fire ; that is saying 
something for Deane and Adains’s work- 
manship. ‘There was still half an hour's 
sunlight, and after spreading the contenis 
of my knapsack to dry, I sat down on a 
big stone and dissected the pistol, deposit- 
ing the screws ene by one in my wide- 
awake. ‘The lock is very simple, if you 
are used to it; half an hour’s work set all 
right, and an old buckskin glove made a 
very fair extempore case while the othe: 
was drying: in such a warm climate you 
need not bother about changing your own 
wet clothes; not, indeed, that I had a 
change with me. 

It is not my intention to speak of every 
day’s ride; they were leisurely enough, 
seldom beyond four or five leagues in the 
morning, and as much when the heat of the 
day was past. 
good deal alike ; but Rincon must not be 
forgotten; Rincon, the smallest of vil- 


lages, nestling beside a wooded stream at 


The villages, too, are a 


1e neac of 1€ [ONG Valley. is enshrined 
the head of the long valley. It I 


in memory along with the green hollow in 
which, at midnight, I first heard the sweet, 
sad monotone of the yet unseen Pacifie 
beating against its shore, not wildly ox 
savagely, but with a slow and solemi 
ground-swell ; and from you, little Rincon 
I first looked up at the Southern Cross 

looked up? no, but along the valley, at the 
bottom of which, dimmed indeed by the 
moonlight, yet shining through the moon 

licht, stood the Cross, almost vertical 

the season was that of the vernal Equinox 
I suppose none has ever dreamed dreams 
of travel, and not felt one dream realized 
on the first sight of le quattro stelle, as 
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Dante prophetically called them: beau- 
tiful stars in divine symmetry, speaking 
infinite things at midnight, when the wind 
is hushed among the pines on the mount- 
ains, and the stream in the valley runs 
silently among the silent trees, and the 
birds have ceased to sing, and there is 
calm everywhere, even in a beating heart. 
Many successive nights | rose from a mat- 
bed in some cottage verandah, to look on 
those stars, and—for so we mingle the 
most heavenly with the most earthly 
things—from their inclination knew it was 
time to give my horse his early feed of 
corn. 

Between a great many hundred feet of 
ascent and descent in the course of a day’s 
ride, it is hard to perceive any general 
rise of the country, yet almost league by 
league something of tropical vegetation 
drops behind. ‘The cocoa-trees ventured 
no further than four leagues from Aca- 
pulco; but after thirty-five leagues there 
is a sudden and complete change ; without 
crossing 
stant ascent out of deep rich valleys among 
grand, wild mountains, into one that is a 
mere trough, with bare, brown hills on 


any division, you pass, by a con- 


either side, and reach Masatlan, a village 
with a stone house, almost a posada. 
landlord I found a small strong man, with 
dark shaggy hair and beard, and with 
small, but keen, quick eyes; across his 
forehead and face was an ugly gash, half 
covered with bands of linen, and the many- 
colored blanket wrapped loosely round him 


‘the chief inn, the Meson di San Fran- 
| cisco, Was as quiet as death; they told me 


| 


| the day was ‘santo,’ and it was impossible 


| to get my horse shod till Saturday, or per- 


| haps Monday. 


4 


leagues, I did not like the risk. 


| afraid yours may be bad. 


In Mexico traveling with 
your horse unshod, or with only his fore- 
feet shod, is very common; mine had 
come so well enough; but with no black- 
smith for another thirty-five or forty 
First I 
was glad to change some United States 
gold at par for Mexican dollars, but that 
involves changing again, for in small vil- 
lages the people have no money, or are 
Sometimes ] 
could not get change even for a two-reale 
bit or reale; at Chilpansingo, however, 


_ they were glad enough to have my United 


States gold, but were unwilling to change 
English sovereigns, and would not look 
at California coin; the latter has a bad 


| name; I lost ten per cent. on all mine, 


and unfortunately nine tenths of my money 
was in that form. Even in the States it 
is at five percent. discount ; but as a dol- 


| lar a day will pay all.your traveling ex- 


The 


penses when once started, the loss is not 
very serious, after all. 

Patience and perseverance will do a 
good deal ; I found a blacksmith’s house. 


| and sat there till he returned from mass. 
| He would shoe my horse after dinner, and 


gave a sort of Orientalism to his appear- | 


ance, 
asked a good many questions I did not 
care to answer, for I did not like his man- 
ner or looks; meanwhile his son kept 
bothering me to take him as a servant for 
the journey, to clean the cabayos, ete. ; 
I had work enough to get rid of him by 
standing a reale’s-worth of aguardiente— 
brandy, or whatever spirit you like to call 
it. A few leagues beyond Masatlan is 
Chilpansingo, a town perhaps three-quar- 
ters of a mile square, with long narrow 
streets closed in by the massive stone 
walls of one-story houses, pierced here 
and there with a door, but scarcely ever 
with a window. Ugly as the valley is, the 
town itself has many pleasant gardens, full 
of lemons, and 


orange-trees, bananas. 


Finding I was from California, he | 


invited me to share the meal; as the fol- 
lowing day was Good Friday, dinner was 
frugal—tortuyas, and two kinds of beans. 
Théy offered to get me a spoon to eat 
with, but I preferred doing at Rome as 
Rome does, and a few days’ practice had 


_ made me expert in the application of pieces 


of tortuyas to all such purposes. After 
dinner the blacksmith gave me a lesson 
in making cigaritos, and then walked out 


to buy horse-shoes and nails at a shop, for 


Many villagers I met tramping home with | 


a stock of candles for the ensuing Easter 
festival, and others were still buying ; but 


they seem to import the shoes in boxes. 
We could buy but seven nails, and as the 
day was “ santo” the blacksmith would 
not make more than enough to shoe the 
fore-feet: the pair of shoes and seven 
nails cost seven reales, about three shil 
lings and sixpence ; and the shoeing half 
adollar. A traveled young Mexican caine 
in, and assisted me in blowing a quaint 
pair, or one might say two pairs, of verti- 
cal bellows: he assured me there were 
placeres in the mountains opposite, and 
wished I would stay to work them ; he had 
been to New York to get up a mining com- 


| pany, but came back d7paKroc, as Thu- 
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cydides would say, and with an idea that 


ciation, made it easier of understanding 
to a foreigner; the result was most unin- 
tellible gibberish. But while he talked I 


eyes and every sense : two such forms and 
faces as you rarely see ; such as you might 
take for an ideal of Shakspeare’s fairest 
Italian heroines ; oval faces, hair black, 
but not jet-black ; eyes dark, clear, soft, 
and laughing ; complexion a delicate bru- 
nette; the stature that most graceful for 
women ; and the throat and whole figure, 
though slight, yet of a symmetry that not 
even the folds of the long mantilla, flung 
a second time over the left shoulder, could 
entirely conceal. ‘The sisters of Chilpan- 
singo disappeared all too soon: I hovered 
about a long while, asa moth might around 
a dark lantern, in the hope of at least see- 
ing the light, if it cannot burn itself, and 
at last went home in safety and darkness. 

It would be hard to condemn all Mexi- 
can inns upon a single specimen ; but the 
Meson di San Francisco was the dullest 
of hostelries. The house and verandah oe- 
cupied two sides of an inner court-yard, and 
on to the verandah opened sundry rooms, 
or cells, or sepulchers. Cuarto No. 6, 
about twelve feet square, contained three 
or four old chairs, a small table, and a sort 
of bedstead, covered with leather, but not 
with bedding; the walls were of solid 
stone, without windows or any way of exit 
but through narrow folding-doors of oak, 
four inches thick. Perhaps I ama coward ; 
but I never could get over the feeling that 
some one could, if not possibly, at least 
conceivably, shut me in; and careless of 
my revolver, looked only at my powder- 
flask, and examined the practicability, with 
that limited amount, of blowing the door 
or door-lock open. Any way it is dull 
work, “ sitting alone, singing alone,” and 
dining alone ; no delightful siesta in the 
long grass hammock swung from corner 
to corner of the house ; no chatting with 
the lively muchachas; and, to do Mexican 
village girls justice, though blessed with 
a rather Indian complexion, while young 
they are commonly and uncommonly pret- 
ty; then what a comfort that all the long 
noonday not a man is to be seen; whether 
they are out at work or at play, one neither 
knows nor cares. A girl’s curiosity makes 
her more pleasant and more piquant, per- 
haps flatters the traveler; but for ‘los 
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| hombres,” their curiosity becomes imper- 
speaking Spanish with an English pronun- 


tinence, or at least a bore ; then you pick 
up the language from the women ; they 


| understand you ; but you never understand 
| the men. 
had across the street better occupation for 


In the evenings one had to 
make the best of it, but often when supper 
was over, and I stood smoking in the 
inquisitive muchacha 
would come out for a talk, instead of Jy- 
ing down in-doors with the rest on a mat, 
by the splinter of pitch pine stuck aslant 
in the ground, and serving for a candle. 
Thus every one will see the preferability 
of a cottage toan inn. But, perhaps fitly, 
this night, the eve of the Crucifixion, was 
set apart for less worldly and sensuous 
The church (only the second 
I had seen since Acapulco; the villages 


occupation. 


have none) was crowded with both sexes. 
Except a short sermon from a very fat old 
priest, there was no service, but an ar- 
rangement of images, and preparation for 
The continual adjustment 
of dresses and lights gave me painfully the 


a procession. 


| idea of being behind the scenes at a thea- 


ter; but one could not deny there was 
something effective, though theatrically so, 
in the ghastly pallor of the Saviour ; at 
one time clothed in the purple robe, and 
crowned with thorns, at another, blind- 
folded and buffeted. A second figure was 
that of the Virgin ; and a third male figure 
I could not understand. At last the pro- 
cession formed, and paraded the principal 
streets, accompanied by lamps, and fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people carrying 
candles; the brightness of the Paschal 
moon took off from their effect, but the 
serenity of a tropical night added much to 
that of the measured steps and solemn 
chanting of the priests and the bearers of 
the images. All knelt down as they pass- 
ed, myself included, who have no personal 
fear of symbolism, nor any admiration of 
an obtrusive, unaccommodating Protest- 
antism. ‘The next evening there was simi- 
larly a procession, but only of a bier fol- 
lowed by the Virgin. 

To Sumpango, a small town three 
leagues from Chilpansingo, there was al- 
most a carriage-road, but I saw no vehi- 
cles, nor even a wheel-rut anywhere. I 
now, for the first time, began to hear the 
rumors and econjec- 


word “ revolution,” 
tures of what had taken place at Puebla, 
and not unfrequent questionings whether 
Acapuleo had “ pronounced,” or Alvarez 
From Sumpango to Mescala 


was there. 

















. ° | 
the journey is twelve leagues, without an | 
| bles. 


inhabited house ; there is at one point a 
small deserted hamlet, deserted at the 
time of the revolution, people told me, but 
what revolution they meant I could not 
exactly find; probably that of 1855, when 
Santa Anna was turned out. The Amer- 
ican war is hardly known as more than a 
myth in such a lack of reading. 
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route lay the whole distance along the | 
Caiiada, or River bottom, an ignorance of | 


which word sent me two thousand feet or 
so in steep zigzags up a mountain side ; 
the error found, it was too late in the after- 
noon to attempt twelve leagues ; and the 
rider ] had met asked me into his cottage, 
and afterward refused any payment. I was 
not sorry to have returned to the town, 
for one object of interest I had overlooked 
—a ruined church, with a solitary palm- 
iree beside it; a poet might have found 
something to write of that tree, separated 
irom all its kindred by forty leagues, alone 
in a dreary valley, and beside a ruin. I[ 
only said, “Thou and I, tall tree, are 
strangers here !” 

Long before daybreak on Easter morn- 
ing, guns were firing and music was play- 
ing, and villagers were dribbling in, as, 
along with the twilight, I left Sumpango ; 
this time in the right direction. The 
ravine was often narrow, and the mount- 
ains on either side high and steep enough, 
but they had neither the grandeur of bare 
rock nor the beauty of a luxuriant vegeta- 
duller sort. Higher up were whole leat- 
less woods, and everywhere different spe- 
cies of cactus, almost itself'a tree ; possibly 
the blossoms just opening may alter their 
appearance, but those tall upright pillars 
particularly hateful to 
from hence almost to 
them in fences around 


of dull green are 
me; the villagers, 
the table-land, use 
their cottages or corrals. 
ina few wooded parts of the Cafiada I 
saw greater variety of birds than on any 
previous day; the little scarlet bird, that 
can settle on the lightest spray, was ab- 
sent, and turtle-doves were common lower 
down ; but green parroquets, and the wood- 
pecker with his gorgeous crest of crimson, 
were entirely new; while the lizards, as 
of old, flashed to and fro in the sunshine. 
A burning sunshine it was, as the day ad- 
vanced, and, worst of all, and most unex- 
pectedly, on a sudden the stream I had 
crossed half a mile before was dry ; not a 
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drop of water Jay between the white peb- 
Of course, traveling down stream 
it is hopeless to look for water till you 
reach some greater stream, of which this 
is a tributary; that I knew to be five 
leagues off, and five very bad leagues too ; 
so there was no help but a pistol-bullet ; 
not as a substitute for a bare bodkin, but 
to chew ; I offered my horse one, but he 
would not try it. 

Perhaps I had spent Easter-day as well 
riding as resting, for the first thing I saw 
after dismounting at Mescala was a scion 
of the family returning, most crestfallen, 
with a defunct cock, its blood still dripping 
from a large gaping wound ; my hostess, 
without a word of pity, began at once to 
pluck and clean it ; for my part, I was not 
sorry my own meal was already on the 
fire. In the evening there was a gay fan- 
dango. Beside the village flows the Rio 
de Mescala, a smooth, deep, and exceed- 
ingly rapid river, some fifty or sixty yards 
wide ; my host and another man agreed 
for three reales to put me across; one 
swam the horse over, the other swam over, 
towing me and my property on a raft of 
wicker-work and gourds, five or six feet 
square. We drifted a long way down 
stream, but got over safely ; this primi- 
tive method of transit, however, though 
well enough for a single traveler, must be 
a long business with a whole train of pack 


mules. While breakfasting at the hamlet 


| of Chaletla, an alealde, with four or five 
tion; only a few flowering trees of the | 


Strange to say, | 


armed men as an escort, rode up, and 
presently began to inspect my gray, as he 
ate his corn and sacate in the shade; 
sacate are the blades of corn which are 
sold in small bundles, two or three for a 
reale. Now the appearance of Rosinante 
was not so magnificent as to attract any 
special admiration ; far from it; having 
come to work fresh from a scanty pas- 
ture, for round Acapuleo there is little 


feed, he was “ flaco, mucho flaco,” very 
‘thin, though free to eat as much as he 


>) 
| horse, 


liked ; so this scrutiny could not be flat- 
tering, nor was it contemptuous, but in 
truth detective. Presently his worship 
(in Spanish countries every one is “ your 
worship”) beckoned me to come to him ; 
half way was as much as was consistent 
with the dignity of the British lion, “ Your 
> said he, “has the brand of this 
village ; it is stolen, and you must give it 
up.” To this I answered, with Anglo- 
Saxon brevity, that I knew nothing about 
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the brands; that I had paid for the horse ; 
it belonged to me, and I meant to keep it ; 
if he wanted to know more he could see 
my passport, at the same time handing him 
that document ; he read it, but persisted 


till I had blustered a little about * el con- | 


sul Britannico.” Then, said he—for an 


old shepherd’s plaid shooting-jacket and 


2a woolen shirt leaves a man’s status a 


' under the 
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| welcome ‘ Si, Sejior, aqui si quiere V. 





” 


You can stay here if you like. Thereupon 
the front folding-doors of the house were 
thrown open, and I rode through the prin- 
cipal apartment, the long room in all Mex- 
ican town houses, into a court-yard behind ; 
seated three 


verandah were 


| sehoras, one of them painting some flowers. 


She was a handsome, dark-eyed girl, and 


little in doubt—** what is your trade or 
| consisted in letting her rich black. hair 


profession?” “ That’s none of your busi- 
ness,” I thought, but answered indirectly ; 
to wit, that I was traveling to Méjico and 
Vera Cruz, and afterward to the Estados 
Unidos and Inglaterra, if it should seem 
good to me. A man must take what he 
can get, and the alcalde could get no more ; 
I was turning to go 
tinued, “ ‘Tiene aguardiente la?” pointing 
to the where my_ saddle, etc., 
were de posite d. ‘ No, Senor,” 
though 


cottage, 
I answer- 
doubtful 
whether he thought me a smuggler or 
merely wanted a drink himself: “ No, 
tiene V. not 
from any wish to insult him, but to dis- 
cover the object of his question. ‘The an- 
through the 


ed, very truly, rather 


Sefior, vy V. aguardiente ?” 


however, was a shot 


swer, 


rather handsomely dressed ; the peculiarity 


fall to her waist wholly unconfined by comb 


or ribbon; most girls wear it bound up, 


away, when he con- 


body, for all his attendants burst into a | 


roar of laughter at the notion, while I 


o what in 


politely bowed, and he, mutterin 
English would sound very like a strong 
oath, ordered a start at once, and rebuking 
his fellows, rode away. As he possessed 


a superfluity of official self-consequence, 


and with a pin of gold, if they possess as 
much wealth, passing through and holding 
it. But the seiora had not judged ill: 
and the grace with which she flung back 
the dark 


from the saffron kerchief around her throat, 


tresses from her forehead and 
such as dark-haired gipsies love to use, 
was a charming individuality that harmon- 
ized with her rare archness and Jaughing 
‘“ Sientese V.,” said 
she, offering me a chair as I entered the 
We 


yon my day’s 


yet eager curiosity. 
verandah after unsaddling my horse. 
soon fell into conversation uy 
journey and the terribly unpronounceable 
name of the last village, and the flowers 
she was painting, freshly plucked from 


| among a myriad of blossoms in the court— 


no pity whatever was needed for his mor- | 


tification. 
The sun was still high when, after 
long ride over broad plains and slopes of 


a 


dry grass-Jand, I crossed the Sierra, and 


descended into the valley; one very like 


of Utah, and treeless but for the 


large dark grove concealing all of Kguala 


those 
except the white dome of its church. Fgu- 
ala is a large village with a small town'at 
its core, and the place beyond which they 
of Chilpansingo and Mesceala assured me 
there were “ muchos ladrones,” and travel- 
ing alone “ sin companero,” one would cer- 
tainly be robbed. No people like disre- 
pute at their own door, so Eguala declares 
the road safe twelve leagues further, but 
then an abundance of robbers, for in the 
existence of these somewhere all agree. 
The Meson di San Francisco was enough 
for an experience of posadas, and I looked 
out for some private house to pass the 


night at: after a few refusals came the 


the Portugal or flore di Felfa, (as she 
called it,) and the rose, the flore di Cas- 
tilla. Some dull 
and broke up our ¢éte-d-téte; 


came in 
but after 
chocolate, the delicious chocolate, served 


visitors then 


up in the tiniest mugs of porcelain, as if 
any more of such deliciousness would be 
overpowering, we sat and talked and talk- 
ed. The Senhora must know more about 
me; was I really Yrgles and not Frances? 
Certainly Twas. And had I ever been at 
London? O yes, I lived there all my 
life. And the Palacio di Cristallo, was it 
‘mucho grande,” and at Hyde Park, was 


it not? and who could have thought it 
would be moved elsewhere and made 
ee 


mucho mas grande.” And England was 
not a republic, we had a Reina, and what 
was her name, and was she “ hermosa” 
(beautiful) ? 
loyally, and the seiiora expressed her ad- 


To all this I answered very 


miration of a country governed by a beau- 
tiful queen who could not oppress you if 
she would, and would not if she could. 
Then France, that was not a republic now, 
it had an emperor ; was he not related to 
Yes, I 


‘“el grande Napoleon?” said, 


he had been president, and behaved like a 
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scoundrel, and made himself absolute ; but 
such things take place so often in Mexico, 
that my little bit of political morality was 
quite thrown away on the fair sejiera. 
And there was an empress, was there not, 
a Castilian lady, and was she, too, beau- 
tiful, and had I seen her? Yes, she was 
“mucho, mucho hermosa ;” I had seen 
her myself, so there was no mistake. The 
seiiora looked proud of her countrywoman. 
And were the English Christians? Yes, 
said I. Ah, that was better than the 
Americanos, they were not Christians, 
they were anything ; and how many broth- 
ers and sisters had I, and how many of 
them were married, and was I married 
myself ? 

ala before. 


No, senora, I never was at Kgu- 

And how old was I, and what 
was my birthday, and who was my patron 
saint? The last was more than I could 
O, she must know; there was an 
almanae somewhere; so after due exam- 
turned out San Herculano was 
my patron, at which the sefora laughed 


say. 
ination it 
a good deal, so I take it he is a saint of 


account, and the 
could not have told me much about him. 


small seora herself 


However, I promised, in memory of her, | 


to build him a chapel—in Spain, of course. 
Then she gave me a brilliant description 
of Méjico, with its “‘ muchas yglesias” and 
convents, in one of which 
educated; and very well educated too, 
except perhaps in point of geography, on 


she had been 


which her knowledge was a good deal 
like that of Katinka or Dudu. 
an island near Morocco, between Egypt 
and. Tangiers.” 

Beyond Eguala the route passes through 
one or two fine mountain valleys, and from 
time to time comes upon pieces of wide 
road. Wherever cutting on a mountain 


** Spain’s 








| it somewhere. 


} 


| 
| 


side has been necessary, it has been done | 
well,and as a commencement of a carriage | 
road to Acapulco, which has long been 

talked of, and ought long since to have | 


been made. At one village I had to dis- 
mount, pay a reale as toll, and write my 
name in a book ; a ticket being given me 
in exchange, and asked for a few leagues 
further on. Presently I reached the Rio 


d’Amacusac, apparently a sluggish stream, | 


except where I| forded it, for by this time 
the country again consists of plains and 
low hills ; there is a little town and church 
on the river side, and of the same name. 


A league beyond passed by the Sienda di 


S. Gabriel, a fine monastery and church, | 
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surrounded by beautiful gardens, with 
cocoa-trees and other tropical productions 
that are exotics here; bright streams of 
water pass through and along the walls, 
and the plain all around is irrigated by 
means of little channels. Another league 
brought me to Ixtla, a town known as 
Puente d’Ixtla, or the Bridge of Ixtla, the 
first of any kind from the Pacifie coast. 
My host here was a troublesome fellow. 
Unluckily I had let out the name Califor- 
nia, a magic spell wherever you go. Grow- 
ing sleepy, I put my haversack down as 
a pillow; but I was from California; of 
course it had ‘ oro” in it; my host, no 
doubt, sat watching it the whole time I 
slept. At the first opportunity, he lifted 
it: Heavens! whata weight! it was oro, 
then; his eves glistened; alas! nothing 
but some bullets and a heavy bullet-mold. 
Hie felt my saddle ; evidently would have 
liked to have felt me; and though finding 
no trace of oro, retained to the Jast an un- 
diminished belief that I had quantities of 
He tried hard to stick a 
horse, or saddle, or spurs into me at a 
long price; and failing that, his own com- 
pany, the least acceptable of all, and as a 
protection against ladrones. The last offer 
had a dishonest look; yet, sooth to say, 
I do believe the man had no idea of rob- 
bing me, or he could have knocked me on 
the head when asleep, but California and 
the idea of * oro” had fascinated him. The 
good people of [xtla, like those of Eguala, 
assured me there was no danger of rob- 
bers for another twelve leagues beyond 
Cuernavaca: and so all through the coun- 
try the terrible ‘‘ muchos ladrones” have 
always been thirty miles or more ahead, 
and I could never manage to make up the 
distance. However, Cuernavaca was the 
end of my solitary ride ; a quaint old town, 
anda stern, gloomy-looking old town, with 
its gray cathedral church and frowning 
but high as it is, all the tropical 
vegetation seems to flourish there, cling- 
ing like a young wife around a grim old 
husband. I sold my horse and saddle for 
what they would fetch off-hand, and at 
three in the morning rattled away in the 
diligencia for that bourne of my expecta- 
tions, the far-famous Méjico. 


towers ; 


+s o+ —— 


Creverness, says Margaret Percival, is 
like good-nature, a point always brought 
forward when there are others which it 
is desirable to keep in the back ground. 
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HINDOO EMIGRANTS. 


(THE writer was one of twenty English- 

men engaged in conveying from East 
to West two hundred and sixty natives of 
the Carnatic. Iorty.of these were women ; 
and thirty children under ten years of age ; 
the remainder, youths or adult men. Most 
of the males were strictly coolies or labor- 
ers, chiefly agricultural ; but some had ex- 
ercised specific arts or callings, as meial- 
workers, bricklayers, basket- 
makers, cloth-weavers, barbers, milkmen, 
shoemakers. 


painters, 


confectioners, washermen, 
One had been employed in making gar- 
lands for native 
Many had been gardeners, drawers of toddy 
from the palmyra trees, bullock or bandy 
drivers, and a number had worked in the 
paddy-fields. Several had been * boys” 
or palanquin-bearers, some peons, police- 


festivals and funerals. 


men, or messengers; others, domestic 
servants, cooks, or horsekeepers. One 
had been a sepoy. ‘l'wo had been school- 
masters, of whom one could read and write 
Iinglish imperfectly. About a dozen had 
been to the Mauritius us free emigrants, 
and had there acquired some knowledge 
of French. Fifteen of the party were 
Mussulmans, six or eight Roman Catho- 
lies, and of the remaining about fifty were 
Pariahs. 
the greater number were in the prime of 


Their ages varied, but by far 


early manhood. 

Their complexions were of all shades, 
froin light bronze or yellow, through rich 
chestnut brown, to dark olive, bordering 
on black. ‘The children were the fairest, 
but among adults there was a wide range. 
The younger men were especially hand- 
some, with open oval countenances, fine 
eyes and teeth, smooth soft skins, and 
well-proportioned forms. Some were, of 
course, of Jess graceful mold, but scaree- 
ly any were misshapen, and a few were of 
peculiarly attractive aspect. ‘The women 
were inferior to the men in personal ap- 
pearance. 

Though amply supplied with clothing 
by the government emigration authorities 
at Madras, they made little use’ of it on 
board, and dressed as they were accustomed 
todo onshore. ‘The men contented them- 
selves with a cloth round their loins; the 
garment of the women was a long cotton 
cloth, wrapped and folded so as to conceal 
the trunk, and descending to the knees, or 


a little below them. Simple as were the 


| 
| 


| female drapery was worn. 


| sometimes 





materials, there was much scope for ele- 
gance and taste in the way in which this 
They invari- 
ably left the head uncovered; the men 
did the same, but at other 
times investing it with a turban or cap. 
In both sexes the feet and legs were bare. 


| Young children were quite nude, but had 


a string round the middle, to which the 
torecloth would afterward be attached. 
Unpretending, however, as was their 


| costume, these coolies were as profuse in 


ornaments as their means would allow. 


| The women, if unable to procure bracelets 


of the precious metals, wear rings of glass 


upon their wrists, and the greater the 


| number of these rings, the better are they 


| sides of the nose. 


pleased. As they are necessarily drawn 
on over the hands, they fit loosely upon 
the arms, and clank one on the other as 
the wearer moves. Rings of silver, pew- 
ter, or brass, in lieu of more costly fabrics, 
are worn upon the fingers and toes, and 
rings’ or jewels hang from the tip 
The neck is encireled 


and 


with strings of beads, or decorated with 


| tassels and trinkets of various devices, 


| suspended from a cord. 


The lobe of the 


| ear is perforated, and through the aperture 


is introduced a coil of painted paper or 


| palm Jeaf, wound on itself like a watch- 


| decked 


| clothing. 


spring. By contrivances such as these, 
the 


and converted into an open circle, larger 


lobe is sometimes much elongated, 
in cireumterence than the whole remaining 
portion of the ear. Little children are 
with necklaces, bracelets, and 
rings, before they assume a particle of 
Among men, ear-jewels are 
frequent, and in a few may be observed 
the pendent lobe. Some also wear finger 


|; and toe rings. 


In the arrangement of their hair, these 
emigrants exhibited a great diversity of 


| taste, with much of what some might callan 


| absence of all taste. 


It was frequent with 


| the men to shave the head, except a tuft 


| on the crown and at the sides. 


The hair 
of the vertex is never cut, and is some- 
It 


is either plaited into a queue or tied into 


times long enough to reach the waist. 


a knot, or suffered to hang disheveled. 
The hair is occasionally cut in the most 
fantastic shapes and patterns, and at other 
limes permitted to preserve its natural 
and The women 


growth appearance. 


| leave it as nature formed it, and in them 


it is often luxuriant and beautiful. It is 
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generally lank and soft; in a few instances | 


thick and curling. Jn young children it 
may be brown; in adults always black, 
but soon whitens with age. Most of the 


women had their arms tattoed in blue, but | 


there was nothing remarkable in the de- 
vices. ‘The other prevalent adornments, 
if such they may be called, were the usual 
idolatrous symbols. ‘The Vishnuvites paint 


three yellow lines, diverging upward from | 
the root of the nose; the Sivaites present 
though his name was Tippo Saib, partook 
| of the 


three parallel horizontal white lines across 
the forehead, breast, and upper arms; and 


it is common with them to have a vertical | 


blue line down the center of the forehead. 


It was the absence of these marks that | 
chiefly distinguished from the rest the Mo- | 
| Of execrations and expletives they have 


hammedans and Roman Catholics. 
Both sexes were sadly inattentive to 
Every morning, 


personal cleanliness. 


however, they might have been scen in | 
| offender, past, present, and to come. 


rows along the deck, washing their mouths, 
and rubbing their teeth with pieces of stick, 
kept for the purpose. ‘This was not neg- 
leeted, even if it included the whole cere- 
mony of ablution. ‘They were also in the 
habit of frequently pouring water on their 


feet. 


with which they were infested. 

Their food was according to a dietary 
scale prescribed by government. und was 
al than their necessities or in- 
clinations required. Rice was the staple 
article, to which the other ingredients, the 
dholi—a species of pulse, the salt fish, 
the ghee or clarified butter, the tamarinds, 
and savory herbs, were rather regarded as 
Each day’s first duty was to 
serve out in one mass the requisite amount 
of provisions for the whole. 
quent appropriation and preparation of 


more liber 


accessories, 


this food were left to the emigrants them- 
| among all classes, they could safely be in- 
' trusted with the management of their own 


It was for the most part conduct- 
ed by a certain few, who possessed more 


selves. 


activity than their neighbors, and sufficed 
to occupy them all the morning. The 
rest were perfectly willing to be exempt 
from any trouble but that of eating. ‘The 
proper quantity of rice they estimated by 
2 measure brought with them, which al- 
Jotted to each about twenty-four ounces a 


day ; and having been duly proportioned, 
A cook- 
house was provided on either side of the 
ship, one for men of caste, the other for | 
Mohammedans 
will not eat unless the cook be of the faith, 


it was set to boil in large pans. 


Pariahs and Mussulmans. 


The principal occupation of the | 
women was that of destroying the vermin | 
| greatest difficulty in provisioning the emi- 
_ grants related to the article of water. 


The subse- 





but Pariahs are quite content to take their 
food at Moorish hands, One day, at the 
commencement of the voyage, the Moham- 
medan cook refused to act, in consequence 
of some offense he had received, and his 
place having been taken by a Pariah, the 
Mussulmans refused to eat. ‘They de- 
manded a fresh supply, but, with a view 
of correcting such evils for the future, the 
request was disregarded. One of the num- 
ber, however, whose flesh was weak, al- 


accursed thing, and thereby pro- 
an indignant outbreak on the part 
of the * true believers.”” The torrent of 
abuse poured forth, by one youth in par- 
ticular, was overwhelining and _ terrific. 


voked 


no Jack. but the denouncement most in 
vogue is that of all kinds of defilement and 
dishonor to the female relatives of the 
A 
Hindoo, one morning, was detected eating 
meat that he had obtained from the ship’s 
cook, and had a sentence of excommuni- 


| cation passed upon him by those of his 


own caste, though with none of the vio- 
lence of the Mussulman proceedings. 
The Pariahs will eat anything. The 

At 
first there was much grumbling about the 
seantiness of the supply, although the con- 


| sumption exceeded the stipulated allow- 


So 


ance of three quarts a head per day. 


one morning the distribution was given up 


into their own hands, and as it was so 
managed that many did not obtain any at 
all, we had in the evening a rather serious 
disturbance After this we had to watch 
it ourselves, but by degrees they learned 
to practice greater discretion and equity, 
and a better understanding soon prevailing 


affairs. In the cooler weather experienced 
in the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the allowance of water was more than 
they needed, and the only article of which 
the full prescribed amount was ever in de- 
mand was tobacco. 

Smoking was their great solace, but 
they had some positive and defined amuse- 
ments. A tumtum or native drum had 
been provided for them, and when first in- 
troduced, occasioned much merriment; but 
as, in their music, noise is the chief ele- 
ment, the instrument was soon disabled 
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and laid aside. 
of singing among them, and they had many 


‘There was a good deal 


rhyming tales or fables, but the sounds to 
which they rehearsed them scarcely de- 
served the name of tunes. Men would 
dance in circles to a measured step, clap- 
ping their hands or striking short sticks ; 
but women never joined in the exercise. 
The only sedentary game remarked was 
une played with counters upon a diagram, 
like a draught-board, chalked on the deck 
for the purpose, and seemed to partake of 
chance and skill combined. Many of the 
youths amused themselves with athletic 
sports, and there was a general tendency 
to cheerfulness and mirth, with no defi- 
ciency of resource as to pastimes. Dur- 
ing the lovely weather we enjoyed while 
running through the southeast trade of 
the Atlantic, their fondness for grotesque 
dressing, mummery, and practical joking 
was pursued in a more systematic manner ; 
and with the aid of some rude scenery, 
and a concerted plan, they got up a kind of 
theatrical entertainment. We Europeans 
were ceremoniously invited to witness the 
performance, in which, so far as we could 
comprehend it, there was little to admire, 
but as a means of harmless diversion to a 
native audience, it was not to be despised. 

On this, as on other occasions, we were 
necessarily much indebted to the services 
of the professed interpreters; but such 
lingual acquirements as passed muster with 
the authorities at Madras, were far below 
the standard that strangers like ourselves 


have found it desirable to impose. 


would 
One only of this official class spoke fluent 
English. He was a smart young man, 
who had been servant to an officer, and 
could converse with equal apparent ease 
in four of the languages of India, but his 
character was by no means a model of 
propriety. ‘The vernacular tongues of the 
people were the Tamil and Telugu, and 
the Mussulmans among themselves used 
the Hindoostanee, which they have derived 
from their migratory forefathers, but it is 
not generally known to the heathen inhab- 
itants of Southern India. The Telugu 
natives were about a fourth of the entire 
number, but most of them could speak 
Tamil also, and many of Tamil extraction 


A know!l- 


edge of the two languages would seem to 


were acquainted with Telugu. 


prevail extensively ; but while they have 
common affinities, they are very unlike in 


details. The ‘Telugu men who worship 
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Vishnu are the proper Hindoos. From 
fifteen to twenty on board were able to 
read and write with ease. 
that they could do either; but on trial it 
was found that they could form and pro- 


Some denied 


| nounce the numerous alphabetical charac- 


ters and combinations of their native lan- 


guage. ‘lhe number of these letters and 


' sounds is something formidable to an En- 


Others said 
that they could read; yet when books were 


glish student of the Tamil. 


placed in their hands they were evidently 
ata loss. 
that they should know their alphabet, 
picked up, it may be, from their parents 
or playfellows, without possessing, under 


It seemed a common occurrence 


ordinary circumstances, an opportunity for 
The 


thus gained would be almost mechanical, 


further acquirements. information 
and of little practica! utility. The inquiries 
made with a view of testing their attain- 
ments, led to a great rage for cultivating 
the literary arts. Paper, pens, and ink 
were eagerly asked for, or else they were 
content with borrowing or contriving styles 
for engraving the palmyra-leaf. Some 


became teachers, others learners; and 


from morning to night, for several days, 
the 


din of a school-room. 


ship resounded with the accustomed 
Each little world, 
like the larger one, has its fashions and its 
toys, pursued intensely while they last, 
but easily changed and soon forgotten. 
But every encouragement was given to 
the emigrants to favor their efforts for im- 
provement; and it is to be hoped that, 
during the voyage, all learned something 
which may have contributed to their sub- 
sequent advantage. 

Two births took place into our com- 
munity. The 
Hindoo women, appears to involve little 


attendant process, with 


suffering or restraint. ‘They had among 
them a species of medical and surgical 
practice. In local hurts and pains they 
trusted much to local applications, poultices 
of tamarind, or dholl, or anything the y 
could procure, chunam rubbed upon the 
For in- 
ward complaints their great remedy was 


spot, frictions, and shampooing. 


** pepper-water,” a warm infusion of aro- 
matic herbs and spice, with onions and 
sugar. Castor-oil was the medicine with 
which they were best acquainted, and with 
the use of opium they were too familiar. 
To prevent or cure convulsions in children, 
they were in the habit of scarring the body 


with red-hot needles. This proceeding 
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was chiefly regarded as a charm, though 
the counter-irritation might have some 
effect. They would also fasten strings 
round their limbs, both as amulets during 
disease and as votive tokens after recovery. 
These were called sawmy, and supposed 
to have some sacred character or conse- 
quence, 
ipplication in reference to the creed of 
heathenism. 
familiar patronymics, the equivalents of 
our Jones and Smith, as Ramasawmy, 
Veerasawmy, Venketasawmy, Mootoo- 
sawmy, Moonesawmy, Rungasawmy, Ap- 
pasawmy, Chiunasawmy. Some man 
would occasionally rant and rave, as if 
divinely or demoniacally inspired, throw 
himself into paroxysms resembling epi- 


sayings, while the bystanders looked on 
with superstitious reverence and awe. 
This was explained as being the work of 
Sawmy—that is, of some good genius, 
whose influence had been invoked, or else 


Such an exhibition 
was several times presented, and it re- 
minded us of the pythonesses of old, or of 
the ‘* possessed” of the Gospel narrative. 

‘To the dark and uncertain teachings of 
their heathenish creed may be traced their 
moral imbecility, and especially their pro- 
pensity to suicide. On 


struggle to expel. 


two occasions, 


when morning broke, alarm was given of | 


a comrade missing; and the only con- 


clusion at which we could arrive was, that | 


he had voluntarily drowned himself during 
the night. Both had been on the sick 


list, though not dangerously indisposed ; 
and no motive for the deed could be alleged 
but their general want of power to bear 


up against suffering of any kind. Threats, 
and even attempts at suicide took place, 
as the result of disputes and annoyances, 


. . - | 
and but for interference would have been | 
The emigrants | 


carried into execution. 
were sadly prone to regard trifles in the 
worst light, and exalt them into affairs 
of serious importance. 
cient 
evil, 


They were defi- 
in moral energy to resist physical 
soon became depressed, and thus 
unable to raise their fallen spirits. 
‘This was especially the case with bodily 
ailments and disasters; those vexations and 
disturbances which so often arose among 
them, were found, when analyzed, to origin- 
ate in the most absurd and trivial causes. 
Although so fond of quarreling, they were 


were 


not much addicted to fighting. They 
were lavish in the foulest abuse, and in- 
dulged in menacing gestures, but they 
rather avoided than courted a close en- 
gagement, and a few blows soon dismayed 
them. ‘Tall stout men would ery like 


| children, if perchance the assault they 
This word was of the commonest | 
‘all their disputes there was litile danger 
It entered into their most | 


received were more than verbal; and in 


of their doing one another much harm. 
They were frequently vexed with the 
question who among them should be 
greatest? Some pretended that before 
embarking they had been invested with a 
kind of authority or pre-eminence, and 
would occasionally appeal to the ship’s 
officers for confirmation of their claims. 


| From the extreme difficulty of ascertain- 
lepsy, and then give vent to incoherent | 


ing the truth, it was generally advisable 


| not to interfere; but care was always 


taken to correct any evident mistakes, and 
to prevent the exercise of improper liber- 


ties.. They were treated with uniform 


| kindness ; and on the whole their conduct 
of some evil genius whom there was a | 


was good. At no time had we to deal 


| with positive disaffection or disrespect. 
Some who at first occasioned a degree of 
trouble and anxiety afterward became or- 
| derly, civil, and industrious. 


At the ter- 
mination of the voyage there was in all a 
perceptible improvement in condition and 
demeanor. 

When the hour of parting arrived, not 
women and children only, but men also, 
showed evident signs of sorrow and re- 
luctance. Much of this may have result- 
ed from timidity or doubt as to their future 


| lot, but much of it arose, we fully believe, 
| from pure regret and grateful estimation 
| of the care they had received. 


They 
were not landed direct in Georgetown, but 


| sent to estates up the River Demerara, or 
/along the coast, in smali schooners be- 


longing to the proprietors. Our coolies 
were distributed among five different es- 
tates, in gangs of fifty, formed by mutual 
arrangement, according to caste or family 
and social connection, each party having 
an interpreter ; and most of them had to 
travel from twenty to thirty miles. Every 
one was furnished with a passport, which, 
after five years’ service, would procure 
for him a free return to his native country 
if he chose to demand it. _ On the estates 
they were to be accommodated with lodg- 
ing and medical attendance free of charge. 


| For the first fortnight or month they were 
| supplied with food in lieu of wages; they 
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afterward would earn according to their 
amount of labor, being paid in the same 
proportion as Africans or 
lor hard toil they were not well suited ; 
but what they undertook they would exe- 
cute with neatness; and there was enough 


Madeirans. 


lu the necessities of the colony to give 
them all remunerative employment. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
UNSATISFACTORY SOLUTIONS. 
ee attempts to get over any of 

the difficulties of that great mystery, 
the “ Origin and Permission of Evil,” by 
insufficient 
skepticism, rather than 


solutions, are irritating to 
For 
look at that hy pothesis (not 


all below the 


sedative. 
example, 
even plausible if we go at 
surface) which Deists often resort to by 
way of 
physical evil of the universe, the ** Sad 


accounting for the stupendous 
Accident” column of the world’s daily 
journal ; namely, the supposed inevitable 
the 
It really throws no light what- 
oe If* 


be established,” say our wise philosophers, 


effect of establishment of * general 
laws.” 
ever on the mystery. general laws’ 
“it would be unreasonable to demand their 
suspension in order to avoid oceasional ac- 
cidents; if the ‘law of gravitation’ be in 
furce, a man falling down w precipice will 
break his leg or his neck.” ‘To be sure, 
if he does tall down 
wants him to be suspe nde 3 like Moham- 


a pre Cipice no one 


med’s coffin, between heaven and earth. 
Certainly that were as unreasonable as the 
But is the sus- 
pension cither of the man or the law the 


suspension of the ‘* Jaw.” 


only alternative? Might not the more 


* general” laws be so combined with the 


secondary laws which, as we see in facet, 
modify their effeets, that they should nev- 


Nay, 


are they not already so combined as to 


er be otherwise than beneficial ? 


secure this end in nine hundred and ninety- 
and 
will any one pretend that not even Infiinite 


nine cases out of every thousand ? 


Power and Wisdom could have prevented 
the solitary thousandth case of accident 
also? Js not the muscular system of ani- 
mals, for example, so perfect that ten 
thousand people shall pass by a precipit- 
ous road on a mountain side, and not even 
one of them fall, though if he does fall he 
Are 


not horses, and dogs, and asses, men, wo- 


will doubtless be dashed to atoms 2 
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men, and children, wriggling ia and out 
all day through the streets of the city, and 
not half a dozen ‘* accidents” in the four 
Are not tens of 
thousands of fires blazing, and billions of 


and twenty hours? 
sparks fiying about there fro g 

sparks frying % rere from morning to 
night, and yet is not a conflagration a 


comparative rarity? Would it be wpos- 


| sible for Omnipotence, had it so pleased, 
| to combine the general laws and the se- 
| condary laws in such a way that this in- 


finitesimal residue of exceptional mischief 
should not oceur, without any suspension 
or removal of the more general laws, see- 
ing that it would only be doing in every 
ease What is already done in the immense 
majority of cases? One would imagine, 
to hear some of these philosophers talk, 
that the said ‘* general laws” can prove 
their existence and vindicate their dignity 
only by punishing an oecasional violation 
of them or producing a certain smal) 
umount of misery ; as if the law of gravi- 
tation could not be sufficiently valued for 
beautiful 
results unless the equally admirable and 
beautiful 
nuw and then (though very rarely) to 
adapt themselve 


its innumerable beneficial and 


Jaws of muscular action failed 


to it, and to counteract 
the evil consequences thereof; as though 
it could not be adequately estimated unless 
it now and then broke a leg or a neck, or 
sent a sensitive creature flying through 
the air! 


No; say that the stupendous and varied 


miseries of our world, stupendous, I mean 


absolutely considered, but really not so if 
viewed in comparison with the good, have 
been allowed to enter it for reasons which 
we cannot comprehend, but which are 
moral 
condition and education, (and hardly any- 
body that is idiot will 


especially connected with man’s 


not an refuse to 
acknowledge, in the consciousness of hi: 
ignoranee, that it may be so,) and then 
faith, finding that reason affirms its own 
valid grounds for believing in the domin- 
ion of an intelligent and benevolent Ruler 
quite independent of all such difficulties, 
is able to confront, though it cannot van- 
But it irritates reason and 
faith too (at least it does mine) to be 
treated with solutions that are worse than 
none. 


quish them. 


1 am the more surprised when I find, as 
I oceasionally do, some Christians using 
the above argument of “ general laws,” as 
an answer to the difficulties in question, 
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since they at least professedly believe in 
the possibility of a world in which, though 
there will doubtless be ‘ general laws,” 
those laws will as certainly be combined 
with such mental, moral, and physical 
conditions (whatever these last may be) 
of the inhabitants that, as the ages of 
eternity roll round, there will be no *‘ sad 
accidents” to mar the universal felicity. 


Men ought to conclude, on such principles 


as those just commented on, that Omnipo- 
tence cannot prepare such a place, conse- 
quently there will be none ; that heaven 
itself will now and then exhibit a seraph 
who has lost his voice, or been lamed in 
the wing; or a young angel who has 
strayed into infinite space, and is lost to 
his diseonsolate celestial kinsfolk, or 
broken his legs or his nose by stumbling 
on the treacherous smoothness of the jas- 
per pavement! ; 
Akin to such shallow and inadequate 
hypotheses as that of which I have been 
speaking is another often insisted on by 
the Deist and the Christian, by way of 
illustrating the benevolence of the Deity! 
“ How bountifully,” say they, “is prey 
provided for the various species of ani- 
mals! How exactly fitted is the entire 
organization of the lion or the shark for 
seizing, and killing, and devouring his 
food! How perfectly good is his appe- 
tite, and with what gort he swallows his 
dinner! How is all about the sweet beast 
subservient to his happiness! Yes; but 
what, in the meantime, is to be said for 
Is that devoured with as much 
Hudibras 


the prey? 
relish as the other devours it ? 
says: 
Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat; 


but I think he would hardly have said : 


Surely the pleasure is as sweet 

In being eaten as to eat! 
I doubt not that the thing is all right ; but 
I cannot accept reasoning which thus re- 
futes itself. 

I have even known Deists, and good 
Christian men, too, go further. 

Even in print, I have seen it stated, by 
way of diminishing the impression of gen- 
eral suffering, that as we know that the 
chase is a great delight of the beast who 
takes his prey, so we know not what de- 
light there may be in being hunted down 
(and truly I think we do not know!) We 
are told there may be a delicious excite- 
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ment in the stag or the hare in the at- 
tempts to baffle his pursuers! If so, sure- 
ly he has the oddest ways of showing it. 
I shall next expect to hear a sentimental 
angler expatiate on the dear delight the 
little fishes perchance feel in getting 
hooked! ‘ Handle him,” says old Isaac 
Walton, in giving directions for impaling 
a frog or worm on the hook, “ handle him 
tenderly, as though you loved him.” 
‘“* Nay,” such a philosophic angler would 
reply, “ I do love him, and am proving it ; 
he dikes to be thus transfixed. His wrig- 
gle is but a wriggle of delight.” 

No; such arguments as these only irri- 
tate the mind that listens to them, as all 
inconclusive arguments are apt to do; it 
is but special pleading for God, who does 
not need any such refinements if, as Leib- 
nitz says, we but knew all. ‘ Shall we 
argue wickedly for God, and speak de- 
ceitfully for him ?” 

We do not know all, or rather we know 
next to nothing, and hence the difficulty ; 
but we know enough, if we attend to it, 
not to allow ourselves to be baffled by 
what we do not know. From an im- 
mensity of proof we may understand that 
intelligence and wisdom, and for the most 
part goodness, are prodigally displayed 
over the whole of creation, and we may 
find the last confirmed still further by 
(what I must confess J need) revelation ; 
and here we may rest, leaving insoluble 
difficulties unsolved. As for those con- 
nected with the “ Origin of Evil,” having 
studied them enough to know that you 
cannot master them, leave them alone. 
As Lord Bacon says, though applying the 
words to another subject, ‘‘ Give to rea- 
son the things of reason, and to faith the 
things of faith.” 

If you will continue to revolve this 
mournful mystery, and to yield to its hor- 
rible fascination, you will darken and dis- 
tress your mind. Eaxperto crede. And 
ever remember this, that, however sublime 
and momentous the theme of our medita- 
tions, if it really be beyond us, it is just as 
much a waste of our energies and our 
time to meddle with it, as to busy our- 
selves with the veriest trifles in existence. 
If you look ‘ever so fixedly into utter 
darkness, it is but a waste of eyes, and 
you might as well keep them shut. 1 
would remind you of what some plain 
preacher once said: “ Infinite,” said he, 
“‘have been the disputes as to the origin 








of evil; but the real question of import- 
ance is, not how we got inéo it, but how 
we are to get out of it.” 


who, having tumbled into a ditch, instead 
of scrambling out as fast as possible, lay 
still in the mud, resolving in himself the 
question, “1 wonder how [ got here ?” 
About as wise are many who have spent 
no inconsiderable portion of their time and 
energies in resolving the question of the 
origin of * evil” without a thought of how 
they may evade its consequences. 


————__-—— - 0+ oe 
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ET us imagine that in the process of 

science a book should be executed of 
such marvelous materials, that on blank 
leaves inserted for the purpose, the sun- 
beam should etch every face that hung 
over the page until it became a self-illus- 
trated work, a magic gallery of pictured 
shadows. Something like this is the Bible 
read in the light of history and biography. 
In their radiance, it becomes a book from 
whose every page, and almost every text, 
the eyes of the great and sainted dead are 
looking into ours. Here, then, we find 
Photographs for our Bibles; and we pur- 
pose to give illustrations of Scripture by 
history and biography—to adduce texts or 
passages of the Bible, intertwined by the 
law of association, with historical names 
and events in the annals of the Christian 
Church. 

To begin, then, at once, open the Bible 
at the fifty-first Psalm. 

We may transport ourselves to the 4th 
of February, 1555. Newgate Prison 
stands out dark and sullen in the winter 
morning. 
strewed with filthy rushes; through 
stenches, that of bad fish predominating— 
stenches that feed fat the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, we pass into a little 
cell. Pause at the iron cage with rever- 
ence. There is calmly sleeping the first 
champion of the Reformed Church, the 
first martyr of English Protestantism, John 
Rogers. <A step glides into the room. 
It is the keeper’s wife. The prisoner 
sleeps soundly, for he is at peace with 
God, and the angels are watching over his 
head. ‘“ Awake, haste, prepare yourself 
jor the fire.” “Then,” says the martyr, 
with a quiet smile, “if it be so, I need not 
tue my points.” He is taken from New- 


Through the long passages, 
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| gate, first to Bonner for degradation. He 


meekly beseeches a few words with his 


_wife before the burning, but is answered 
Should we not be surprised at a man | 





with a scowl. Meanwhile the procession 
is formed for Smithfield. The sheriffs 
walk along with their wands of office ; the 
gruff halberdiers are there, trampling round 
the pinioned prisoner; priests from the 
Abbey, apprentices from the Fleet, yeo- 
men from the Tower, merchants from the 
‘Change, watermen from the Strand, 
mingle with the crowd. But there is a 
sound of sobbing amongthem. A mother 
appears with a babe at her breast, and ten 
little ones going and weeping by her side. 
It is the prisoner’s wife. ‘‘ Come, good 
John, a free pardon, and go home with thy 
honest wife and little ones ; only renounce 
thy heresy.” Patience, stout and godly 
heart. A few minutes more, and the 
pangs of death will be over; and the eyes 
will have opened on the Jand where there 
are no more tears, and the ransomed spirit 
have received the crown of life. Mean- 
while he can leave her nothing but that 
heart-touching paper found in a dark 
corner of his cell. “QO God! be good to 
this poor and most honest wife, being a 
poor stranger; and all my little souls, 
hers and my children; whom, with all 
the whole faithful and true catholic con- 
gregation of Christ, the Lord of life and 
death, save, keep, and defend in all the 
troubles and assaults of this vain world, 
and bring, at the last, to everlasting sal- 
vation, the true and sure inheritance of all 
crossed Christians. Amen. Amen.” But 
listen. A voice is hushing the noisy 
throng. It is a psalm which John Rogers 
sings as he goes. ‘ Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kind- 
wash me throughly from mine in- 
iquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; wash me, and I[ shall be whiter 
than snow.” 

Opening the Psalms again, almost at 
hazard, the thirty-first attracts observa- 
tion. That Psalm recalls the 4th of May, 
1535. On that day John Huughton, Prior 
of the Charter-house, was brought out to 
Tyburn to suffer for refusing to ac- 
knowledge the royal supremacy, as then 
defined. That noble face, of almost fem- 
inine beauty, was pale, but not with terror. 
The ropes that fastened him to the dread- 
ful hurdle could not disguise the symmetry 
of his slight and graceful figure. That 
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fair Gutin was shileisised bya estilo spirit. fapaiet, that he might ¢ experience at once 


Haughton was not a Protestant ; but to 
him, as to More and Fisher, every Prot- 
estant may afford a sigh. In an age when 
the vices of the Romish priesthood cried 
to Heaven for vengeance ; when their most 
fiagitious offenses were expiated by a fine 
of a few shillings, or by carrying a taper 
in a procession; when the monasteries 
were 





full of men who had exchanged the | 


hair shirt for fine linen, and a diet of bread | 


or vegetables, with small beer or water, 
for fat eapons, and big-bellied tuns of sherry 
and sack, Haughton set an example of 
severe virtue in his own person, and in- 
sisted upon regularity in the house over 
which he presided. His execution 
historically remarkable, because it was the 
first occasion on which the dress of a 
Romish ecclesiastic was ever brought to 
the stake. As he knelt down on the scaf- 


is 


fold his closing words were taken from | permeate the echoes of the chase. 


| 
| 





the thirty-first Psalm, verses one to five. | 
“In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust,” ete. | lounged along the walks, and by the ter- 
But turn to the Psalm and read for your- | races, through long arcades of poplars and 


self. With these words he made the last 
sign to the executioners. 


| they pass, laughing 


a double pang, he is quite calm. On what 
hidden bread has he been feeding his spirit ? 
His last written words were a meditation 
on the thirty-first Psalm. Doubt and joy 
alternate until the third verse—* Thou art 
my rock and my fortress; therefore, for 
thy name’s sake, lead me and guide me.” 
On this verse he expresses his perfect 
peace. But he stops; for at that point 
his writing materials were rudely taken 
from him. 

We have, perhaps, tarried too long be- 
side the stake and gibbet. Take another 
scene, other Psalms. The place is Ver- 
sailles; the time, the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, about the year 1705. All is 
splendor, for a magnificent ball is to be 
given. In the morning the hunters have 
gone out, train after train of splendidly- 
| mounted cavaliers, and the horn has 
In the 
sunny afternoon the lords and ladies have 


cypress, by jars of exquisite flowers. On 
, by the marble fount- 


Another recollection occurs to us in | ain, in those rich and stately dresses which 


connection with this Psalm. It is nearly 
forty years before the last—the 22nd of 
May, 1498. This time the scene is not | 
in London, but in Florence, by the sunny 
Arno, under the blue sky of Italy. And 
the victim is Savonarola. Nine years be- 
fore he had been preaching near this spot, 
in the garden of the cloister at San Marco, 
under a shrubbery of Damascus roses; 
and his subject had been the Revelation of 
St. John. 
used to hear scraps of Aristotle and Plato, 
and the school logic, that pure Scriptural 


| the chinas and fans of the times have made 
familiar to us. The young Duchess of 
| Burgundy is gayest and brightest there. 
But where is her lord, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, and grandson to the king ? 
He sits away in his private apartment, far 
from scenes in which he finds nothing con- 
genial. Our readers will easily find the 
sketch of his character, as given by St. 
Simon, or may read it in that exquisite 


Upon the assembled multitude, | book, Vinet’s “ History of French Litera- 


ture.” Originally subject to transports of 


passion, which made him an object of ter- 


exposition had fallen like spray-drops from | Tor; ungovernable in the pursuit of pleas- 
the river of God; and as the preacher | ure, sarcastic and overbearing ; between 


spoke of the love of Christ, the tears rolled | 


| the age of eighteen and twenty he had 


along his cheeks, and the hardest hearts | heard that mysterious voice which speaks 


melted like snow. Not many years after, 
Luther himself published Savonarola’s 
** Exposition of several Psalms,” 


! 
| 
| 


in courts as well as elsewhere; which 
may be muffled, but is not lost in the folds 


with a | of a corrupt Church and a ceremonial re- 
preface, in which he recognized the Monk | ligion. 


The young prince was withdraw- 


of Florence as one like-minded with him- | ing himself from the din of pleasures, 


self. 
forth, not to preach, but to die. He had 
endured long imprisonment; his delicate 
nerves had felt the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion; he had been bound to a pillar by a 
cord, and suddenly let fall; hot coals had 
been burned under his feet ; and now, with 
the iron round his neck, and fastened to a 





Now the great orator has come | whose unsatisfying nature he has discov- 


ered. He could say, with one of old, 


The heart is restless ever, 
Until it finds rest in Thee. 


Could we see the little book in his hand, 
which Fenelon has given him, we should 
find that he has been reading and weeping 
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over the Seven Psalms which have been 
called Penitential. 
On referring to Isaiah, the fifty-third 


; ; eet 
chapter is especially dear toevery Christian | 


heart. ‘“ From that chapter,” says Bengel, 
“not only many Jews, but Atheists, have 
been converted. History records some ; 
God knows all.” Two 


stances there are. 


memorable 


in- | 
One we all remember | 


—the conversion of Candace’s treasurer, | 


by Philip. He was a proselyte returning 


earlier, the end of 1527 or 1528. 


from Jerusalem to Meroe, in Upper Kgypt, | 
; an undergraduate of St. Alban’s Hall, 


the capital of the Ethiopian Candace. 


In his devout abstraction he reads aloud, | 
so that the humble foot traveler, who comes | 


up the chariot, hears what he is repeating. 
And the place of the Scripture where he 


read was this: “ He was led as a sheep to 


the slaughter, and, like a Jamb dumb be- 


fore the shearers, so opened he not his 
mouth.” 


sap se = 
This beautiful passage of Scripture re- | 


calls to us also another triumph of Divine 


grace, in the person of a different man, in 


a different scene, in another age. <A poet 


of the day has, with much happiness, com- | 
pared the thought or line, which the writer | 


sends abroad and forgets, and after many 


days finds stored in a friend’s heart, to the 
” . ' 
arrow which the archer shoots at random, 


and discovers in the cleft of a tree. 


which ‘‘ are sharp in the heart of his ene- 


mies, whereby the people fall under him ;” | 
yet the wound is not unto death, but is | 
And the force of the | 
arrow is not spent upon the first object it | 
its range is from its first sending | 
forth to the end of time: it may have a | 
which | 


barbed with love. 
strikes: 


myriad marks. The same shaft 


| words. 


of it in a book, of which Dr. Johnson says, 
“The critic ought to read it for its elo- 
quence, the philosopher for its arguments, 
and the saint for its piety.” 

Let us give to the tenth of St. Matthew 
an illustration similar to those already at- 
tempted. The place is not far from that 
in which the penitent Rochester went to 
his rest—it is the University of Oxford. 
The time is about a hundred and fifty years 
Tho 
hero of this story is one Anthony Dalabar, 


whose narrative is given to us in Foxe’s 
“ Book of Martyrs,” in the lad’s own 
Its vivid pictures of the treat- 
ment of the Christian Brethren, as the 
Protestants were termed, its life-like and 
unaffected pathos, its minute touches of 
University life, make it one of the most 
precious records of the time; one learns 
more of the age from that narrative than 
from many an eloquent chapter in a regu- 
lar historian. Shortly before this time 


| Cardinal Wolsey had founded the great 


And | 


the Scriptures are the arrows of God, | 


cleft the Ethiopian’s heart, cleft another | 
| ret, a Fellow of Magdalen College, came 


and a harder. The date is not now the 
year after Pentecost, but 


The scene is not by the olives and palms 


June, 


1680. | 


of Gaza, in sight of the long sweep of the | 


Mediterranean ; it is in Oxfordshire, near 
Woodstock. 


This is the lodge of the then | 


controller of Woodstock Park, John Wil- | 


mot, Earl of Rochester. 


But there is a | 


stillness about the house: the French valet | 
slips with noiseless tread over the polished | 


oak stairs; the countess passes like a ghost, 
pale and silent, down the corridor; the 
Earl is dying—in his thirty-fourth year he 
isdying. It appears that for many months 
he has been a changed man. 


seminary now called Christ Church, at 
first Cardinal College. The great minis- 
ter was anxious to attract to his newly 
established college the rising talent among 
the young men of England. From Cam- 
bridge he invited those students who were 
the greatest proficients in the elegant 
literature of the day: John Clarke, Sum- 
ner, and 'l'averner. All three had imbibed 
Protestant principles, through the tracts 
and Testaments of the Christian Brothers 
and London Protestants. Clark was in 
the habit of reading St. Paul’s Epistles in 
his chambers, and drew round him a knot 
of young men whose hearts had been 
touched by grace. At this time one Gar- 


back from London with a supply of books. 
The cardinal, though somewhat tardily, 
was beginning to set the bull-dogs upon 
the track of heresy. The proctors accord- 
ingly were on the look-out for Garret, and 
a meeting was held by the brethren, among 
whom was our young friend, Anthony 
Dalabar. Anthony’s brother was a priest ; 
and as Garret was in orders, it was ar- 
ranged that he should go under a feigned 
name, and take this priest’s curacy, in 
Dorsetshire. Upon his departure, poor 


| Anthony, who had got a bad name, began 


This change | 


to think of number one, and resolved to 


was mainly owing to the ministry of Dr. | leave his Hall, and enter himself at Wor- 


Gilbert Burnet, who has left an account 


cester College. But as he is spending his 





precious commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
a thundering knock comes to his door, and 
who should walk in but Garret—a dear 
friend of his and of his Saviour—foot-sore, 
splashed, half dead with fright and hunger. 
Garret utters an imprudent exclamation, 
and a person, who in the year 1858 would 
be called a scout, slips out, evidently to in- 
form. Dalabar says: 

Then kneeled we down together upon our 
knees, and lifting up our hands to God our 
heavenly Father, desired him, with plenty of 
tears, so to conduct and prosper him, that he 
might well escape the dangers of all his enemies, 
if his good pleasure were so. And then we em- 
braced and kissed the one the other, the tears 
so abundantly flowing, that we all bewet both 
our faces, and scarcely, for sorrow, could we 
speak one te another. When he was gone down 
the stairs from my chamber, I straightway did 
shut my chamber door, and went into my study ; 
and taking the New Testament into my hands, 
kneeled down vpon my knees, and with many 
a deep sigh and salt tear, I did with much de- 
liberation read over St. Matthew x, praying that 
God would endue his tender and lately-born 
little flower, in Oxford, with heavenly strength, 
by his Holy Spirit. 

H[ad we time, we might go on to St. 
Frideswide’s Church that evening. We 
inight see the deans and canons in their 
gray amices at even-song, and the chapel 
blazing with lights. The music of the 
Magnificat swells under Taverner’s fingers. 
‘Then the commissary comes in, and old 
Dr. London puffs and blusters up the aisle, 
and the brethren are sorely tried. Here 
we must bid Dalabar adieu ; only remember 
some of the words that he read and prayed 
over :°* Beware of men, . . . when they 
deliver you up; take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak. . . Ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake. 

He that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me.” 

But we must pass on. 
Genesis gives the genealogy from Adam 
to Noah. We all own the importance of 


this record, historically ; but ina religious | 


point of view, one might be inclined to 
overlook its significance. 
to be a faet, that this particular chapter, 
read in a church, without note or comment, 
led to a train of thought, which in one in- 
stance, tended to produce a complete 
change of life. ‘* All the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty years ; 
and he died. All the days of Seth were 
nine hundred and twelve years; and he 
died. ... Andallthe days of Methuselah 
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last night at St. Alban’s Hall, and reading a | were nine hundred, sixty, and nine years ; 


and he died.” ‘These lives of enormous 
length crowded into the epitaph of awful 
brevity—this passing bell of death, hang- 

ing silent in the air, whose solemn tongue 
' tolls out its message only about once in a 
| thousand years, and hardly seems to make 
| a vibration in the atmosphere of eternity— 
led the thoughts of the man we speak of 
| to the things which are unseen. Glance 
| at the twenty-third verse. When Leigh- 
| ton’s sister spoke laughingly of his dead- 

ness to the world, and remarked, that if 
| he had a family it must be otherwise, the 
| archbishop’s reply was, “I wot not how 
it would be, but I know how it should be. 
| * Enoch begat sons and daughters, and he 
walked with God.’ ” 

The hundred and first Psalm is a strong 
declaration of David’s purpose as a head 
ofafamily. ‘I will walk within my house 
with a perfect heart.” There is a fact 
connected with it which adds to it an 
especial interest. When Nicholas Ridley 
was Bishop of London, he used to assemble 
his household at Fulham, “ being marvel- 
ously careful over his family, and this was 
a psalm which he constantly chose. He 
often used it in the presence of “his 
mother Bonner,” as he affectionately called 
her, whom he used to place at the head of 
his table, in presence of the highest of the 
land—the aged mother of the notorious 
persecutor. 

The hundred and third Psalm will be 
even more deeply felt by those who recol- 
lect what Isaac Walton says in his noble 
and beautiful life of Robert Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln. “ Now his thoughts 
seemed to be wholly of death. He con- 
tinued the remaining night and day very 
patient, and thankful for any of the little 
offices that were performed for his ease 
and refreshment: and during that time did 
often say to himself the hundred and third 
Psalm, a psalm that is composed of praise 
and consolations fitted for a dying soul.” 

Take that verse of the sixty-eighth 
Psalm: ‘ Unto God the Lord belong the 
issues from death. ‘“ We may transport 
| ourselves, in thought, to the month of 
| February, 1630. Let us enter the chapel, 
| full of quaint recollections of Holbein and 
| bluff King Hal, so latcly the scene of the 

nuptials of a daughter of England. The 
| Chapel Royal is crowded to excess; for 
| the first preacher in England, Dr. John 
| Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, has been sum- 
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moned in his turn: ‘‘ When he appeared | 
in the pulpit,” says his biographer, ‘* many 
thought he presented himself, not to preach | 
mortification by a living voice, but mortal- 
ity by a decayed body and dying face.” | 
He gave out the text which we have 
quoted, and the discourse was a meditation 
upon death. The pale, sad face of the 
king, grew sadder and paler. ‘The high- 
born ladies of the court, the youth and 
beauty of England, had, it may be with 
some few exceptions, been too much ha- | 
bituated to that particular sort of political | 
sermon which had grown fashionable in | 
the previous reign of the pedant, who had | 


spent so many months in solving the aues- | 
tion, “why the divel doth most deal with 
auncient weemen.” But now some of 


these noble and gentle faces began, for the 
first time, to grow thoughtful; life, it 
seemed, had other ends than a court- | 


masque, or a cavalier’s serenade. ‘The 
preacher’s streaming tears and hollow voice | 
were never forgotten by many then pres- 
ent. Dr. Donne had delivered his own | 
funeral sermon. He went straight home 
from the pulpit to his house to die. Or 
notice one verse in the Canticles, in pass- 


ing: “ Until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away.” This was exquisitely chosen 
by the parents of a young lady, who died 
at Rome of consumption, to place upon 
her tombstone ; but the cardinal censor is 
said to have refused his permission. 

Pass to the New Testament. Who for- 
gets that Juxon read the twenty-seventh 
of St. Matthew, the second lesson for that 
day’s service, to Charles, just before he | 
passed to the scaffold at Whitehall? Let 
us imagine a very different scene and date 
—the orange groves and minarets of 
Shiraz, the city’ of the Rose. Henry 
Martyn, the English missionary, is there, 
with three Persians. It is the one spot 
of fairyland in that hard and self-denying | 
life. Where the brook goes babbling over | 


pebbles ; where the grapes hang from the 
vines ; where the passing breeze scatters | 
a drift of snowy orange blossoms upon the 
rivulet; where the nightingale sings in the 
dewy coolness of the thicket; the little 
group is sitting in the Khan’s garden. | 
There one of them, Aga Baba, read this 
twenty-seventh of St. Matthew. ‘The 
bed of roses beneath which we sat, and 


the notes of the nightingales warbling 
around us, were not so sweet to me,” 
writes Martyn, ‘as this discourse of the | 





Persian.” The portion of the previous 


| chapter which describes the agony in the 


garden, nerved John Huss for his death ; 


| from the experience of his own struggle, 


he learned to understand that Divine sor- 
row: 

Truly it is much to rejoice always, and to 
count it all joy in diverse temptations. Much 
to fulfill, little to speak. Since that most brave 
and patient soidier, knowing that on the third 
day He should rise again, and by his death 
overcome his enemies, after his last supper 
was troubled in spirit, and said, “ My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” 


Or do we read that verse which Luther 
has affectionately called the Bibel in 
kleinen, “God so loved the world:” it 


| . . 
| embraces the two opposite extremes of 


the human intellect. It has been stated 
that, in his last illness, Bishop Butler ex- 
pressed some doubt how he should know 
that the Lord was a Saviour for him ; and 
that on his chaplain quoting this verse, 
the bishop said, “ True; though I have 
read that Scripture a thousand times over, 
I never felt its virtue to this moment; 
and now I die happy.”” Now from the 
majestic intellect and massive brow of the 
author of the “ Analogy,” and of those 
“deep and dark sermons preached in the 
Rolls Chapel,” irradiated with thought and 
aspiration like a marble dome with the 
dying sunset, let us turn to the untutored 
minds, and the foreheads * villainous low,” 
as they have been called, of the Negroes 
of South Africa. They come to ask for 
the Bible; they do not recollect, or have 
never known its name; but they say, ‘ give 
us the book with the beautiful words, 
‘God so loved the world.’” In the life 
of Perthes, the German bvookseller, he ob- 
serves, on the chapters of St. John’s 


Gospel, from the fourteenth to the seven- 


teenth, that they are enough to live by, 
and enough to die by. Few, however 
prejudiced against the polities and eeclesi- 
astical views of Laud, can have read his 
most affecting speech upon the scaffold 
without sympathy and admiration. His 
quaint applications of one verse in the 
eleventh chapter of St. John, may be 
worth recording : 

Yea, but here is a great clamor that I would 
have brought in Popery. You know what the 
Pharisees said: ** If we let him alone, all men 
will believe in him, et venient Romani, and the 
Romans will come and take away both our 


| place and nation.’’ Here was a causeless cry 


against Christ, that the Romans would come ; 
and see how just the judgment was. They 
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crucified Christ, for fear lest the Romans should 
come; and his death was it which brought in 
the Romans upon them—God punishing them 
with what they most feared. And I pray God 
this clamor of venient Romani (of which I have 
given no cause) help not to bring them in. 


aa 


The associations with particular texts 
in the Epistles are countless. We write | 
down a few. In Henry VIII.’s reign 
there was a custom that the bishops, on 
New Year’s Day, should bring his High- 
ness a gift. On one occasion the right 
reverend fathersallcame. It rained gold, 
silver, purses of money, rarities of all 
kinds. What dainty dish has honest | 
Master Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Lincoln, 
A 
New Testament, superbly bound—a brave 
gift fora king. But the book is wrapped | 
up in a napkin, and round the napkin there | 
is a legend in large letters. More honest 
than courtly is the scroll. It is the fourth 
verse of the thirteenth of Hebrews. The 
thirteenth of Romans recalls one of the 
most celebrated conversions by Scripture 
Hlis youth, 
up to thirty-two, passed in strange oscil- 
lations between Manicheism and _ truth, 
between grace and sin. Open his Con- 
fessions, and their sad penitential sorrow 
and ethereal sanctity give the lie to Byron’s 
brutal taunt : 


brought to set before his sovereign? 


—that of the great Augustine. 


Those strange confessions, 
‘That make one almost envy his transgressions. 





One day deep thought brought out all 
his misery before the gaze of his soul. | 
“A great storm arose, and broke in a 
shower of tears.” He went out alone to 
weep under a fig-tree, and a voice said, 
“Tolle, lege; tolle, lege’—a voice for 
which he could not account by any casual 
occurrence. He took up his copy of the 
Apostle, and read—* Let us walk honestly 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunk- 
enness; not in chambering and wanton- 
ness ; not in strife and envying. But put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfill the lust | 
thereof.” * No need or wish,” he adds, | 
“to read further. Immediately at the | 
close of the sentence, a light of security | 
was poured into my heart, and all shadows | 
of doubt fled away.” Now Augustine was 
the chief evangelical element in medieval | 
theology, so that some have almost reck- | 
oned him for one of the two sackeloth wit- | 
nesses. He gave an impulse to Luther. 
Calvin’s whole mind was colored by his. 


| embassadors. 


The ripples which spread from his writ- 
ings agitated the stream of thought round 
Pascal, Quesnel, and Fenelon. That 
verse in the fourteenth of Romans—* The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost”—brings Whitefield into 
view. It was his text in the churchyard 
of the High Church of Glasgow, in 1741, 
when he closed his sermon to those vast 
throngs by the memorable words: “ Now, 
when the Sabbath is over, and the even- 
ing is drawing near, methinks the very 
sight is awful. I could almost weep over 
ye, as our Lord did over Jerusalem, to 
think in how short a time every soul of 
you must die.” Pass on to the text in the 
fourth chapter of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians: ‘“*‘ He hath made Him to 
be sin for us who knew no sin.” Joseph 
Justus Sealiger was dying at Leyden. 
There he sat in his chamber, cowering 
over the fire; his illustrious friends and 
intimates were away, De Thou, Dousa, 
Casaubon ; only Daniel Heinsius was with 
him to the last gasp. Tier upon tier rose 
his books, not so remarkable for their 
number as for their almost priceless value, 
partly collected by himself, partly the gifts 
of all the scholars in Europe to the 
‘“Phebus of the learned,” “the all-ac- 
complished,” ‘the dictator of letters.” 
His was a genius, grand indeed, and capa- 
cious, and diffused over the whole circle 
of the arts. It has been said by one well 
qualified to judge, that those who estimated 
him only by his writings, his “ Eusebius,” 
or his immortal work, the “ Novum Or- 
ganum”’ of chronology, did not know the 
twentieth part of his learning. He was 
familiar with so many languages, ancient 
and oriental, and so exactly, that had this 
been the sole employment of his life, it 
had alone been a prodigy. Besides the 
history of all ages, places, times, and na- 
tions, he had a memory of wonderful 


| promptitude ; what he had read once he 


had placed in such exquisite order in the 
gigantic eatalogue of his knowledge, that 
he could find it at once, and answer any 
question arising from it, not only in his 
Jecture-room, but among statesmen and 
A great politician observed 
of Sealiger, that he had been deceived in 
him, for that he had expected a learned man, 
but that he had found a man who was igno- 
rant of nothing, without a whit of pedantry 
or academic dustiness about him. Let us 








a 








draw near in reverential silence, and hear 
what the dying scholar has to say in those 


| 
| 
| 
| 


awful moments, when earthly learning | 


fades away, like a mist in the severe light 
of eternity. ‘I have a hope, greater even 
than my countless sins, reposed upon Him 
to be sin for us.” . 
In the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians there is a passage: ‘ Who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
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to him those chapters: “‘ Bring me my 
hat and stick,” said the old man, feebly, 
‘“*T want to go, I must go to that country ;” 
or let us transport ourselves to the death- 
bed of Robert Hall, and hear him breathe 


| out with his dying lips, “ Even so, come, 
who knew no sin, whom God hath made 


9 


Lord Jesus.’ 
The associations, historical and _ bio- 


| graphical, connected with Scripture, would 


fill up that which is behind of the afflic- | 


tions of Christ in my flesh, for his body’s 
sake, which is the Church;” a text 
which, perhaps, only occurs to us in con- 
nection with the controversy on works 
of supererogation. It is a flower which 
withers in the hot hand of controversy. 


| its texts. 


not be fairly handled, unless we confessed 
that there were others of a different and 
painful character connected with some of 
Scripture, like its Divine sub- 


| ject, is appointed for the trial of the human 


| spirit. 


Would we see it fresh and fragrant in the | 
chamber of a dying saint, let us read the | 


adieus to his friends and to the Church, 
of Adolphe Monod. ‘There is a print in 
the little volume. 
it a head reposed with jet black hair, a 
fine brow, worn and pinched features, and 
a wasted hand. But we see not all. In 
that chamber are assembled thirty or forty, 
to whom, week by week, he addresses a 
few words. On the 4th of November, 
1855, his subject is “ the Pastor suffering 
for the good of the Church ;” his text the 
passage we have named. Do we not 
read its meaning in the light of that sick 
room ? 


Is it not true that my affliction has helped 
to call your thoughts to death, to eternity, to 
Gospel verities? Is it not true that in the fra- 
ternal love which I bear you, you have been 
pushed, as it were, to prayer? I feel that the 
people of God lift me on their prayers; and I 
am penetrated with joy and gratitude. Is it 
not good for you? Has not a spirit of peace 
and serenity been spread over those who are 
with me? You see, then, how I find sweetness 
in the thought that my sufferings are for you; 
so that I may say, in the spirit of St. Paul: “I 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh, for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church.” 


Or, again, does it not give liveliness to 
our feelings, in regard to those glorious 


| but bitter spirit turned to it. 


“Tt is set for a sign, that the se- 
erets of many hearts may be revealed.” 
When we read that desolate passage in 
Job, where he exclaims, “ Let the day 
perish wherein I was born, . . let that night 
be solitary,” we may recollect how a great 
When Swift 


| was in the height of his glory, courted by 


A white pillow, and on | 


ministers and fawned upon by peers; 
when he used to meet Lord Treasurer and 
Mr. Secretary at Lord Masham’s ; when 
he made a more conspicuous figure at the 
Thatched House than Escourt himself 
with the gelden gridiron suspended from 
his neck ; it is painful to see him retreat- 
ing to his lodgings, and lamenting his 
birthday, as he termed it, by reading 
over the third chapter of Job. When the 
traveler reads at St. Peter’s, at Rome, the 


inscription traced in colossal characters 


round the cupola, which overhangs the 
apostle’s grave—* Tu es Petrus,” he can- 


| not but think of the fabrie which the craft 


descriptions in the closing chapters of the | 


Revelation, when we think of M’Cheyne 
preaching on “the great white throne,” 
one fine night, by moonlight, to a vast 


throng near an old church; or of that most | 


affecting anecdote told of the late vener- 
able Bishop Mant. 
in bis room, weak and dying, his sen read 


When he was sitting | 


of many bad men, and the superstition of 
many men who were not bad, have reared 
upon the one foundation. The word to 
Jeremiah, “See I have this day set thee 
over the kingdoms to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy,” appears as the 
text of the famous bull by which Pope 
Paul II. put Henry VIII. under interdict 
and deposition,—that ‘most impudent 
brief,” as Francis of France termed it. 
‘lexts misunderstood have been the 
plea of the mendicant orders, and intro- 
duced * counsels of perfection.” The pass- 
ages which contain the institution of the 
Holy Communion, almost admit of being 
treated as a text frem which to consider 
the history of Christianity. Full as they 


are in themselves of “ exceeding great 
they may remind the historian of 
blazing piles and bloody wars, of fierce 
controversy and party hatred, from the 


love,” 
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thirteenth session of Trent, and the Luther- 
ans and Sacramentaries, down to Denison 
and Ditcher. 

On reading the glorious song of the 
seraphim, in the text of Isaiah, ‘* Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts, the 
whole earth is full of his glory,” one 
is immediately apt to think of the Te 
Deum, which is, as it were, encrusted up- 
on that verse. Often has the Te Deum 
been chanted on occasions that might make 
the angels weep. ‘The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew is almost too obvious. Let 
us attempt another scene. At three in the 
afternoon of July the 15th, 1099, Godfrey 
stood on the walls of Jerusalem. A few 
hours after, and the sunset fell upon the 
minarets of the mosque of Omar. Then, 
bareheaded and barefooted, the Christian 
soldiers ascended the hill of Calvary. A 
voice of priests chanting rose upon the 
air; it vibrated through the few olives 
which yet remained in Gethsemane, where 
the Saviour had knelt; it fell softly upon 
the purple mount of Olivet-—* Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth!” And yet 
superstition had never offered a bloodier 
hecatomb to Moloch or Baal, upon the 
Mount of Offense, or in the Valley of Hin- 
nom, than these men, in the insulted name 
of Christ, had just presented, on the very 
spot where he had moistened the ground 
with drops of agony, and poured out his 
blood for his enemies. ‘They chanted 
over seventy thousand slaughtered Mos- 
lems, and a multitude of Jews, who had 
been burned alive in their synagogue. 

These sadder recollections teach most 
instructive lessons—lessons of modesty, 
charity, and mutual tolerance——lessons of 
human imbecility, guided through centuries 
of storm and error, toa haven of tranquil- 
lity and truth. We must confine ourselves, 
however, to the lessons which may be de- 
rived from the other and happier side of 
the subject. 

In the first place, then, we suggest that 
to trace and collate historical and bio- 
graphical associations with passages of 
Scripture, may be useful in exciting 
a fresher interest both in one and the 
other. It is a great point gained when 
we read anything with a purpose in view ; 
it stimulates the flagging attention, and 
gives the eye an unwonted quickness. It 
is yet a better thing when we can give 
unity to scattered pieces of knowledge— 
when we can bind them into one bundle, 








| the more we can know. 





and find a “colligation for our concep- 
tions.” Accessions to information do not 
then burden the mind. On the contrary, 
they are more deeply rooted into its soil 


‘because their relations are multiplied; 


each is a root that throws out a thousand 
tendrils, and both helps and is helped by 
every other. 


And still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry all he knew. 


No wonder at all, for the more we know 
Knowledge thus 
compacted is as different from loose pieces 
of information, as a well-packed carpet 
bag from a plethorie and badly tied brown 
paper parcel. 

Such a mode of looking at the Bible has 
a tendency to give usa blessed confidence 
init. ‘The word which converted August- 
ine and Rochester is still mighty as ever. 
The word which comforted martyrs in 
their agony; which has been healing, 
strength, and peace to the loftiest intellects 
and profoundest spirits of our race, re- 
mains unexhausted to us. ‘They have 
leaned their giant weight upon it, and it 
has carried them bravely over the awful 
chasm between time and eternity, and 
their experience of its power to sustain 
increases our faith. 

How much have we omitted ; for, first, 
the fairest pictures on the page are those 
of the Captain of our salvation. The 
Saviour’s gentle face hangs over many a 
text, is painted on many a psalm. The 
first verse of the twenty-second is shad- 
owed with His cross. Could any hand 
draw that portrait? And all these sketches 
that we have attempted, all that any man 
can collect, are but as a grain of sand to 
the countless grains upon the shore. 
There are histories that no man has writ- 
ten or can write; there are biographies, 
beautiful in the book of life, which no hu- 
man eye can read; there are calendars of 
home whose rubrics are colored by our 
hearts; there are texts in every grave- 
yard which have faltered from many a dy- 
ing lip, had been spoken from many a pul- 
pit that we might well thus illustrate. 
What Christian home has not a Bible, 
with favorite passages italicised by the 
pencil of a departed saint? Thus are 
painted, and will be painted to the end of 
time, those countless figures that we have 
spoken of, on the margin of the illustrated 
book of God. 
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ONE BRIGHT BEAM ON A CHEER- 
LESS PATH. 





A LEAFLET ON “LITTLE HELPS.” 


give little account of himself, except that 


his father was dead, and his mother was 
| sick, almost always sick, and unable to 


work; and she had no one in the world 


| but him, and all he could do was to beg for 


AM in the position of a man who has | 


fallen behind his age. I was reckoned 
to have some talent for business, as busi- 
ness was condu¢ted in my young days, but 
I have never caught the go-ahead spirit 
of these times, straining, pushing, jostling, 
maneuvering, over-reaching, by which it 
has happened that many who set out with 
me in the voyage of life have far out- 
stripped me, and perhaps as many more 
have foundered and sunk never to rise 
again. My business has become a very 
humble jog-trot affair. An ineregsing 
family, with diminishing means, has forced 
me to withhold contributions from many 
charitable institutions to which I once 
loved to give; and the only way in which 
the floodgates of benevolence have been 
kept open for some years has been by giv- 
ing an occasional penny to a certain set 
of mendicants, who statedly visit my little 
store. 
me it is wrong to relieve beggars; I don’t 


I never argue with those who tell 


care to grapple with the general principle ; 
it suffices for me that this humble and 
slender charity gratifies the desire of al- 


rn 


leviating human misery; it keeps me in 
constant contact with those who are worse 
off than myself, and prevents me from be- 
ing wholly absorbed in my own selfish 
sorrows; the sight of so much misery that 


her. ‘There was nothing to distinguish 
this squalid, ragged child from the com- 
mon herd of young beggars, except that 
he did not whine or cry; he told his story 
with a certain frankness and manly confi- 
dence that made one almost sure it was 
true. I gave him a penny whenever he 
‘alled, and often wished it were in my 


| power to rescue him from this vagrant 


life, almost certain to lead sooner or later 


to vice and infamy. But having nothing 


| further in my power I did not feel at Jib- 


erty even to make stricter inquiry into the 
case. I did, indeed, mention the child 
to some of my more opulent and influen- 


tial neighbors, but they could see ne way 


of benefiting him except getting him into 
an orphan hospital, which would have sep- 
arated him from his mother, and this I 
I durst not 
attempt any plan the burden of which 
would probably fall upon myself. I had 
to think of eight motherless little children 


could not believe to be right. 


} . 
of my own, whom 1 was barely able to 


| 


I cannot relieve makes me regret my pov- | 


erty more for the sake of others than for 
myself, and leads me to bless the All-wise 
Disposer for what f have, instead of dwell- 
ing repiningly on what I have not. I re- 
joice that more auspicious paths of use- 
fulness are open to the enterprising and 
hopeful ; but to one whose spirit has been 


broken by misfortune, and crushed by: 


domestic bereavement, this sort of inter- 
course with the poorest of the poor ap- 
pears to have a melancholy suitability. 
It is a walk few will envy me. Seldom 
do those who take to mendicity rise to 
anything better, and seldom does he who 
interests himself in beggars meet with 
anything to cheer or encourage him. It 
is generally from bad to worse. Let me 
gratefully record an exception. 

Among those who have frequently got 


a penny at my counter was an Interesting 
boy about eight years of age. 


He could 


support, and whom my death might some 
day leave utterly destitute. So I contin- 
ued just to give little George the usual 
dole of alms, encouraging him to hope 
that he would soon be able to work for his 
mother; and advising him meanwhile to 
avoid bad company, to refrain his hands 
from stealing, and to keep a sharp look- 
out for any honest way of earning a penny 
now and then rather than begging one. 
One day a lady who kept a boarding- 
house told me that her inmates were in 
the habit of leaving bits of good meat and 
vegetables on their plates, besides crusts 


! of bread and other matters, which could 


not be cooked up again, and yet were too 
good for the waste pail, and she asked if 
I] knew any poor creature that would 
think it worth while to call for such 
I gratefully accepted the offer, 
and promised to send little George, while 
secretly | hoped and prayed that she might 
interest herself further, and that this 
might prove one step to his deliverance 
from mendicaney. 

A few days afterward George made his 
appearance at my office, but so metamor- 
phosed that at first I did not know him. 
He was well dressed from head to foot, 


scraps. 





} 








} 
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his face and hands perfectly clean, and 
his hair neatly cut and brushed, a remark- 
ably pretty boy I now for the first time | 
perceived him to be. 

‘Why, child, what has happened to 
you?” I exclaimed as soon as I recog- 
nized him. 

“'That’s just what I came to tell you, | 
sir, for I thought you would like to know. | 
You see, sir, 1 was walking easy through 
Frankiin Square last Wednesday, and I 
saw a gentleman looking very hard at me. 
And then he came straight up, and he 
changed color, and asked me my name; 
and I told him it. And he said, “ Then 
I’m your uncle.” And, sir, he looked 
very white, and seemed as if he could 
scarcely get out the words; but he told 
me he was a farmer, and that he was a 
bachelor without a family, and that my 
father was his only brother, and that he 
knew me by my likeness to him; and he 
asked me about my mother and all, and 
went to see her. And he took me and 
bought me all these clothes; and he 
washed me, and did my hair with his own 
hands, and still he looked me in the face, 
and said, ‘ You're the image of your fath- 
er, my boy; that’s the way I knew you.” 
And, sir, he is to take us home to live | 
with him ; and he says my mother will be 
quite well again when she is rightly taken | 
care of; and he says he'll send me to 
school, and bring me up respectable. You 
would wonder, sir, how tender-hearted he 
is to be a big, stout man; I thought noth- 
ing of my mother crying when they talked 
about my father; but rt was queer to see 
my uncle crying, as if he had been noth- 
ing for all the world but a woman itself.” 

Thus did the little fellow run on, nor did 
I care to interrupt him. To tell the 
truth I was afraid that, if I spoke, I might | 
betray such weakness as was, in George’s | 
estimation, “like nothing but a woman it- | 
self.” A moment he paused, and seem- 
ing not to understand my silence, he added, 
“ And, sir, I thought I might come and tell 
you, and bid you good-by ; for perhaps, if 
you had seen me not coming back, you might | 
have thought I had taken to some bad ways | 
against your advice. So I thought I had 
better come and tell you.” 

Of course I congratulated my little 
protégé on this happy turn in his destiny ; 
I made him promise not to neglect going 
to a Sunday school; and with some fur- 
ther words of advice I parted with him, 








blessing Providence for one bright beam 
on my cheerless path, and fondly cherish- 
ing the hope that I might meet George 
again at some future stage of life’s dreary 
journey. 
eae ee ae ee 
CONCENTRATION. 

V UCH speculation is: often indulged 
! upon the variety of minds, or the 
difference in talent. Heads are felt, to 
ascertain the altitude of cerebral projec- 
tions, to know whether the promising 
subject will succeed or not, to see the 
quantum of his intellect. 

Mathematically speaking, I concede 
there is some variety in the native power 
of minds. But for all practical purposes 
we might easily ignore this difference, and 
atéribute the variaus suecess attained by 
different individuals to their habit of con- 
centration. 

I call concentration a habit rather than 
a power, because it does not properly be- 
long to the elemental powers of man’s 
mental nature. We may, by practice or 
habit, learn to concentrate all the powers 
of the mind upon any subject; or we may 
become so careless in the manner of our 
investigations as to suffer a complete dis- 
sipation of our mental strength ; and then, 
perhaps, console ourselves with the idea 
that from those to whom little is given 
little will be required. It is said that 
“no one knows what he can do till he 
tries ;” this simply means that we have no 
just conception of our powers till they are 
all brought to a focus upon one object. 
The genial rays of the sun, profusely and 
diffusely poured out upon nature, induce 
the beauty of cheerfulness and the glory 
of blooming flowers ; but refract those rays 
through the sun-glass, and concenter their 
heat upon one point, and you have the 
intensity of fire produced from the genial 
ray; and now the beauty of the rose is 
consumed by the same element that before 
had painted it with beauteous hues. 

By concentration steam is doing its 
mighty wonders in the world. As it rises 
in vapor from the bosom of its boiling 
mother, suffer it to diffuse itself, and soon 
it is as gentle as the humid zephyr; but 
drive it into its little chest, and with per- 
fect fury it will vibrate the mightiest piston 
revolving the most complicated and mag- 
nificent machinery. We are filled with 
admiration and amazement, when we be- 
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hold the almost omnipotent power of 
steam ; and justly, too, since its works pro- 
elaim it the mightiest agent of earth. 
Thought is mightier than steam ; but it, 
too, to be effective, must be forced into 


o . | 
the steam-chest of abstraction, and made | 


to play upon the lever at the right point. 
Suffered to dissipate it will roam creation 
o’er, and never mature solid idea. 
But bring all the thoughts together, all the 
powers of the intellect to bear upon one 
point, let the ideas follow each other in 
regular and logical relation, and theories 
that will stand the test of all experiment 


will be the fruit of such intense labor. 


one 


Thought, to evolve any great idea, must 
be intensified ; must have the power of ab- 
straction, Archimedian energy. ‘The most 
common minds frequently have thoughts 
as powerful as those which have been behind 
the lever that moved the world ; but while 
these dissipate in fog, those were gathered 
to a focus, and made to tell effectively 
upon some great object. 

Big ideas, which we may call the aggre- 
gation of accumulated thoughts, are like 
heavy loads, they weary the bearer. And 
here lies the secret of so many failures ; 
Mind 


does not grow by accident, and those who 


the mind shrinks from severe labor. 


will not pay the price cannot enjoy the 

Deep, toilsome, abstract study, 
at the foundation of every great 
achievement. He will the 
deep and dark waters, shall find light in 


pearl. 
lies 

who wade 
the hidden caverns by and by, and gaze 
with enraptured delight upon the princely 
treasures discovered far below the surface 
Truth will repay its 
sincere devotees, but its altars must burn 
with 
thousands slumber, and 


stream of nature. 


indesinent oblations. How many 


wish they were 
the 
He is great 


great, who are too indolent to make 
first step in the royal road. 
who is capable of mighty thought, who 
knows how to think on any subject; such 
a one is capable of mighty deeds when 
There is strength 


such are to be done. 


in union, but nowhere else as in united 
thoughts. 


character, and think how easy it is to be 


We look upon some eminent 


wreat ; but we are Strangers to his toils 
and cares. We cannot retrace his steps 
to behold them moistened with the bloody 
We stand and ad- 
mire his princely attainments, forgetting 


sweat of his travail. 


that they are the harvest of toils we have 
spurned, the gathering of seed we would | 
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not sow. We have let ovr thoughts fly at 
will, too lazy to hive them; he has worked 
in sunshine and cold to hive his thoughts, 
that they.may make their honey, and swarm 
in due season. 

The complaint is often made of poor 
memory. I would ask, who takes care of 
your memory ? who is responsible for its 
tenacity or vacuity, but yourself? Is 
hungry nature ever in doubt as to what 
will satisfy it ? 
his treasure-chest ? 


Did the miser ever forget 
Did the lover ever 


forget her spouse? No, nor will any one 
forget what he loves. ‘That which has 


and 
thought will noteasily be forgotten. Where 
the thoughts are concentrated, there the 
memory sticks. You may fall to sleep read- 
ing this paper, but you would not slum- 
ber reading the conditions of a legacy in 
A 
good memory simply implies a ready con- 
trol of the thoughts; and he who has 
learned to master his thoughts, and direct 


been the object of your intense care 


which you were the principal heir. 


them whither he will, has a good memory. 
Learn to concentrate your thoughts upon 
any subject at will, and you have gained a 
power that will raise you to any eminence 
in the world of knowledge that you may 
Force your thoughts into a bomb- 
shell, band them with iron, and then, when 


de sire. 


the time comes for execution, touch them 
off with a spark of electricity, and glorious 
will be your triumph; but if you ignite 
every thought as fast as the mind germ- 
inates it, thinking to startle the beholder 
with the report, eternal and disgraceful 
will be your failure. 

The best time for study is that season 
of the year when outward nature forbids 
the rambling thoughts to roam abroad. 
Winter, with its storms and snows, is un- 
inviting. ‘The mind must turn within, and 
explore its own land and ocean scenery. 
IIere are mountains to be sealed and deep 
gor rocks to break 
and analyze, flowers to name and classify, 
and pearls to polish for the admiration of 
man. 

When thought works on thought, then 


orges to be fathomed ; 


a4 


will ideas in sublimest proportions arise, 
and complete the superstructure of a mag- 
nificent and finished work. 
sical ; 

Promises Human ano Divine. —If 
men break their promises, remember that 
God never breaks He promises, 
* As thy days thy strength shall be.” 


his. 























THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
LOT—THE DEAD SEA. 


JO miracles are performed at the pres- 

| ent day. God is not seen, as in the 
olden time, exerting his omnipotent power 
to reward virtue or to punish vice. Hence 
men are apt to read the record of the Al- 
mighty’s doings, as found in the earlier 
portions of the Bible, with much the same 
feelings as they read the pages of fiction 
or romance. Or, if they venture not to 
question the truth of the sacred narrative, 
they are apt to feel as if something 
more were necessary: they would like 
some tangible, visible proof, that these 
things were done. 

The subject now before us presents 
precisely that kind of evidence ; 
of a memorable event that may be seen 
and felt at the present hour. 
attention to the southeastern part of the 
Holy Land. There is the Dead Sea; 


evidence 


We turn our 


called by the sacred’writers, the Salt Sea, | 


and the Sea of the Plain; and by Jose- 
phus and others, the Asphaltic Lake. It 
is a body of water in length forty miles, 
and in width from eight to ten. Into this 
lake flow the waters of the River Jordan 
and of several smaller streams. 

Several remarkable peculiarities render 
the Dead Sea one of the most interesting 
portions of our globe. The specific grav- 
ity of its water is greater than that of any 
other lake or sea. It is intensely bitter, 
salt, and buoyant. Madden says that he 
could lie upon its surface like a log of 
wood ;. and Heyman gives the following 
statement from his own personal experi- 
ence : 

When I had swam to some distance, I en- 


deavored to sink to the bottom, but could not, 
for the water kept me continually up, and would 


certainly have thrown me upon my face had I | 
not put forth all the strength I was master of | 
to keep myself in a perpendicular posture ; so | 


that I walked in the sea as if I had trod on 
firm ground, without having occasion to make 
any of the motions necessary in treading fresh 
water; and whenI was swimming, I was obliged 
to keep my legs, the greatest part of the time, 
out of the water. My fellow-traveler was 
greatly surprised to find that he could swim 
here, although he had never learned. But this 
proceeded from the gravity of the water, from 
the extraordinary quantity of salt found in it. 


Captain Mangles says: 


The water is as bitter and as buoyant as the 
people have reported. Those of our party who 
eould not swim, floated on its surface like 
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| corks. On dipping the head in, the eyes smart- 
| ed dreadfully. 

According to a calculation made by Dr. 
Shaw, although we know not from what 
data it was made, six millions of tons 
of water from the Jordan and tributary 
streams flow daily into the Dead Sea. As 
is well known, it has no visible outlet. Of 
necessity, therefore, this immense amount 
of water must pass off by evaporation, or 

| by some subterraneous channel. Probably 
by both. Broad, transparent columns of 
vapor are seen hanging over it, whence are 
precipitated on the shore large quantities 
of salt, which is collected by the Arabs for 
the use of their flocks and families. This 
vapor will scarcely suffice to carry off the 
water; and hence the supposition of an 
undiscovered, subterraneous outlet. Inthe 
vicinity of the lake are found trees bearing 
fruit, known as the apples of Sodom. The 
trees are from ten to fifteen feet high ; 
the fruit, when ripe, is yellow, resembling 
an orange, beautiful to the eye, but when 
pressed in the hand it explodes, leaving 
nothing but the rind and a few fibers. The 
author of a work, entitled ‘* Three Weeks 
in Palestine,” thus describes the appear- 
ance of the lake and of the neighboring 
country : 


Marshaling our forces, we set out for the 
Dead Sea, crossing the most dreary, parched, 
and desert plain imaginable, having the appear- 
ance of land left bare by the receding waters of 
the lake, which seems to have shrunk consid- 
erably, At the first dawning, the tints of the 
rising sun, purple and gold, with the deep 
shadows concealing the nakedness of the land, 
gave beauty to the landscape. The mountains 
encircling the lake, which lay sleeping and mo- 
tionless beneath them, reflecting their images, 
supplied a noble outline which fancy might 
fill up at its pleasure with a thousand Edens; 
but as the sun ascended, the illusion was quickly 
dissipated; the full glare of day displayed the 
wildness in its true coloring of awful desolation, 
a desolation that was felt and that depressed the 
spirits. The mountains assumed one dusty brown 
hue, unrelieved by even a passing shadow, for 
not a cloud was visible in the heavens; the 
sea was of a dull, heavy, leaden tint, unlike the 
fresh transparent purple which the living wa- 
ters of a mountain lake usually display. The 
ground over which we rode, riven into chasms 
and ravines, showed not a blade of verdure; 
the few stunted shrubs that had struggled into 
life, were masses of thorns, with scarcely a leaf 
upon them, and wore the brown garb of the 
desert. The whole scene was a fearful exhi- 
bition of the blasting of the breath of the Al- 
mighty’s displeasure. 


In the year 1849 an expedition was 
| fitted out by the United States govern- 
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ment, for the purpose of exploring this 


wonderful sea. ‘They spent twenty-two 
days upon its surface ; and Lieut. Lynch, 
the commander of that expedition, thus 
states the conclusion to which they arrived, 
with reference to the account given by 


Moses: 


That this entire chasm was a plain sunk and 
overwhelmed by the wrath of God, seems to be 
sustained by the extraordinary character of our 
soundings. ‘The bottom of this sea consists of 
two submerged plains, an elevated and a de- 
pressed one; the first averaging thirteen, and 
the last about thirteen hundred feet below the 
surface. but it is for the learned to comment 
on the facts we have laboriously collected. 
Upon ourselves the result is a decided one. 
We entered upon this sea with conflicting opin- 
ions. One of the party was skeptical, and 
another, | think, a professed unbeliever of the 
Mosaic account. After twenty-two days’ close 
investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are 
unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the 
Septuagint account of the destruction of the 
cities of the plain. I record, (continues the 
lieutenant,) I record with diffidence the con- 
clusions we have reached, simply as a protest 

cainst the shallow deductions of would-be un- 


believers. 








+ 


Such is the Dead Sea, as it has been 
gazed upon by generation after generation, 
with mysterious awe. Its sluggish waters 
roll on, attesting the truth of the Mo 
record, and carrying back the mind to its 


e 





terrible origin, while the language of Jesus 
Christ directs our thoughts to an infinitely 
more terrible visitation ; as it was when 
it rained fire and brimstone from heaven 
and destroyed them all, even thus shall it 
be when the Son of man is revealed ! 
Turn we, then, our attention to the 
Bible history of this wonderful sea. As 
we have heretofore stated, Lot was the 
In early life his 
father died, and he became an inmate of 
the family of his uncle. By Abraham he 
vas made acquainted with the true God ; 


nephew of Abraham. 


and when the father of the faithful, in obe- 
dience to the command of Jehovah, went 
forth from Ur of the Chaldees, Lot went 
with him. They were together in their 
journeyings in Haran, in Mesopotamia, in 
Egypt, and in the land of Canaan. [or 
a while they pitched their tents, and dwelt 
together in harmony in the neighborhood 
of Luz, called afterward Bethel. Here 
their flocks and herds greatly increased. 
They both became rich. Their herdsmen 
quarreled, and at the suggestion of Abra- 
Lot chose a region 


ham they separated. 
of country, called Pentapolis, a Greek 


- 


word, meaning five cities, from the fact 
that within the distriet were the five prin- 
cipal towns, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Belah, or, as it was afterward 
called, Zoar. From the account given by 
Moses, this region of country was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and fertile. It was well 
watered, says he, everywhere, even as the 
garden of the Lord: like the land of 
Egypt, as thou camest unto Zoar ; that is, 
as Paradise, where God placed our first 
parents, beautiful; and as the land of 
Egypt was rendered fertile by the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, so the whole plain, even to 
its southern boundary, Zoar, was watered 
by the Jordan. 

Lot took up his abode in the neighbor- 
hood of what was probably the largest of 
these cities, Sodom. Ile had chosen his 
residence for its beauty and fertility. In 
his eagerness, he had overlooked one great 
fact—the moral character of the inhab- 
itants. The men of Sodom were wicked, 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly. 
This also was the character of the other 
cities of the plain. Better had it been for 
Lot to have remained in the company, or, 
at any rate, in the neighborhood of his 
God-fearing uncle. Like Lot, how many 
in our own day, select a home for its ex- 
ternal advantages merely! Is it a pleas- 
ant place? May they get gain there? It 
isenouch. Startling are the accounts that 
come back to us, even now, from many 
who have migrated to the far West of our 
own broad domain. Some, indeed, do not 
retain their integrity even till they reach 
the shores of the Pacific ; and when there, 
the blighting influence of the reckless 
adventurers—dissolute, knavish, and pro- 
fane—talls like a mildew upon hearts once 
bathed in a Saviour’s love. Fora while, 
however, Lot maintained his upright walk. 
Even during his residence among them, 
which extended to nearly twenty years, 
he is styled by the Apostle Peter, the just 
Lot, and is spoken of as that righteous 
man who was vexed with their filthy con- 
versation and with their unlawful deeds. 
His situation was consequently, even in 
this lovely land, far from pleasant. He 
vas taught, not only the insufficiency of 
worldly wealth, but its utter uncertainty. 
\t an unexpected moment he was sud- 
denly plundered of all his possessions, and 
himself taken prisoner by a band’ of rob- 
bers ; and but for the courage and prompt- 
ness of his uncle, as we saw in a former 
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essay, he had ended a miserable life in 
poverty and bondage. 

It is wonderful that after this severe af- 
fliction Lot should again return to Sodom ; 
that he should still choose to dwell in the 
midst of the Heaven-daring wickedness of 
the cities of the plain. 
he had any other reason for his conduct 
than that which induced him at first to 
select it for his residence. It was an ex- 
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| polluted by such loathsome abominations. 


We know not that | 


ceedingly pleasant land, and remarkably | 


He 


adapted for the purposes of gain. 


had become attached to the climate and | 


the soil. His daughters had married 
there, the circle of his acquaintance was 
enlarged, and though he was grieved from 
day to day by the conduct of the ungodly, 
yet his heart seems to have yearned over 
the loveliness of the landscape and the 
beauty of the valley of the Jordan. Pos- 
sibly he hoped to be a benefit and a bless- 
ing to the citizens of the plain. It could 
not be otherwise than that his example 
would be like a light shining in a dark 
place. ‘There was reason to hope, too, 
that by that light the citizens of the plain 
would be attracted from their wicked 
ways. But it was not so. They pur- 
sued their own course, filling up the meas- 
ure of their iniquities; and at the time to 
which we have now arrived there were 
not in Sodom (with the exception of Lot 
and his family) ten righteous persons. 
‘Two of the angelic messengers who had 
first announced to Abraham the intention 
of the Almighty, now visit the city in 
which Lot dwelt. He received them 
courteously, and entertained them kindly. 
A pleasing picture of ancient simplicity 
of manners and of hospitable kindaess to 
strangers is here presenied. Lot seeing 
them, rose up to meet them, and he bowed 
himself with his face to the ground, and 
he said, Turn in, I pray you, into your 
servant's house, and tarry all night, and 
wash your feet, and early on the morrow 
you shall go your way. 

He supposed them wayfaring travelers, 
and knew not that they were God’s mes- 
sengers assuming for the time the human 
form. Soalso were the men of Sodom igno- 
rant of the quality of Lot’s guests ; and their 
conduct toward them evinces, in hideous 
colors, the deep depravity of the human 
heart. While gazing upon the scene here 
presented by the inspired pencil, we 
marvel not that the terrible judgments of 
the Almighty are about to fall upon a land 





‘To the mild remonstrances of Lot they not 
only refuse to listen, but taunting him with 
the fact that he was but an alien and a for- 
eigner in the land, they threaten his life. 
This fellow, say they, came in to sojourn, 
and he will needs be a judge ; that is, he 
came among us, a stranger, took up his 
residence in our fertile and beautiful val- 
ley, where by our sufferance he has been 
permitted to stay, and now he will needs 
assume to himself the character of a judge. 
He presumes to tell us what we ought to 
do, and to give us unasked advice. Now, 
said they, will we deal worse with thee 
than with them, and they pressed sore 
upon him, and came near to break the 
door of his house. But for the interposi- 
tion of Lot’s visitors his life had paid the 
penalty of his rashness in remonstrating 
against their wickedness. His guests 
now disclose their real character. They 
put forth their hands and pulled Lot into 
the house, and shut to the door, and they 
smote the men that were at the door 
of the house with blindness, both small 
and great. Whether this was done by 
depriving them literally of sight, or by 
causing a dense darkness through which 
they could not see, is not certain. At any 
rate, they were baffled in their designs, 
and the supernatural power of Lot’s visit- 
ors was revealed. Shut in together, a 
little company, Lot himself, his wife, and 
two daughters, the strangers make known 
the purpose of their visit. It is an errand 
of merey to Lot, and, for his sake, of 
mercy to his family. ‘The Lord hath sent 
us, say they, to destroy this place. The 
cry of the inhabitants is waxen great be- 
fore the face of the Lord. And now, 
gather together thy relations, thy sons, 
and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou 
hast in the city, bring them out of this 
place lest thou be consumed in the iniquity 
of the city. ‘This was a terrible announce- 
ment. ‘That goodly land, well watered, 
like the garden of the Lord ; that country 
which twenty years ago had attracted Lot 
by its loveliness, and where his children 
had grown up around him, and where he 
had become rich, is to be utterly destroyed. 
All his possessions, his flocks, and herds, 
and dwelling place, are to perish in the 
general overthrow. And soon and sud- 
denly shall the destruction come. With 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun shall dawn the 
day of doom for the cities of the plain. 
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On hearing this announcement, verging | 


as it was toward midnight, Lot sallied 
forth to seek his sons-in-law, and to make 
known to them the doleful tidings. They 
had refused to listen to his entreaties in 
former days; they had derived no benefit 
from his example ; but now, as he comes 
with a message directly frem Heaven, 
as he comes to announce the impending 
doom so soon to burst upon the devoted 
cities, as he comes with the kind offer to 
take them by the hand and lead them to 
a place of safety, surely they will heed his 
voice and with him escape for their lives. 

Where they were, or how employed, we 
know not. In the darkness of the night 
Lot found them. In few and _ hurried 
words he informs them of what he had 
just learned from the celestial messengers. 
Up, get you out of this place, for the 
Lord will destroy this city. He added, 
doubtless, words of persuasion. But they 
listened and laughed. He seemed unto 
them as one that mocked. Like 
whom Enoch preached, or the men upon 


those to 


whose ears fell repeatedly the warning 
voice of Noah, so fruitless and unavailing 
had been the ministry of Lot to the inkab- 
itants of the plain; and even as in our own 
day the preaching of the Gospel is to them 
that perish foolishness, so to his sons-in- 
law did he seem as one that mocked when 
but a few hours intervened between them 
and With sad 
heart Lot returned home. The 
hours of the night wore rapidly away. 
There was little sleep in that dwelling. 
The angels appear to have spent the night 
there. The morning dawned, and now, 
say they, Arise, take thy wife, and thy 
two daughters which are here, lest thou 
be consumed in the iniquity of the city. 
It is said Lot lingered. Whether be- 
cause of sadness at the thought of the 


terrible destruction. a 


to his 


swift destruction coming upon his neigh-. 


bors, or the regret he felt at forsaking 
his possessions—for, as we have seen, he 
loved the land—we know not. He lin- 
gered, and they laid hold upon his hand, 
and upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
the hand of his two daughters, the Lord 
being merciful unto them, and they brought 
him forth and set him without the city. 
This done they give to the fugitives the 
direction, Escape for thy life; look not 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou 
be consumed. 
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One of the most wonderful features of 
this affair now presents itself. Without 
the gates of Sodom, and on their way to 
the neighboring mountain, Lot intercedes 
for the little city, Belah, on the extreme 
southern point of the plain. God hears 
his prayer, and directs him there to take 
refuge. I have accepted thee concerning 
this thing also that I will not overthrow 
this city for which thou hast spoken. 
Therefore the name of it was thenceforth 
called Zoar. And now the sun rises. It 
looks down, as of old, on the cities of the 


plain. ‘The inhabitants are at their usual 
work. Planting and building ; buying and 


selling; eating and drinking. Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven, and he overthrew those cities and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities. There, where those cities stood, 
now flow, and shall flow on, till the end of 
time, the sluggish waters of the Dead Sea. 
Go, measure it, sail upon its bosom, fath- 
om its depth, and if, like the sailor of 
whom I spoke, a skeptic, or an unbeliever, 
you will come back, like him, with the as- 
sured conviction that God’s word is true. 
That men have found or fancied difficulties 
in the statement given by Moses is not to 
be wondered at, or that questions may be 
proposed concerning it not easily answer- 
ed. Some two thousand years after this 
event the wisest Commentator on the Old 
Testament Scriptures that ever appeared 
upon earth directed fis attention 
and ours to this catastrophe. With rever- 
ence we may ask Him, who spoke as never 
man spoke, for information on this sub- 
Lord, how were the cities of the 
plain destroyed? In what way are we to 
understand the language of Moses? Is it 
an allegory? Is it fiction, or is it fact? 
Listen to Christ’s an answer 
strangely overlooked by many who profess 
to interpret the Scriptures as_philoso- 
phers, and as men of science. 

They tell us of the bituminous nature 
of the soil of the cities of the plain; they 
talk wisely, according to the wisdom of 
this world, about electricity, and hunt up 
derivations for the word rendered brim- 
stone in the account given by Moses. 
They are too religious to convert the 


our 


ject. 


answer, 


whole narrative into an ingenious decep- 


tion. We should say, perhaps, too saga- 


cious; for there, as we have said, roll on, 
| from age to age, the sluggish waters of 














the Dead Sea. One generation after an- 
other has gazed upon it awe-stricken, and 
from father to son has descended the tra- 
dition. 

Here once were situated Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim. Hence, 
while 
throw, they seek to account for it by sec- 
ondary or natural causes, and what is 
inost wonderful, at the same time profess 
vreat reverence for the authority of Christ. 
He says, and I believe him; he says, and 
let him be true and every man a liar: The 
same day that Lot went out of Sodom it 
rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and 
destroyed them all. 

Jesus Christalso, as you inay remember, 
adverts to the terrible doom of Lot’s wife. 
By Moses the account is given in few 
She back behind 
him, and she became a pillar of 


words. looked from 


given oceasion for more fanciful specula- 


Into them I enter not. The sim- 


ple faet stands forth upon the sacred page. 


tions. 


She heeded not the direction given, Es- 
She looked back, prob- 
ably with a longing desire, even then, for 


cape for thy life. 


the home she was leaving, and she per- 


ished in the general doom of the ungodly. | 


\ timely admonition to all who like her 
have heard God’s warning voice, and are 
striving to shun the wrath to come, to for- 
get the 
press toward the mark for the prize of the 


Re- 


things that are behind, and to 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
member Lot's wife. 

Just here, had the pen of inspiration 
been guided by the hand of partiality, the 
history of Lot had ended. But it is still 
He who alone was 
righteous among all the inhabitants of the 


continued, deemed 
cities of the plain, for whom angelic mes- 
sengers are sent, to warn and save, is pre- 
sented unto us as having fallen, fallen 
Is this 
he who maintained his integrity, his up- 


foully into most abominable sin. 


right walk even among the men of Sod- 
om, whose righteous soul was vexed from 
day to day by their ungodly deeds? It 
but ah, fallen! 
loudly he speaks to us from the solitary 
cave in the mountain, Let him that think- 
est he standeth take heed lest he fall. It 
seems to us, too, that had Moses intended 


is even he; how how 


to have taught the doctrine, once in grace 
always in grace, or, that though God's 
children may fall foully they should not 


Vou. XII.—32 
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admitting the fact of their over- | 


salt. 
. . . ! 
Scarcely any passage of sacred writ has 


fall finally, it seems to us that he would 
have carried his history a little further ; 
he would not have ended it, as he does, 
with the drunkenness and incest of the 
man who, beyond a peradventure, was 
once high in the favor of God. We can- 
not help thinking that were the doctrine 
to which we have referred true, there 
would have been somewhere in the Bible, 
in the writings of Moses, or the prophets, 
or the apostles, a ray of light thrown upon 
the darkness that now envelops the lament- 
able end of the once righteous Lot. 

We advert a moment to the great 
Teacher's practical improvement of this 
Thus shall it be, he 
says, when the Son of manis revealed. He 
refers, primarily, to his coming at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but connects with 


terrible catastrophe. 


it, as on other occasions, that second ad- 
vent when He shall come with clouds, 
and every eye shall see him, and all kin- 
dreds of the earth shall wail because of 
him. Like the destruction that fell upon 
the cities of the plain, that also will be at 
an unexpected hour. ‘They were thought- 
lessly engaged ; they did eat, they drank, 
they bought, they sold, they planted, they 
builded, when destruction over- 
took them. Even thus shall it be when 
the Son of Man is revealed. As it was 
then with the beautiful vale of the Jordan, 
so at that day with the entire earth, it 
shall be wrapped in one universal mass of 
flame from heaven, and the earth and all 
things that are therein shall be burned up. 
So hath God himself decreed ; so runs the 
record of his will; while, in his providence, 
he has left there in the Holy Land, the wa- 
ters of the Dead Sea to chant forth, in 
their low murmurings, an unceasing re- 
quiem for those who perished in their 


sudden 


guilt, while the same waters cry aloud 
to generation after generation, echoing 
the words of him, the Saviour once, but 
then the Judge of quick and dead, Thus 
shall it be when the Son of Man is re- 
vealed. 
sccsiiacaiain 

In the Island of Goa there is a vegeta- 
ble called the “ sorrowful tree,” because 
it only flourishes in the night. At sunset 
no flowers are to be seen, and yet after 
half an hour it is full of They 
yield a sweet smell, but the sun no sooner 


them. 


begins to shine upon them than some of 
them fall off. others close up, others con- 
tinue flowering in the night the whole year. 
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] KNEW a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round, and call‘d 
him out 

‘To gambol in the sun, he turn’d away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and dic! 

"Twas night—he summon'd his accustom'’d 
friends, 

And, on this wise, bestow'd his last bequest. 


“ Mother, I’m dying now— 

There is deep suffocation in my breast, 

As if some heavy hand my bosom press‘d; 
And on my brow 


“T feel the cold sweat stand ; 
My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath 
Comes feebly up. ©! tell me, is this death ? 
Mother! your hand— 


“ Here—lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head, 
And say, sweet mother !—say, when I am dead 
Shall I be miss’d ? 


“Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay 
You taught to me! 


“O, at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You'll miss me there !”’ 


“Father! I’m going home! 
To the good home you speak of, that bless’d land, 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms do not come, 


THE DYING BOY. 


**T must be happy then; 
From pain and death you say I shall be free— 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again !”’ 


‘Brother! the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We've stay’d to watch the buddings things, 
Forget it not! 


“Plant there some box or pine— 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 

And call it mine !” 


“Sister! my young rose-tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 
I give to thee. 


*“ And when its roses bloom 
I shall be gone away—my short life done! 
But will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb ?” 


“Now, mother! sing the tune 
You sang last night. I’m weary and must 
sk t p! ; 
Who was it call’d my name? Nay, do not 
we ep, 
You'll all come soon !”” 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 


And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep! The gentle air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The savory odors of the early spring— 

He breathed it not! the laugh of passers-by 
Jarr’d like a discord in some mounful tune, 
Lut marr’d not his slumbers—he was dead ! 
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N the year of our Lord 1607, the mem- 
orable year in which forty-seven learned 
men began the English version of the Bible, 
Henry Hudson sailed in search of a north- 
For two seasons 


east passage to India. 
he strove in vain to penetrate the ice bar- 
and then His 
patrons abandoned their enterprise, and the 
“bold Englishman,” in his time 


riers, turned homeward. 


“The greatest sailor since the world began,” 


went over to Holland, and entered the 
service of the Dutch East India Company, 
whose awkward argosies then vexed the 
waters of almost every sea. 

Two years later, in a yacht called the 
Half Moon, the intrepid navigator again 
ventured among the arctic ices. Voyag- 
ing north and south along our coast, he 
anchored, September 3rd, 1609, inside of 
Sandy Hook. 





While Hudson lay there at anchor the 


natives from the western shore came on 
board, seeming to be highly pleased with 
They were 
skins 


the arrival of the Muropeans. 


dressed in ornamented deer and 


mantles of feathers. The pipes for the 
enjoyment of the Indian weed were espe- 
cially curious tothe English. The natives 
brought green tobacco to exchange for 


knives and trinkets. 


PURCHASE OF 
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The next day a boat was sent to explore 
the bay visible through the Narrows. 
Sounding as they went, they saw “a nar- 
row river at the westward, between two 
islands,” supposed to be Staten Island and 
Bergen Neck. The country was well 
wooded with lofty oaks, and a delightful 
odor of grass and flowers was wafted over 
the river. The party proceeded up the 
bay about six miles, and were on the point 
of returning, when the boat was suddenly 
attacked by two canoes containing twenty- 
six Indians. John Colman, an English- 
man who had accompanied Hudson in his 
northern voyages, was killed by an arrow 
penetrating his neck, and two others of 
the crew were wounded. After the friend- 
ly behavior of the Indians this sudden act 
of hostility on their part can be explained 
only on the supposition of some indiscre- 
tion committed by the boat’s crew. It is 
certain, however, that the northern Indians 
did not regard the European strangers 
with the same degree of wonder and ven- 
eration as the natives of Mexico. 

Colman’s was the first European blood 
shed in the peaceful waters of the Hudson. 
His companions buried him at Sandy 
Hook, and the spot still appropriately 
bears the name of Colman’s Point. <Ad- 
ditional precautions were taken against 
the Indians, but, singularly enough, they 
came off to the //a/f Moon on the follow- 
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ing day without exhibiting any hostile in- 
tentions, and manifesting indeed no knowl- 
edge of the fatal affray. Only two of 
them were allowed to goon board the ves- 
sel. These Hudson forcibly retained and 
caused to be dressed in red coats, at the 
sight of which the other Indians returned 
the 
came off with two men, one of whom was 


to shore. In a short time a canoe 
also detained, doubtless as a hostage, but 
not being closely guarded managed to 
jump overboard and swim to the shore. 
Fight days after his arrival Hudson 
sailed through the Narrows into the * most 
beautiful bay of New York,” and turned 
his prow toward the River of the Mount- 
ains, whose perpetual inundation washes 
the shores garlanded by our fair metropolis 
and her daughter cities. And as his eye 
drank in the soft charm of the magnificent 
autumnal landscape, he doubted not that 
the Mohicamnittuck flowed 
from the India for which he had been so 


broad down 
long in search. 

After way 
through the Narrows, the Half Voon first 
“went into the river.” 


cautiously sounding his 
and anchored near 
the Kills, “in a very good harbor for all 
winds.” The Indians came off to them with- 
out hesitation, even making a show of love, 
but Hudson, having in remembranee the 
On 


the following morning twenty-eight canoes, 


fute of Colman durst not trust them. 


made of * single hollowed trees,” and filled 


with men, women, and children, visited 


the vessel. ‘The oysters and beans which 
they offered for sale were gladly purchased, 
but not one of them was allowed to go on 
In the afternoon the Half Moon 


ran six miles further up. 


board. 
The strangers 
were delighted with the loveliness of the 
surrounding country. “It is as beautiful 
a land as one can tread upon,” said Hud- 
son, ** and abounds in all kinds of excellent 
ship timber.” 

Joyfully on the following day they en- 
tered the * River of the Mountains,” seem- 
ing to them the portals of a new world. 
The light wind permitted them to sail but 
a few leagues, and at nightfall the /alf 
Moon Yonkers, in 
sight of * a high point of land which showed 
The 


next day a favorable wind carried them 


anchored just above 


out five leagues off to the north.” 


rapidly up Tappan and Haverstraw bays 
into the magnificent region of the High- 
lands. At night Hudson anchored near 
West Point. 


The following morning was 


hospitality. 


misty, but when the sun rose, the light 
clouds dispersed, revealing to the voy- 


lagers the grandeur of the overhanging 
mountains. While the /a/f Moon was get- 


ting under weigh the two savages who had 
been detained at Sandy Hook, watching 
their opportunity, leaped out of a port-hole 
and swam ashore, scornfully deriding the 
crew as the vessel sailed away. ‘Toward 
night the summits of the distant Catskills 
in Here they 
a very loving people and a very 


loomed up the distance. 
found * 
old man.” Much of the following day was 
consumed in taking in fresh water and the 
purchase of vegetables from the Indians. 
Five miles further up the River, Hudson 
The old man who ac- 


companied him was a “governor of the 


landed in a canoe. 


country,” and conducting the stranger to 
his cabin provided for him with Indian 
In his * Journal,’ Hudson 
Says: 

The tribe consisted of forty men and seven 
teen There I 
well constructed of oak 
shape, so that it had the appearance of being 
It contained a great 


saw three, in a house 
bark and cireular in 


women, 


built with an arched roof. 
quantity of maize, or Indian corn, and beans of 
the last year’s growth; and there lay near the 
house, for the purpose of drying, enough to load 
three ships, besides what was growing in the 
fields. On our coming into the house two mats 
were spread out to sit upon, and some food was 
immediately s¢ rved in well made red wooden 
Two men were also dispatched with 
of 
brought in a pair of pigeons which they had 
shot. They likewise killed a fat dog, and skin- 
ned it in haste with shells which they had got 
out of the water. They supposed that I wonld 
remain with them for the night, but I returned 


bowls. 


bews and arrows in quest game, who soon 


| on board the ship. 


After ascending the river as far as the 
site of Albany, Hudson retraced his way to 
Manhattan, and at once sailed for Murope. 

The Half Moon returned with a number 
of adventurers, and in time the trading es- 
tablishment on the southern point of Man- 
hattan expanded into a prosperous Dutch 
village. ‘Trading posts sprang up in the 
interior, and, for the greater security of the 
colony, the Hollanders entered into a treaty 
with the chiefs of the Iroquois under the 
tall oaks of Tawasentha. In 1619 the 
first English vessel entered the bay of New 
York. 


away, but they smoked on in silence un- 


The captain ordered the Dutehmen 


mindful of the impudent stranger. 

The Dutch East India Company was 
formed in 1623, and in that year the colony 
of New Amsterdam received an accession 
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of thirty families of Walloons, hardy Prot- 
estants from the Flemish frontiers. 
ing the severity of the religious persecu- 
tion in the seventeenth century, they had 


Dur-’ 
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in the foreground is Director Minuit, at- 
tended by the Provincial Secretary, Isaac 
de Rasieres, the Schout, or Sheriff, the 


| Kranck-besoecker, or ‘*Consoler of the 


fled from the Franco-Belgie provinces to | 


Holland, and became domesticated there. 
An infant was their first production on 
American soil; and the name of Sarah 
De Rapalge, born at the Wallebogt, (Wal- 
chronicled first 
Christian child who saw the light in the 


loon Cove,) is as the 
province of New Netherland. 

Holland was already a land of liberty 
and religious toleration, and from the first 
New Amsterdam so far followed the ex- 
ainple of the mother country that, in the 
estimation of the rigid Puritans of the 
North and the Catholics of the South, she 
became a ‘cage of unclean birds.” 

In 1626 Peter Minuit arrived as gov- 
ernor of the colony. It was stipulated 
by the West India Company to send out, 
temporarily, with their emigrants, a school- 
master, who, being a member of the Church, 
should also preside at the religious meet- 
ings, on the Sabbath and other days, lead- 
ing in the devotions, and reading a sermon. 
Some individual was usually designated as 
a Ziekentrooster, (Comforter of the Sick,) 
who was to comfort the people and edify 
them, by rendering aid to the minister of 
the Gospel. ‘Two individuals, whose names 
are preserved, came out with Peter Minuit 
in that capacity. 

The first act of the 
purchase of the Indians the island of Man- 
Of this interesting and most im- 


governor Was to 


hattan. 
portant event in the early history of New 
York we give an excellent illustration, 
engraved from the celebrated painting by 
William Ranney. ‘The Dutch, foreseeing 
that the Island of Manhattan would, from 
its admirable position, become the center 
of their and the 
capital of their province of New Nether- 
land, desired to superadd to their original 


American commerce, 


title, by discovery and occupation, the 
higher right of honest purchase. The 
natives ceded Manhattan, then estimated 
to contain twenty-two thousand acres of 
land, for the sum of twenty-four dollars. 
The transaction is represented as occur- 
ring at the southern extremiiy of the island, 
near the present Battery. In the distance 
are the high grounds of Staten Island, with 
the nearer shore of Governors’ Island in 
front, while a ship is lying at anchor not 
far from the shore. The principal figure 


Sick,” and various other officials. The 
dresses of these persons are all faithfully 
copied from authentic representations of 
the Dutch costume of that period. The 
red men, in their savage attire, with their 
sqaws and children, are engaged in exain- 
ining, with wonder and delight, the trink- 
ets and European cloths given them as 
the consideration for the purchase. Jn 
the background is the rough eabin with 
Dutch occupants, and the unsubdued for- 
est. Neither Plymouth nor Boston can 
point to such an incident in their history. 
The purchase of Manhattan was imitated 
only by Penn, fifty-six years later, under 
the famous elm of Shackamaxon. 

In 1633 came into office the redoubtable 
Wouter Van ‘T'willer, “a model of majesty 
and lordly grandeur,” as the charitable 
Knickerbocker lovingly calls the successor 
of Minuit. 


He was exactly five feet five inches in height, 
and five feet six inches in circumference. His 
head was a perfect sphere, and of such stupen- 
dous dimensions that dame nature, with all her 
sex’s ingenuity, would have been puzzled t. 
construct a neck capable of supporting it: 
wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, and 
settled it firmly on the top of his backbone just 
between the shoulders. His body was oblong, 
and particularly capacious at the bottom, which 
was wisely ordered by Providence, seeing that 
he was a man of sedentary habits, and very 
averse to the idle labor of walking. His leg- 
were very short, but steady in proportion to the 
weight they had to sustain, so that when erect 
he had not a little the appearance of a beer 
barrel on skids. His face, that inflexible index 
of the mind, presented a vast expanse, unfur- 
rowed by any of those lines and angles which dis- 
figure the human countenance with what is term- 
ed expression. Two small gray eyes twinkled 
feebly, like two stars of lesser magnitude in a 
hazy firmament, and his full fed cheeks, that. 
seemed to have taken toll of everything that 
went into the mouth, were curiously mottled 
and streaked with a dusky red like a Spitzen- 
berg apple. His habits were as regular as his 
person. He daily took his four stated meals, 
appropriating exactly an hour to each; he 
smoked and doubted eight hours, and he slept 
the remaining twelve of the four and twenty. 

Van Twiller owed his appointment to a 
family connexion with the great Van Rens- 
selaer. From a humble clerk the doughty 
Dutchman suddenly became a ruler of 
men. Yet, in spite of his inefficiency, 
New Amsterdam flourished. The West 
India Company had just established the 
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patroons. One hundred and four soldiers 
were sent over to protect the colony. 
Schoolmaster Roelandsen came to instruct 
the children, and good Dominie Bogardus 
to lead in holy ways both old and young. 
At last the sleepy director fell into mer- 
ited contempt. Even the dominie 
constrained to call him a child of the dev- 
il, and threatened him with a terrible 
shake from the pulpit. : 

To their great surprise one day an 


was 


English vessel, the “ William,” entered 
the waters of Manhattan, and boldly held 
her way up the Iludson, or the Mauritius, 
old 
called by the Dutch, in honor of Prince 
Maurice. 


as the river of the mountains was 





The wrath of Van Twiller was aroused. 


He raved and swore be- 
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sluggish Van Twiller was suc- 
ceeded in office by William Kieft, a tur- 
bulent adventurer, whose portrait had 
been gibbeted inthe city of Rochelle. He 


The 


| was a quick-witted man, delighting in 


magnificent schemes, and possessing great 
alacrity in mischief. The Dutch claimed 
everything from Delaware River to Cape 
Cod. A few settled 
along the former, and Kieft fought them 
valiantly with 


harmless Swedes 
proclamations, declaring 
that if they persisted in remaining there 
he would not be responsible for the conse- 
quences, 

He attempted to introduce reforms 
above the capacity of the people, and 
of himself. The zealous director 
built a harberg, or at the 
head of Coenties Slip, which afterward 
Kieft also kin- 
dled an Indian war that brought innumer- 


even 
city tavern, 
became a noted edifice. 


able evils upon the natives, and came near 
exterminating the colony of Manhattan. 
Hitherto the settlers had lived in almost 
uninterrupted peace with their dusky 
the latter suffered 
g:eatly from the avarice and “ firewater” 
A chief of the Weekqua- 
esgeeks had been murdered in cold blood 


neighbors, although 
of the traders. 
fifteen years before, and the Indians can 


The River In- 


dians became jealous of the Mohawks on 


never forget an injury. 


account of the partiality shown them by 
the Hollanders. 
excited. 


Mutual animosities were 
Kieft was delighted with the 
prospect of an outbreak. When the dark 
warriors brought the tribute of corn and 
wampum demanded by the governor they 
it at feet with 
Ilustilities ensued. 


threw his bitter curses. 


On a stormy night 





tween ot 


h 


great bumpers 

wine, and pointing to the 
vessel, declared that for the 
honor of the fatherland shi 
should be brought back, and 
the English be in no wise 
permitted to trespass upon 
the domains of the House 
of Orange. ‘This was, in- 
deed, accomplished, almost 
the only notorious achieve- 
ment during the seven years’ 
administration of Van Twil- 
ler, excepting the purchase 
of Paggank, or Nut Island, 
which to this day bears the 
name of Governor’s Island. 





BROAD-STREET IN DUTCH TIMES, 











of February, 1643, more than a hundred 
Indians were murdered in cold blood at 
Corlear’s Hook and Hoboken. The flames 
of the burning villages were easily seen 
from Fort Amsterdam. The hatchet was 
now fairly raised, and the colony would 
have been exterminated 
had the English 
furnished timely aid. 
The Indians were sub- 
dued after sixteen hund- 


not 


red of them had per- 
ished. 

During these unfortu- 
nate events the ** Coun- 
cil of Eight” sent home 
a dolorous account of 
the affairs of the prov- 
ince. ‘They said: 

Our fields lie fallen and 
waste; our dwellings and 
other buildings are burned; 
not a handful can be either 
planted or sown this fall 
the deserted places. 
The crops which the good 
Lord permitted to come 
forth during the past sum- 
mer remain on the field, 
standing and rotting in 
divers places, in the same 
way as the hay, for the 
preservation of which we 
poor people cannot obtain 
man. We sit here 
amid thousands of Indians 
and barbarians, from whom 
we find neither peace nor 
mercy. We have left our 
beloved father-land, and 
unless the Lord our God, 
had been our comfort we 
must have perished in our 


ot 


one 


misery. Several handsome 
buildings, erected by set- 
tlers upon their planta- 
tions, now lie in ashes 
through a foolish hanker- uf 
ing after war; for all 
right-minded men_ here 
know that these Indians 


have lived as lambs among 
us until a few years ago, 
injuring no man, and af- 
fording every assistance 
to our nation. But now 
they rove in parties con- 
tinually around, day and 


night, on the Island of Manhattan, slaying our | 


folks not a thousand paces from the fort; and 
it is arrived at such a pass that no one dares 
move a foot to fetch a stick of fire-wood with- 
out a strong escort. 


But, however much occupied with the | 


Indians, the busy Kieft found time to look 
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after the morals of New Amsterdam, 
which at this early period of her history 
do not appear to have been of the best 
| character. Many and fierce were the 
proclamations sent forth against evil-doers. 
| All persons were admonished to abstain 


NEW YORK A8 IT IS, 


from fighting, from intereourse with 
heathens and negroes, from theft, calum- 
ny, and all otherimmoralities. The court 
| sat on Thursday of each week, and ab- 
sentees subjected themselves to a fine of 
one shilling for the first offense. Immod- 
erate drinking also gave rise to much 








All 


who sold wine at a decent price and in 


mischief. persons, “except those 


moderate quantities,” were forbidden to 
sell any liquor under a penalty of twenty- 
five guilders and the loss of their stock. 
All sea-faring men found ashore after sun- 
set were to forfeit two months’ wages, 
and he who was guilty of selling guns or 
ammunition to the Indians was to be pun- 
with The 


tobacco was thus early regulated by law. 


ished death. cultivation of 
All contracts, sales, or public acts, in or- 
der to be valid, had to be written by the 
secretary of the province, a measure that 
gave room to much complaint against the 
director, but was just, for the reason that 
the majority of the people were unable to 
read or write. 

Stuyvesant, a man of honor and a wood- 
The 
colonists revered him “as if he had been 
But while the 
new governor promised justice to every 
person, he emphatically declared it to be 
treason to petition against one’s magis- 
whether 


en leg, became Kieft’s successor. 


the Czar of Muscovy.” 


trates there be reason or not. 
“Tf any one shall appeal during my ad- 
ministration,” he exclaimed, ** 1 wili make 
him a foot shorter, and send the pieces to 
Holland.” 

Under the vain, but energetic Stuyves- 
ant, the Church became a state institu- 
tion. ‘The people, however, enjoyed re- 
ligious toleration, and republican’ senti- 
ments gained ground. ‘The colonists had 
lived in the exercise of civil and religious 
liberty in the father-land, and they were 
not to be deprived of these sacred rights 
by the aristocratic and headstrong di- 
rector of New Amsterdam. 

A council of nine was organized, and 
the privilege of a burgher government 
granted, although Stuyvesant was greatly 
displeased with ** this impudent intrusting 
of power with the people.” A schout, two 
burgomasters, and five schepens formed a 
municipal court, as in the cities of Hol- 
land. 

When the 


between the English and Dutch settlers in 


long-eontinued animosities 


America had subsided, and the land of the 
Pilgrims had become the home of intoler- 


ance, the New Englanders flocked to 
Manhattan. Lands were granted to the 


new comers, who intermarried with the 


Dutch, and soon acquired influence. 
Karly in the administration of Stuyves- 
ant the old harberg 


5? 


or tavern, was con- 
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verted intoa stadt-huys. There travelers 
to and from New England had been ac- 
There being no money 
in the treasury, the magistrates received 
no pay, but enjoyed many week-day privi- 
leges, and on the Sabbath sat upon state 


customed to rest. 


cushions, while listening to Jong sermons 
upon the doctrine of predestination and 
For many 
burgomasters held their ses- 


the perseverance of the saints. 
the 
sions in this quaint old stadt-huys, where 
the doughty Kieft had smoked long pipes, 
and entertained with long stories his ole- 


years 


aginous companions. 

Stuyvesant conquered the Swedes, but 
New turn came into the 
possession of others. In 1669 King 
Charles granted the whole territory of 
New Netherland to the Duke of York 
and Albany, and the same year Nicolls 
was sent out with four ships and four 


Amsterdam in 


hundred and fifty men to take possession 
The Duteh were obliged 
to surrender, although Stuyvesant, the last 
of the 
“he would 


of the colony. 
patroon governors, declared that 


much rather be carried out 
dead” than submit to so great a humilia- 
New then 


fifteen hundred inhabitants, furnishing a 


tion. Amsterdam contained 
striking contrast to that magnificent city 
contain over a_ million 
The majority of the Dutch settlers 
remained, passing their lives in happy 


which w ill soon 


souls. 


domesticity, living in quaint houses on 
curious old streets, and trafficking in quaint 
groceries of which we have given an idea 
in our illustrations, and which would this 
day be veritable curiosities on the Island 
of Manhattan. In 1763 the city was re- 
taken by the Dutch, to be ceded the fol- 
lowing year to the English, in whose pos- 
session it remained until the close of the 
Revolutionary war. 

A HUMMING-BIRD met a butterfly, and, 
being pleased with the beauty of its person 
and glory of its wings, made an offer of 
“1 cannot think of 
it,” was the reply, ‘as you once spurned 
“Im- 


perpetual friendship. 


me, and called me a drawling dolt.” 
possible,” exclaimed the humming-bird ; 
‘“*T always entertained the highest respect 
for beautiful creatures as you.” 
‘*Perhaps you do now,” said the other, 


such 


“but when you insulted me I was a eater- 
So let me give you a piece of ad- 

Never insult the humble, as they 

may some day become your superiors.” 


pillar. 
vice: 
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A LAY OF LUCKNOW. 


AsLEEp !—amid the awful thunder 
That speaks of coming doom, 
While swarming hosts of fiendish foes 
Round Lucknow’s fortress loom. 
Worn out by toil and suffering, 
Death closing darkly round, 
The daughters of the island-race 
Lay on the hard, cold ground. 


The Englishwoman’s troubled rest 
Is broken fitfully ; 

But hush’d in motionless repose, 
The head upon her knee, 

A Scottish woman pillow’d there, 
Dreams of the far-off home, 

Where her old father from the plow 
At eventide will come. 


What sudden sound ’mid that wild roar 
The charmed vision breaks, 

As, springing from her kindly couch, 
The Highland woman wakes? 

The Scottish ear—the Scottish heart, 
’Mid that stern din of war, 

Hears the shrill Highland bagpipe speak— 
The slogan sound afar! 


“We're saved! I hear Macgregor’s peal, 
Ay foremost in the fray: 
O, Highland hearts and hands are true ; 
We're saved this blessed day !” 
She stands amid the hero band 
Who wage the hopeless strife, 
The harbinger of coming aid, 
Of rescued love and life. 


They listen! But that distant sound 
Reaches no Saxon ear; 

For them no Highland pibroch tells 
That Scotland’s aid is near: 

Again the voice of war sends forth 
Defiance stern and high ; 

Despairing, though undaunted still, 
Are England’s chivalry. 


Once more that cry: ‘The Campbells come! 
We’re saved!” They pause again. 

O blessed Heaven! she speaketh sooth ! 
They hear the bagpipe’s strain. 

High ’mid the roar of deadly strife 
The Highland music swells ; 

And of the God-sent aid at hand, 
The mountain slogan tells. 


Down, as one man, the leaguer’d force 
Fall lowly on their knees, 

And tears, and prayers, and bursting sighs 
Float on the eastern breeze. 

Full, fuller, swells the changing strain, 
3orne through the rending “ine 

Of conquer’d foes—they hear it now! 
The sound of ‘“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


O! blessed be His holy name 
Who, in our direst need, 

Can thus, through swarthy myriads, 
Our faithful comrades lead. 

Yet even with the memory 
Of mercy all divine, 

Will come a ling’ring echo, too, 


| of a power. 





Of Scotland’s “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Vou. XIL.—33 








THE WELSH PULPIT. 


HE Welsh are a people among whom 
the pulpit is a power. The alienation 
of the working classes is a theme never 
discussed in Wales. In that country ‘ the 
masses” are under the power of the Gos- 
pel: ‘ Bethei,” ‘“ Capel Sion,” “ Bethes- 
da,” and “ Ebenezer,” are always throng- 
ed. The most ignorant on the affairs of 
this life at least feel some interest in ques- 
tions pertaining to another. In the busiest 
day of the week the smith leaves his 
anvil, the grocer his shop, the shoemaker 
his last, the farmer his field, to hear the 
stranger-preacher, whose name, though he 
heard it on the Sunday, he may have quite 
forgotten. Follow them to their respect- 
ive employments, listen to their conversa- 
tion, their shrewd remark, their warm 
discussion, and deduct, object, detract, 
philosophize as you may, the impression 
still clings, that the pulpit is there a power. 
On the still Sabbath morning, station 
yourself by that ‘lonely house of God.” 
The chapel-house is the only habitation 
near; you see no other human residence. 
Can a congregation ever be assembled 
there? Can the place ever be filled? It 
isaboutten. The worshipers “ come, and 
still they come ;” through silent glen, over 
mountain-top, through pass and defile, 
along stony lane or scarce visible foot- 
path, on horse or on foot, in small groups 
or one by one; all pointing their way to 
that small, gray, low-roofed house, sur- 
rounded by that (O how quiet!) resting- 
place for their dead. They all confess to 
some mysterious power of attraction there. 
It is past the time ; the place is now filled ; 
the dirge-like but soothing sound of praise, 
in fine harmony with the scene around, 
now ascends. Wait a while; the text is 
read ; the discourse begins ; and you soon 
see that gray-coated shepherd, red-plaided 
matron, burly farmer, giddy youth, and 
sober age, alike confess, by look and atti- 
tude, that there is power in the word 
preached. 

And the associations, those great an- 
nual gatherings, the ‘‘ May meetings” of 
Wales, who can describe them? Every- 
thing about them proclaims the presence 
A truce is given to denomina- 
tional differences: the Methodist is less a 
conference man; the Baptist less bap- 
tistical ; the Churchman less lofty. Hos- 
pitality, boundless and indiscriminate, is 
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the “ order of the day.” Everybody rises 
early that morning. Cottages and farm- 
houses, newly whitewashed, glisten in the 
eun. The dust of a year is disturbed; a 
general purification has been going on for 
weeks. ‘Godliness and cleanliness” are 
seen strikingly associated. Hven the very 
few who never go to any place of worship 
have put on their bestapparel. ‘The asso- 
ciation is the theme of every tongue ; it 
has inspired dreams of pleasure and of 
pride; it has brought up to the surface, 
along with the gvod, some evil. The 
whole country is moved; the people for 
miles around keep “ holy-day.” ‘The roads 
are thronged with pedestrians, horses, and 
vehicles. The whole population seems 
on pilgrimage. A vast assemblage of peo- 
ple, in a not populous country, meet on a 
sloping field, one of nature’s own galleries, 
before a tented platform, from which they 
are addressed. You are girt around, it 
may be, with lofty hills, some richly wood- 
ed, some bare and bleak, with here and 
there an opening, through which you catch 
an entrancing glimpse of deep blue sky, 
or of boundless sea; openings which, in 
your present mood of mind, seem like 
avenues into eternity. Nature wears her 
richest garb, for it is in June. The public 
services begin in the evening. The bustle 
does not yet subside. You wonder when 
the people will cease to come ; the 
before the platform is still increasing. The 
first sermon is already over ; but the cir- 
cumstances are yet unfavorable, for still 
they come. The multitude, worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, rest themselves on 
the grass, on vehicles, or on rude extem- 
porized seats. Another preaches, grows 
warm, and brings us still more into sym- 
pathy with the occasion. When he fin- 
ishes, we are prepared for more. The 
solemn stillness of evening has stolen on. 
There is a pause as solemn in the worship. 
O look at that gorgeous sunset! 
magnificence like that? Surely this is 
the richest grandeur of time, intended to 
tone us into sympathy with a grandeur 
imperishable. The hills, the trees, the 
fields of growing corn, the meadows, the 
thousands of upturned faces, seem bathed 
in an atmosphere of softest light. How 
the ray flutters and trembles on the dis- 
tant wave! ‘The preacher, too, feels the 
beauty of the hour. Pale, and with be- 
fitting emotion, he rises, and says, simply, 
(but with what effect!) “ Iam warned by 


mass 


Was ever 
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the down-going sun not to occupy much 
of your time; thank God, the Sun of 
righteousness never sets!” and then reads 
for his text, “ The Sun of righteousness 
shall arise, with healing in his wings.” 
The allusion brings around us the glory 
of both worlds. ‘The inspiration of nature 
and of religion is evidently upon the 
preacher ; he has a genius in sympathetic 
contact with the scene around him; he 
seizes every passing incident, and makes 
it contribute to the great end which has 
brought him there. As he proceeds his 
voice awakens the distant He 
raises no vulgar shout; his voice is but 
the wing of the soaring soul. His ideas 
and his tones expand and swell with the 
growing elevation of his theme. 


echoes. 


Glowing 
with holier afilatus than the scenery of 
time, however grand, can inspire, the line 
which div 
mortal is fast fading from his rapt pro- 
Sources which bubble ever 


ides the perishing from the im- 


phetie vision. 
fresh in the depths of eternity, supply the 
rapid current of his thought. Away on 
loftier heights than Alexander, Cesar, or 
Napoleon ever reached, he surveys in- 
terests more varied, and destinies more 
stupendous, than ever floated in the visfan 
of statesiman, or inspired the ambition of 
He sees nothing before him but 
deathless spirits; he is now a prince in 


king. 


the world of thought ; he bears sway in 
the kingdom of souls; his scepter waves 
over a territory in the unseen. 
tion quails beneath that imperial glance ; 
rebuke, winged with sarcasm, tranfixes 
the cowering hypocrite ; towering pride is 
seathed with the lightning of holy indig- 
nation ; consolations fall like the dew of 
heaven upon the 
hope for the guilty and oppressed is lifted 
high; wonder, amazement, gratitude, re- 
morse, and thanksgiving, these are the 
emotions the 
consequences of which reach on forever. 


Presump- 


troubled conscience ;: 


various emotions kindled; 
‘he vast throng disperses, to meet on the 
morrow, when something similar will again 
be witnessed. 
In a country where this is a specimen 
of what not seldom occurs, the pulpit must 





be a power. 
Ilere, then, we have a fact worth vol- 


umes of recent discussion on preaching. 
What are the elements of this power? 


Doubtless there are some peculiarities in 
| the social condition of the people. Less 
| political agitation prevails. A large com- 
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mercial class, with its attendant good and 
evil, does not exist. The town system, 
with its peculiar vices and corruptions, is 
not so largely developed. A lower order, 
dependent upon a class above, yet fear- 
fully distinct from it, cannot be found in 
any large numbers. When the revival of 
religion took place, it thoroughly pene- 
trated the nation. These and other cir- 
cumstances must be borne in mind, in the 
attempt to form a just estimate of the 
Welsh pulpit. 

What is emphatically designated the 
“hwyl” is a peculiarity so striking in 
Welsh preaching, it so immediately ar- 
rests the unaccustomed ear, that we are 
justified in giving it especial and early 
attention. The word “ hwyl,” (pronounced 
hooil,) like many other Welsh words, is a 
highly figurative one. A ship is said to 
be in full “hwyl,” when it leaves port 
with full and spread sails, under a favora- 
able breeze. And a preacher is said to 
be in full * hwyl,” when, in happiest mood, 
thoughts and words coming quick and apt, 
and rising like a man inspired to the loft- 
iest heights of his theme, he inevitably, 
and as a matter of course, intones or 
chants his fervid thoughts. No! let us 
at once confess neither of the above words 
adequately expresses this peculiarity. It 
is something between a chant and a song, 
but greatly unlike either. We are not 
unaware that what is thus described will, 
in some cases, when listened to, excite a 
smile. Nor are we ignorant that some 
of the more “ knowing” among the Welsh 
themselves think the practice rather ab- 
surd and vulgar. And not long since we 
read the remarks of a learned American 
doctor, on a similar peculiarity in Ameri- 
can preaching, and his dictum on the 
matter is, that to adopt any tone peculiar 
to the pulpit is highly absurd. Is it really 
At first the preacher talks very 
simply ; by and by he changes his tone ; 
you would then, perhaps, say that he dis- 
courses to you; he still rises: you now 
see and hear something of the orator; he 
declams and reasons; at length, passed 
through all these stages, you see clearly 
that passion and feeling, the grandest 
forces of the soul, are at work. Winged 
thoughts and words come forth, all-glori- 
ous with the hues of heaven. They are 
poetry. {ow can they be otherwise? 
Reason, imagination, feeling, and passion 
are the factors. Figures and metaphors 


so? 
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become the native speech. With such 
thoughts is the “ hwyl” so unnatural or 
absurd? Occasionally you may fancy you 
hear in its tone the wail of unearthly sor- 
row, or the jubilant song of the redeemed. 
Are not poetry and music twins? And is 
it possible to be impassioned upon the 
most elevated themes, without adopting a 
tone more or less peculiar to them? We 
think not. The style and tone must ac- 
cord insensibly. The principle is illus- 
trated in all oratory. The peculiarity of 
the Welsh “hwyl” is that the principle 
is carried to a further extent, and acted 
upon in a mode that accords most re- 
markably with the genius of the language 
and the people. When it is a mere habit, 
without inspiration, it is an intolerable 
oratorical vice; as such let it be con- 
demned ; but whatever material for criti- 
cism it may furnish, it has a power, when 
natural and genuine, over the masses of 
the Welsh people, which none but those 
who have witnessed its effect can easily 
believe. Until the preacher has arrived 
at this stage of his discourse, whatever he 
may have said,-he has got no farther 
than the Welshman’s understanding; the 
“hwyl” at once finds its way to the heart. 
Under these overpowering intonations, 
even Englishmen have been subdued by 
the mystic power of an unknown tongue. 
Like music and song, they evoke a sym- 
pathy scarcely dependent upon words, 
Christmas Evans was scarcely less in- 
debted to those magic peals which made 
his hearers tremble or rejoice at his im- 
perial will, than to his marvelous allegor- 
ical and dramatic power. 

The efficient Welsh preacher is gener- 
ally a man of rude and vigorous health. 
The athlete who stands before you on the 
Association-day (and he represents a 
class) is daily braced by the up-hill walk 
or mountain ride. His is rarely a stu- 
dent’s life. His soul and body are not 
shriveled by prolonged subsistence upon 
Greek and Hebrew roots. He is no ef- 
feminate recluse. He may be a pluralist 
in the best sense of the word, having the 
care of more Churches than one, and the 
duties thus devolving upon him contribute 
not a little to his vigor. His firm step, 
and face bronzed by blast and sun, betoken 
all this. He converses more with nature 
than with books. He has, in consequence, 
that kind of mental and moral vigor which 
a good athletic frame so highly favors. 
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If his thoughts are not often profound, | 
never subtle, they are generally manly. | 


His ministry glows with life. 
defects it may have, it has the redeeming 
elements of energy and force. 
striking exceptions to this rule even in 
Wales. 


Whatever | 
There are | 


At the present day one of the | 


most gifted men in the Welsh ministry | 


has always suffered from feeble health. 


Still the rule is as we have stated, and as 


might have been expected. 
of work now done by the most notorious 


The amount | 


preacher of the day, and which is regarded | 


by many as Herculean, has been the or- 
dinary life-service of many a Welsh 
preacher “unknown to fame,” 
among his own native hills. W 


except | 
ales has | 


been evangelized by such men, and the | 


pulpit of the present day owes no small 


share of its popular power to its posses- | 


sion of such men still. 

Nor let this fact of adequate physical 
power be underrated. In no profession, 
if its duties are properly discharged, is 
every energy more continuously taxed. 
Mens sana in corpore sano ought to be a 


press upon the Welsh preacher. We will 
not pause to enlarge upon the difference ; 
let the fact be noticed, and let it have its 
proper place among the reasons which 
must be assigned for the power of the 
Welsh pulpit. 

But probably the main difference be- 
tween English and Welsh preaching, and 
the source of the peculiar power of the 
latter, must be sought in the language and 
the mode of thought employed. It has 
frequently occurred to us that if ministers, 
who happened to have sprung from the 
lower orders, and who have therefore been 
familiar with their language and entire 
mode of thought, would in the course of 
their ministry, if suitably located, lay aside 
their acquired speech and style of thought, 
and speak, on occasions especially devoted 
to this purpose, to the degraded thousands 


| around them the words of God in their 


condition of entrance into all our colleges. 


Physical, mental, and moral health are 
closely connected. Men who, as preach- 
ers, move the world, must be in all re- 
spects men of power. 

Fancy then, reader, a mind and body 
thus well strung, brought to bear with 
wondrous entireness upon the work of 
preaching. This concentration of the 


Welsh preacher is quite remarkable. ‘The | 
social condition of the people favors it. 


We have known many men of power in 
Wales, whose thoughts by day and dreams 
by night seemed utterly engrossed with 
their favorite work. They seem to know 
little else, to care for nothing else. This 
was the foeal point in which all their 
powers and passions met. How to make 
every sermon (¢ell; of this they thought, 
of this on every fit eccasion, and with 
every congenial mind, they talked. Yes! 
preaching was with them a passion, all- 
engrossing, all-absorbing; upon it they 
mused till the fire burned. With them 
the apostle was never allowed to de- 


generate into the pedagogue, nor the 
pastor into the clerk. ‘They were no 


committee men; they would never have 
excelled as secretaries ; they did not at- 
tempt a little of everything, far less to 
teach it. The thousand heterogeneous 


claims upon his English brother do not 





own peculiar tongue, the effect would be 
great. To some men in the ministry 
whose education is imperfect, and to 
whom a more polished mode of speech is 
by no means natural and easy, this tempo- 
rary self-degradation, if such it may be 
called, for a lofty purpose, would, we con- 
ceive, be no very difficult thing. There 
need be no coarseness; there might be 
less in reality than sometimes marks pul- 
pit exhibitions of higher pretense. All 
that is meant is, that their usual medium 
of communication be adopted. No lan- 
guage has such power over a man as that 
in which he thinks. P 
All classes of the Welsh people—all 
who speak the Welsh language, rich and 
poor, educated or otherwise, use precisely, 
with the slightest possible variation of 
dialeet, the same medium of communica: 
tion. In ordinary conversation, the lan- 
guage of the most highly-educated minister 
is that of the meanest of his people. The 
distinction between the conversational lan- 
guage of an educated Englishman, and 
that, say, of an illiterate peasant, has no 
counterpart in Welsh social life. This 
fact must be duly noted ; then let it be ob- 
served that this popular medium of com- 
munication is, with scarcely an exception, 
used in the pulpit. Nor is there anything 
in this language that is offensive or dis- 
agreeable to the most educated or critical. 
Probably the Welsh language has been 
more cultivated of late years than at any 
previous period in its history ; still the most 
learned men in Wales find it quite natural 
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and agreeable to use in all ordinary con- 
versation the language of the least culti- 
vated ; and the most accomplished Welsh 
preacher feels it no condescension to clothe 
his thoughts in the language of the poorest 
in the throng. This may in great measure 
be accounted for from the derivative na- 
ture of the language, every word being 
constructed of monosyllables, each one of 
which has a connectional meaning in form- 
ing the word. In the naturalness of the 
construction of the words the utmost per- 
fection is said to exist; and enthusiastic 
Welshmen can be found who claim for it the 
honor of having been spoken in Paradise. 
‘The same homely idiom, the same occasion- 
al, but by no means glaring incorrectness, 
the same natural but negligent grammar, 
may be observed in the sermon as in the 
fireside talk. There is no polishing of 
sentence, no elegantly-turned period, but 
there is the natural euphony of impassioned 
word and thought. ‘There is the height- 
ened language with the rising thought. 
But the thought is still expressed in the 
people’s tongue. In his wonder at the 
little power which English preaching has 
over English poor, the Welshman is apt 
to forget this fact. The almost exclusive 
eare which the Welsh preacher bestows 
upon the thought is quite marvelous ; all 
the study has been to simplify it, never to 
claborate, to turn it round and round, to 
put it in many lights, and under many 
hues—to humanize, and, if I may so speak, 
to Welshify it. The farmer carries home 
with him the abstrusest principle, it may be, 
packed in the homeliest words of a homely 
illustration. This was the pre-eminent 
glory of Williams of Wern; he put the 
thoughts of a philosopher in the language 
of a child. The highest philosophy fell 
unexpectedly from his lips, and the people 
rose to the height of great arguments un- 
awares. What would be like grave chap- 
ters in moral science, as treated by some 
‘Rev. Dryasdusts,” we have heard in- 
wrought in sermons that old on every 
peasant. We have even witnessed the 
singular process, by an accomplished art- 
ist, of doing Hamilton of Leeds into Welsh ; 
some of the glory was lost, but none of the 
power. It is in this peculiarity of the 
Welsh pulpit that we find the main source 
of its great popularity. 

The dominant aim of the Welsh preacher 
is impression. He seems thoroughly to 
understand the peculiar mission of the pul- 
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pit. More “ intellectual preaching,” how- 
ever a few may urge it, is certainly not the 
demand of even well-instructed audiences. 
Upon this point, facts are decisive. The 
most instructive preachers are certainly 
not the most attractive. Nor are the 
causes far to seek. ‘Those who seek in- 
tellectual excitement, and a high order of 
instruction—who are interested in the dis- 
cussion of lofty and difficult themes—know 
well that the popular orator is not the man, 
nor the pulpit the place for them. More 
* intellectual preaching” is the cant cry of 
the intellectually small. There exist more 
efficient means of high instruction. In 
this respect the pulpit can never vie with 
the press; the attempt is generally as 
weak as it is foolish. In our day the press 
must be supreme in the domain of abstruse 
thought, and those who are capable of it 
will find in books the best answers to their 
highest questions. Disguise it as we may, 
the pulpit of the present day is only to a 
limited extent the instructor of the people. 
The preacher is no longer an oracle. 
There are other teachers whose mode of 
teaching will admit of more profound, more 
pertinent, more consecutive instruction, 
than any oral teacher can pretend to fur- 
nish. Thought, in our day, germinates and 
matures under other influences than those 
of the pulpit. Views are formed, ques- 
tions are settled or unsettled, elsewhere. 

The conclusion is, that impression must 
be the predominant aim of the preacher ; 
it is not the understanding that is to be 
mainly addressed. He must sway the 
conscience ; that is the end, all else is but 
means. For this, the pulpit has a power 
which the press can never wield. In his 
sphere the preacher has no rival. This 
distinction borne in mind, the idea of his 
ever being superseded is highly absurd. 
As long as the living voice retains its 
mystic power ; as long as its tones become 
tremulous with the burden of the thought 
conveyed; as long as the countenance can 
be made luminous with mind; as long as 
words and manner can be inspired by 
‘thoughts which breathe” within ; as long 
as truth incarnate is truth the most im- 
pressive—so long will the preacher occupy 
a position unrivaled andalone. For bring- 
ing home to human souls those questions 
which, in the highest sense, affect human 
destiny, the pulpit is a means unique and 
all-powerful. The effective Welsh preach- 
er pre-eminently understands all this. 
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HAPPY PEOPLE. 


SUPPOSE it is natural (that is, hu- 

manly natural) that opinions should be 
at once so diversified and so generally in- 
consistent on the subject of happiness ; for 
happiness is a thing that every one appears 
to judge of vicariously. How few, except 
children, experience it consciously, or 
recognize and acknowledge its presence 
with them. It seems to be an inevitable 
law with the majority of us, that you can 
no more see the peculiar good of your own 
estate, than you can see your own profile 
shadowed on the wall. You twist and 
turn to look at it, and in the very effort to 
behold, it is lost. But other people’s pro- 
files you can see, judge, and criticise. 
Other people’s happiness you know all 
about ; you look at it, wonder at it, envy 
it, perhaps. How is it that men and 
women are so rarely able to see the sun- 
shine that falls on themselves? It is a 
curious problem in psychology. 

Perhaps we are all too selfish to be ac- 
credited appraisers of our personalities ; 
and although, as regards this particular 
one, our partiality takes the unusual direc- 
tion of undervaluing what belongs to our- 
selves, the injustice is none the less. And 
the fatuitousness of the judgment is as 
striking even as when you, my dear hard- 
featured friend, flatter yourself that the 
outline of your face is classical, and the 
turn of your head as noble as it is refined. 

After all, it may be wiser to leave our- 
selves and our happiness alone. Egotism 
is the last thing that the human race needs 
teaching in these days. Therefore, with- 
out making ‘‘so much ado” about the bliss 
which falls to our own proper share, we 
might pursue our inquiries among our 
friends, our lovers, and acquaintance. Let 
us try to discover who are the happy, and 
wherein doth consist that intangible, im- 
palpable inystery which constitutes their 
happiness 

Happiness! how often has our ideal 
changed within a little time! It varies, 





we find, with every turn of our own fate, | 
| never neglects his own pursuits to chime 


circumstance, or feeling. Is it not so with 
you also? But probably you never stop 
to consider within yourself what it is you 
are living for. You very often yawn dur- 


ing the morning hours, and, listlessly tap- 
ping your immaculate poot with a wonderful 
cane, “ wonder how you shall get through 
You find it tiresome that you 


the day.” 


have been to every place and seen every- 
thing that you care to visit or to see. 
You lament that there are “no more 
worlds to’—travel about. Sometimes, 
even, you get as far as an aspiration, 
“that there was something new to be 
done, that everything wasn’t so worn out, 
so stale, flat, and unprofitable.” And if 
any one asked you if you are happy, you 
would reply, with emphatic candor, 

** Confound it, no!” 

How odd! for you possess a consider- 
able proportion of that “raw material” 
which even the most romantic of us admit 
to be more or less adequate, if not neces- 
sary, to constitute happiness. Consider. 
You are young—in the very bloom of a 
man’s youth, which need not and should 
not be rubbed off much before thirty. 
You are strong and vigorous, when you 
choose to lead a healthful life. You have 
an average share of abilities, and believe 
that you have more. You are tolerably 
well-looking, and more than tolerably well 
satisfied with your looks. You have a 
loving mother and affectionate sisters. 
You possess, 0! what troops of admiring 
friends ; and you have an income sufficient 
for all your wants. How dare you not be 
happy ? 

Alas! you dare do all that should be- 
come a man, and discontent is as mascu- 
line an attribute as your hat, and, I must 
say, becomes you as well. Not that I in- 
tend to quarrel with it in this instance. 
I think you are like an oyster, and what 
is in itself a disease, is the one hopeful 
and valuable part of your being. If you 
were satisfied with your life, you would 
be in a still worse condition than y-ou are. 
If you were “ happy,” you would be wretch- 
ed indeed. But you have envied Jack 
Baggs, and there is a chance for you. 

Now there is your friend Wentworth ; 
it is a good trait in your eharacter that 
your friendship with him has _ hitherto 
been so steady and unbroken, seeing that 
he is as poor ini worldly gifts as you are 
rich, and that you move in widely differ- 
ent circles of society. Moreover, that he 
in with your lazy employments, and so far 
from flattering your vanity or courting 
your distinction, there is no one of your 
acquaintance who speaks to you with 
such candor, or behaves with such 
straightforward independence. Only the 
other day, you remember, he informed you, 
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half-seriously, under the light laugh with 
which he spoke, that he wouldn’t lead 
such a life as yours for all the worlds one 
ever has to give, all the riches in Fortu- 
natus’s cap. “ Although,” he admitted, 
sighing, “I don’t undervalue wealth, as 
you are aware. A little more of it would 
make me very happy.” 

You know he alluded to his long-delayed 
marriage. He has been engaged for sev- 
eral years, and to one as poor and pros- 
pectless as young men who have every 
morsel of their own bread to earn generally 
contrive to fall in love with. What do 
you think of this for a trouble, an anxiety 
to keep life’s sunshine from being too en- 
ervating? To see one you love better 
than your life, one whom every fiber of 
your nature is drawn to, with the instinct 
to cherish most tenderly, to protect most 
jealously ; to see her constrained to fill a 
dependent position, while you are toiling, 
toiling in what sometimes appears a hope- 
less endeavor to make a union prudent. 
To do you justice, you feel a great deal 
for your friend; you would fain render 
him service, if you could. But he must 
make his own way ‘ with difficulty, and 
labor hard.” 
way, stones under foot, and oftentimes 
darkness overhead. But he will reach 
the goal sooner or later; there is little to 
fear for him. 

Meanwhile, spite of Jabor, difficulty, and 
trial, do you know a man with whom you 
would sooner change places, when you 
come to reflect seriously on the subject ? 
Do you know a man, in the whole circle 
of your acquaintance, who so often or so 
nearly trenches on the domain of happi- 
ness 2 
the labor of the day over, he unbends to 
the enjoyment of the simple pleasures that 
are such delights to him. He appears to 
have the art of doing morally what clever 


chemists perform materially, when, from | 


mean, and sometimes even noxious ele- 
ments, they distill essences most fragrant. 

Only three times within the last two 
years has he been with Lucy ; but I think 
it is likely that many men in their whole 


span of life do not taste a greater amount | 
of pure and beautiful happiness than these | 


two, who love one another so perfectly, 
crowd into their brief festivals. And when 
other people sigh over the remembrance 
of past happiness, he is more apt to sud- 
denly keep silence, while a light comes 


A rough way, a toilsome | 


What a serene face is his, when, | 
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| into his face—a visible thanksgiving, very 
| beautiful to see. 

Then his faith in the future is at least 
as vital and steady as his gratitude for 
the past. He knows—at least he trusts 
(which is better than knowing, he says) 
—that he and Lucy will be married one 
day; that one day they will be able to 
make their nest somewhere, like the birds, 
in some pleasant tree, with green branches 
all round, and the sky shining through. 

Meanwhile, though he waits, he does 
not despond. He attains more than se- 
renity in his quick sympathies with all 
human interests, his keen appreciation of 
beauty, his love of flowers and sunshine, 
_tmusic and pictures, (moving pictures, as 
| well as those fixed to canvas,) his sensi- 

tive perception of the good and true in all 

that is before him, whether people in the 
streets, flowers in the fields, or clouds in 
'the sky. In all this—his heritage from 
nature, of which his own true heart re- 
| cognizes the value—Wentworth uncon- 
| sciously finds, and ever will find, a hap- 
piness that you vainly look for half over 
the world, with “ position,” connection, all 
appliances and means to boot. 

Truly, we may well ask, who are the 
happy? One twentieth part of these said 
appliances, which are all impotent to give 
ease or contentment to him who possesses 
so much, would, how often! remove the 
sharpest thorn from the path of those 
who tread their hard way unaided, only 
drawing gladness from the wealth of their 
own hearts. Thank God for that wealth 
ofthe heart! His justice and even-handed 
wisdom even our finite vision can perceive, 
| sometimes. 

Who are happy? Not they who, to our 
eyes, possess most means of happiness. 

Not Mrs. Courtly, who married for love, 
with the unusual appendage of plenty of 
money, and the thorough approbation of 
her friends, and who is cited by every one 
| as an example of “a fortunate woman in- 
deed.” Fortunate she may be; happy she 
is not, as I have known ever since I spent 
three days with her at her villa. She has 
| so many pleasures, she has no time’ to be 
pleased. All those things that to most 
people are enjoyments, are to her only 
soporifics. It needs strong wine indeed 
to exhilarate her. She is clearly not a 
denizen of this terra incognita—this happy 
land. 

Neither is pretty Laura Haverill, the 
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belle of her circle, the idol of her family, 
the universally admired and flattered Cor- 
inne of half a hundred evening parties. 
How many good gifts have fallen to her 
share? beauty, talent, affluence, and love 
—love as common to her as daylight, and, 
alas! as little thought of. Yet she is fret- 
ful, fastidious, dlasé of the very blessings 
fate showers upon her. Her days seem 
to pass in an alternation of excitement and 
reaction. 


able slough of ennui. What is it she 
needs, to convert her matériel into that 
mysterious, impalpable thing whereof we 
speak? Iam not prepared to say. I do 
not pretend to tell why it is that these 
people, who appear to possess most of the 
means, appear farthest from the end: why 
they who receive most blessings are often- 
times least blessed. I only declare; I 
cannot profess to explain. 

Very likely you would smile (yet I 
think it would be in a sad sort) if you 
knew the whole life-history of the woman 
that always occurs to me as the truest 
example of happiness I have ever known. 
But you shall see her. 

She was already middle-aged when | 
first knew her. I heard she was once 
eminently attractive in look and manner, 
as, indeed, such a sweet simple nature 
and clear intellect as she possessed would 
make any woman. But at the time I saw 
her, all this was seen through the cloud 
left by severe suffering, both of mind and 
body, such as she had known almost con- 
tinuously during the past ten years. Hers 
was a nature that lavished its love as 
summer clouds the rain ; it fell noiselessly, 
abundantly, in simple, unquestioning de- 
light of giving. In her earliest woman- 
hood a younger sister was the recipient 
of all this wealth of tenderness and care. 
The sister married, went abroad, almost 
forgot her, or remembered her only in a 
way that was perhaps bitterer than obliv- 
ion. Then Anna loved, in the woman’s 
great sense of loving, one who.was to her 
the model of all manliness, nobility, and 
Within a few weeks of the 
time that they last spent together, when 
he, by every eloquence of lock and tone, 
had persuaded her of his love while win- 
ning hers, he married a rich woman, old, 
unlovable, and foolish. Anna lost 
only her love, but her ideal. The beauti- 
ful fabrie of her life’s dearest dream was 


greatness. 
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She is now in a whirl of gayety | 
—anon plunged in the stagnant, unprofit- | 





} 


not | 





shivered into a million pieces, and the 
very fragments were of dross. 

After that her health failed, and all her 
relations being either far away, or indif- 
ferent to her fate, she went through the 
bitterness, worse than that of death, of a 
long illness in a hired home, attended by 
paid nurses ; cared for at so much a-week. 
When she recovered, one or two of her 
kinder-hearted friends took her to stay 
with them for a time. It was on one of 
these occasions that I first met her. I 
remember what an impression I received 
from the sight of her cheerful face, that 
kindled anew with every new pleasure. 
And how many pleasures she had, and 
how intensely she enjoyed them! I did 
not know her history then, and I thought 
to myself how fairly apportioned must be 
the blessings of lite, since she, who was 
poor and still suffering, evidently pos- 
sessed compensating good gifts sufficient 
to make her happiness. I was right: but 
I did not know all. The good gifts were 
hers indeed, but they were of another and 
less tangible kind than I thought. 

She very seldom spoke of herself, as 
may be supposed. Nothing can be more 
incompatible with the sort of unconscious, 
praiseful thanksgiving which was her 
daily life than the morbid self-analysis, 
the continuous, ever-flowing undercurrent 
of egotism that seems to be one of the 
prevalent diseases of these days. But 
once or twice she became unwontedly 
retrospective, and fragments of her past 
came out unawares. And the depth of 
feeling she involuntarily betrayed showed 
me very clearly that the peace she knew 
was not that of indifference, and that the 
joys which yet blossomed about her had 
their root in sorrows greater and suffer- 
ings keener than most of those about her 
guessed. 

She had all a woman’s passionate ne- 
cessity of loving, but very little of its usual 
more selfish complement of the necessity 
of being loved. ‘Thus, her love showed 
itself in and toward a thousand things that 
by no possibility could yield her return. 
Birds, and flowers, and music, books, pic- 
tures, shells, such things as these that 
other people admire and are con. at, she 
seemed rather to loye ; so fond, and grate- 
ful, and tender was her appreciation of 
their beauty. I have seen her radiant 


| with a sort of tremulous delight in hearing 
of some lovely trait of character, or in 
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watching little children at their play, or in 


| 


gazing at some exquisite bit of scenery. | 


Sunshine was brightness to her, clouds 
were pictures, the wind was music. The 
air came to her most balmily, the breeze 
most freshly. She was attuned to na- 
ture somehow, so that all her variations 
were made musical; and even that which 
to other people would produce discord 
was only harmony with her. 

She had faults undoubtedly ; but I can- 
not think of them now. They were very 
visible to herself as well as to others. They 
did not make her miserable or despondent, 
but rather vitalized her energies tor her- 
self, and made her charity for others wider 
and warmer than in any other person | 
ever knew. 

It was curious to hear her sometimes 
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of the house are very considerate. And 
my friends here are so kind, and come to 
see me, and sit with me, and write me 
long letters when they are away. You 
see my suffering and helplessness bring 
out everybody’s goodness. I feel quite 
glad and grateful, not only for my own 
sake, when old Mrs. Cross, who is so dis- 


liked, comes and brings me books and 
| fruit; and Mr. Seamore, whom people call 
| avaricious and selfish, sends his carriage 


| 


| 
| 


discussing, in her gentle way, with her | 


hostess, a lady with an adoring husband, 
fair children, an ample fortune, and other 
minor advantages. This lady’s views of 


life were gloomy ; of humanity, condemn- | 


atory even to hopelessness. 

“It makes me perfectly sick at heart to 
hear of such people. 
vileness and deceit exist in the world. 


O dear! how much | 


| 


Wickedness, crime, sin, meet us on every 


hand. Isn't it terrible ?” 
** Nay,” would be Anna’s reply, * I do 


not believe in the vileness of the world, | 


nor in the utter depravity of mankind. 
Human nature must be very dear to the 
God who watches over its salvation. 
We have no right to cast out whom he 
receives.” 

“OQ, of course, religiously speaking,” 
the lady would admit. 

It was one wide difference between 
Anna’s speaking and most other people's 
that, though rarely religious in language, 
it was always so in spirit. 

Dear Anna! I left her very bright, with 
her health renewed into its usual strength, 
and her heart as blithe and grateful as a 
skylark’s song. When I next saw her it 
was under a new load of pain and trial. 
A violent cold had settled on her limbs, 
and deprived her for many months of the 
power of walking. 
to a sofa, in a suburban lodging, her win- 
dow looking out over the trim road and 


| too much of my brother. 


to take me a drive, as he has done several 
times.” 

Soon after this a new hope brightened 
her life. Her youngest brother, who had 
been abroad many years, wrote to say that 
he longed for a home, and looked to her 
to share in and superintend it when he 
should arrive. 

*] shall have a real home with my 
brother, my very own brother, my own 
home! O how good, how dear a bless- 
ing no one can tell !” 

But | could guess, seeing her tears of 
passionate rejoicing, how sad had been 
the gap that now promised to be filled up. 

Well, the happiness of anticipation she 
had, and enjoyed to the uttermost. The 
gladness of fulfillment never was hers. 
Her brother died on his passage home. 
By his death, moreover, a portion of her 
slender income devolved away from her. 
She was so poor now that she had to eke 
out her means of livelihood by working at 
her needle 

“ But thai is a blessing. To be obliged 
to work makes the time of my forced im- 
prisonment pass more quickly. There is 
an added interest given to the work, you 
see, that only necessity could supply. It 
must be bad for me, if 1 had time to think 
O my dear 
brother Francis, we were little children 
together !” 

Her external fortitude broke down at 
the mention of her brother. 

** It seemed so very sad and desolate at 
first. I had hoped and yearned so much. 


| For a little while I felt quite heartbroken, 


| like a chidden child. 
I found her confined | 


oppesite houses, with their little green | 


gardens in front. But the aspect was 
south, and she was eloquent over the 
warmth and brightness of her domicile. 


“This room is so cozy, and the people 


But then came the 
peace God sends to his chidden children. 
It is so comforting to feel that when 
trouble is with us God is with us too.” 

Not long after I saw Anna once again. 
She lay very quiet, and calm, and pale 
on her white bed. Strong in her love, 
undoubting in her faith, she was waiting 
for death. 
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“Dear, don’t you grieve; there is no 
pain left now; and I have been thinking 
so happily. It is strange, my mother died 
while I was a little child, but I can re- 
member her face now quite well. . . 
Iiow good every one is to me! I love 
you all very much, but not half enough. 
Nay, don’t cry. Think how happy I have 
been, how happy I am, even though —. 
Ah, thank God for all!” 

And when I Jooked on her an hour after, 
when her face shone with that wonderful 
shining that never comes till the earthly 
light is gone, and there has come on the 
mortal shell the passionless, emotionless, 
far-removed stillness of death, I, too, could 
say, ** Thank God for all!” and think, as 
I] turned again to the outer, living world 
of sunshine, sound, and movement, “ Truly, 
she ts happy.” 


_ + —-m ++ 


PROVERBS SECULAR AND SACRED. 
A FRENCHMAN loves a sparkling 
[\. mot, or an aphorism effervescing with 
‘* slories,” and * great souls,” 


nities ;” 
disdains such sentimental stuff: 


and * eter- 
while a true-born Englishman 
and the 


rich grave irony which shakes the sides of 


a Spanish don, would only draw forth the 
scowl of an Aberdeensman, or the dirk of 
a Highlander. Hence, in every commu- 
nity, it is with “ Poor Richard,” and his 
brethren among the people, that most prov- 
erbs have originated ; and, in as far as any 
of them may have had a literary source, 
we should look for the first promulgation 
not to Hooker,and Milton, and Sir Thomas 
Brown, and the souls sublime, who were 
more cosmopolite than British, but to Lati- 
mer, and Shakspeare, and Bunyan, who 
never spoke to hearts of oak unless with 
an English tongue. Fine speeches may 
be quoted, but they are only the standing 
homely saws of Anglo-Saxon parentage 
which keep their ground, and are trans- 
mitted from age to age. 

Sometimes, however, a maxim of the 
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from his own originalities, the choice 
thoughts and happy illustrations which 
rush upon his memory from all the fields 
of literature. As repeated by such a 
translator, the good saying is divested of 
the obscure allusion or the pedantic lan- 
guage, which restricted it to a peculiar 
coterie, and the quip of Herbert, or the 
conceit of Jeremy Taylor, is henceforth on 
the fair way to become a proverb of the 
people. 

As far as we are acquainted with the 
proverbs of any modern nation, the bulk 
of them is older than its printed literature ; 
and the number, we suspect, is very small 
which can be traced up to a definite au- 
thorship. But at this moment, there are 
many which are working their way into 
general currency, and after they have 
been somewhat shortened or new-shapen, 
we shall find among our every-day axi- 
oms : 

The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones, 

Solitude is sometimes best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. 

Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that; 


as well as Gray's ‘ Full many a gem,” 
and Pope’s ‘‘ Ruling Passion strong in 
death,” and Beattie’s “ Ah! who can tell 
how hard it is to climb!” And we may 
add, that as we become more cultivated, 
and as 2 finer sense diffuses itself through- 
out the community, many a choice saying, 
now locked up in printed books, or only 
current among the well-informed, will pass 
into proverbial frequency : such as the re- 
mark of Coleridge, “To most men ex- 
perience is like the stern lights of a ship, 
which illumine only the track it has pass- 


ed,” and many of those vivid sentences in 


which, like sparks from a thunderbolt, Na- 


poleon flashed out his own intensity : “* The 


select circle finds its way into general use 


through the medium of some master-spirit, 
who, with access to good society, com- 
mands the attention of the multitude. A 


Benjamin Franklin, or a William Cobbett, 
reads the best authors, and then, in the 
plainest English, chats from the platform 
or the press on all sorts of subjects, and, 
with a plagiarism almost unavoidable, he 
gives forth, so as not to be distinguished 


stands unshaken.” 


| determination.” 


heart may be torn to pieces, while the soul 
“Ttis the good cause, 
not the stake, which makes the martyr.” 
‘‘ Usually the truest wisdom is a resolute 
; ‘© On unity of action de- 
pends the success of means.” “The man 
who least of all belongs to himself, is the 
man whom the events of Providence cal) 
to the government of nations.” “ Every 
hour of time lost is a chance of misfortune 
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for the future.” ‘ There are calumnies 
by which innocence itself is confounded.” 

Occasionally the proverb carries some- 
thing in gremio, which so far fixes its 
date. Such sayings, as “ Big churches, 
little saints ;’ God’s friend, the priest’s 
foe ;” *“ Monks and mice seldom take leave 
without mischief ;” ‘* Touch a friar, and 
all cowls flutter as far as Rome ;” and 
others, in which the German vocabulary 
abounds, would point to the dawn of re- 
formation, when people were beginning to 
espy rents in the rochet and rust on the 
miter. English history has told us the 
origin of the adage which is read on the 
scroll of the Garter; and of more than one 
proverb, that great record of inventions 
and antiquities, the Bible, has preserved 
to us the age and the first occasion. ‘ Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” is, of 
course, older than the days of Solomon : 
and David quotes as already a time-hon- 
‘** a proverb of the ancients ;” 
‘““Wickedness proceedeth from the wick- 
ed.” As far back as the age of Moses, 


ored saying, 


it had become proverbial to compare a | 


‘““mighty hunter” to Nimrod ; and a pro- 
verb corresponding to ‘* Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity,” is immortalized in 
connection with Mount Moriah, and the 
crowning act of Abraham's faith. 

Like primeval poems, the first prov- 
erbs would be abundantly simple. <A 
certain trimness of terseness distinguished 
some saying, as in the case of the above 
quoted, ‘‘ Wickedness proceedeth from the 
wicked ;” and coming neatly through the 


lips and falling nicely on the ear, it grew | 


into a favorite phrase, and was so oft re- 
iterated that at last it could not be forgot- 
ten. But as by and by men grew more 
ingenious or refined, mere neatness was 
not pleasing enough. The pillar required 
to be fluted, the rectangular plinth was 
exchanged for a florid capital, the single 
verse was replaced by an elaborate stanza, 
and the proverb suggested improvement. 
A humorist stuck a feather in its cap or 
added a sting to its tail, by way of making 
it more arresting or more emphatic ; ora 
poet turned it into metaphor, and fitted it 
with meter, so as to make it more con- 
venient tothe memory. ‘“ Know thyself,” 
was the Heaven-descended simplicity of 
that oracle which faced the devotee as he 
approached the Delphic shrine, and it may 
be accepted as the fundamental precept 
of the old Greek ethics : but “ Know thy- 





| 


self” grew trite, and from “sop, with his 
fruit-basket slung behind the back, visible 
to all save the owner, down to the Ayr- 
shire bard : 


O wad some power the giftie gi’e us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us,” 


moralists have striven to furbish up the old 
familiar maxim, and bring out its meaning 
anew. Mydév dyar, “ Ne quid nimis,” 
* Exceed in nothing,” is an advice so 
good, that it is quite a controversy who 
first gave it. Diogenes Laertius claims it 
for Pythagoras. Aristotle assigns it to 
Bias, and something very like it can be 
detected in Homer and Hesiod, not to say 
Euripides. And now every nation has its 
own way of saying, “ Stop in time ;” “'Too 
keen an edge does not cut,” say the French, 
** Too fine a point does not pierce ;" “ Too 
many sacks are the death of the ass,” ery 
the Germans; and * Too much wax burns 
the church,” re-echo the Portuguese ; 
“Too many sailors sink the ship,” shout 
the boatmen on the Nile, while the En- 
glish captain translates it, ‘Too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” and the Scotch 
steward or stoker replies, ‘‘ O’er mony 
greeves but hinder the wark.” 

To an ethnologist, or a student of hu- 
man nature, there can be no materials 
more valuable than the proverbs of a peo- 
ple. ‘They are its most genuine cardi- 
phonia; the confidential communings of 
the nation in the unreserve of its own 
homestead ; the deliverance of the col- 
lective wisdom on all the subjects which 
engross its thoughts and form the theme 
of its most frequent discussion. In author- 
ship there may be idiosyncrasy. Byron 
may be no true type of the Anglo-Saxon, 
nor Erasmus of the Hollander ; but neither 
Englishmen nor Dutchmen can repudiate 
their proverbs. ‘These are the nation’s 
own composition ; its autobiography ; what 
Augustine would have called its confes- 
sions and retractations. Before a maxim 
could become a proverb, it had to pass the 
ordeal of universal suffrage ; and, without 
millions of votes in its favor, it could never 
have been installed ; and now that it has 
reached this rank, it is the accredited rep- 
resentative of its constituents; and as 
long as it carries their commission, we are 
entitled to regard it as their exponent. 
With this, the People’s Own Book, in our 
hand, we cannot fail to perceive the na- 
tive servility of the Hindoo, the self-pos- 
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sessed worldliness and mere materialism | 
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“ Mair whistle than woo’,”’ as the souter said 


of the Chinaman, the gorgeousness of the | When shearing the soo, 


Persian, the pensive enthusiasm and funda- 
mental religiousness of the Slavonian, the 


high-souled chivalry of the Spaniard, the | 


sly vindictiveness of the Italian, the gay- 
ety of the Frenchman, the thrift and cau- 
tion of the Scot. 


Nor is it merely revelations of principle | 


which these proverbs afford, but they give 
us every race in its humor. According as 
the bee feeds on the thyme of Hymettus, 
or the heather of the Grampians, the 
honey is differently flavored ; and even so, 
the wisdom hoarded in these ancient hives 
has an aroma characteristic of the various 
regions where it has been gathered. The 
basis, or essential principle, may be the 
same, but the gust or bouquet differs ac- 
cording to the national genius. Take the 
following group: 

Since I wronged you, I have never liked you. 

The day I did not sweep the house, there 
came to it one I did not expect. 

Never speak of a rope in the house of a man 
who was hanged. 

If you want to beat a dog, say he ate your 
iron. 

The gallows was made for the unlucky. 

To be a merchant, the art consists more in 
getting paid than in making sales. 

A fool, unless he know Latin, is never a great 


fool. 


Ye’ll mend when ye grow better. 
Ye wad do little for God if the deil were deid. 


The reader will not fail to contrast the 
frank directness of the * ye’’-—the German 
‘“*Du”—in the last specimens, with the 
self-accusing “1” of the courtly Spaniard. 
In all the samples there is perhaps no one 
more characteristic, than ‘* Lippen to me, 
but look to yoursel’:’”” Cromwell must 
surely have heard it before he gave his 
famous watch-word, “ ‘Trust in Providence 
and keep your powder dry.” 

The natural productions, and the usages 
of countries, are inevitably mixed up with 
their proverbs. ‘‘ Never trust to a well 
in front,” is an excellent Bechuana prov- 


'erb, which we acquired the other day 


If the rings are lost, here are the fingers still. | 


He who wants to be rich in a year, comes to 
the gallows in half a year. 

A gentleman would rather have his garments 
rent than mended, 

They took away the mirror from me, because 
I was ugly, and gave it to the blind woman. 


‘In these “ refranes” of Arragon and | 


Castile, the humor is subtle, and the 
satire, where satire occurs, is very deli- 
cate, and full of quiet dignity. 


two examples and the last are an expe- 


The first | 


dient of frequent occurrence in the prov- | 


erbs of Spain. In order not to give 


offense, or by way of “an excellent oil ) 


which will not break the head,” the Mentor 
admonishes his friend by reproving him- 
self, or confessing his own stupidity. 
Broader in their mirth, and more caustic 
in their tone, is the following cluster : 


A wilfw’ man should be unco wise. 

He that has a meikle nose thinks ilk ane 
speaks o’t. 

Ile that teaches himsel’ has a fool for his 
maister. 

He {the miser] wad rake hell for a bodle. 


It is an ill cause that the lawyer thinks 
shame o’. 
Lippen to me bat look to yoursel’. 


from Dr. Livingstone, obviously the prov- 
erb of travelers through arid regions. 
So far akin to it are the Arabic, “* The 
last drinks least ;” and, “ If water is pres- 
ent for ablution, the use of sand is discon- 
tinued,” alluding to the mock ablutions in 
sand which the Mecca pilgrims go through 
during those portions of the march when 
there is too little water for washing. ‘ The 
over-hasty traveler neither saves his cat- 
tle, nor makes out the journey,” is a Be- 
douin adage; as also, “ Fairer than a 
white egg ina 
‘** entertainment for man and beast ;” food 
The 
sea-faring habits and the amphibious ter- 
ritory of the Dutch, come out in their 
sayings: “The best pilots are ashore ;” 
* Pull gently at a weak rope;” “ After 
ebb comes flood, and with prosperity come 
friends ;” “‘ Cover the pot—an eel is in 
it;” “ Large fish leap out of the kettle ;” 
“Coupled sheep drown one another ;” 
‘The first in the boat has the choice of 
oars ;” “ Still water stinks ;” “A wreck 
on shore is a beacon at sea.”’ ‘The prov- 
erbs of Arabia abound in lions, horses, 
and camels ; those of Spain and Italy, in 
asses; those of England in foxes, dogs, 
and cats; and, judging by this rule, the 
animal which has laid the most powerful 
hold on the Frenchman’s imagination, is 
the wolf. “The lion’s nose is well de- 
fended,” is a very deep remark of some 
Assyrian explorer. ‘“ Let the night be 
your camel,” is the ripe result of the ex- 
perience of some white-bearded cattle- 
lifter among the sons of Ishmael ; and, no 
doubt, Abd-el-Kader was well acquainted 


green meadow,” implying, 


and repose in charming combination. 




















with the simile, “ More beautiful than a 
black horse with white feet ;” as well as 
that maxim, “‘ The eye of a good horse 
serves fora tooth ;” for as long as the eye 
flashes, there is no need to look for age- 
marks in the mouth. “If one, two, three, 
say you are an ass, put on a tail,” is Span- 
ish advice ; and “ A braying ass eats little 
hay,” is Italian experience. And not to 
multiply canine, feline, and vulpine adages, 
we may give a specimen of Gallic lycan- 
thropy, “ Wolves do not eat each other.” 
This must be the effect of French civili- 
zation, for in Russia they have the reputa- 
tion of being cannibals ; and they have modi- 
fied the proverb into, “ Provender is scarce 
when the wolf eats his comrade.” But 
there can be no doubt about the follow- 
ing: * The death of the wolf is the health 
of the sheep ;” “ When the wolf is dead, 
all the dogs give him a bite ;” “ Talk of 
the wolf, and you will see his tail ;” “ He 
who kennels with wolves must howl ;” 
“Counted sheep are eaten by the wolf ;” 
* The wolf is not so big as he is reported ;” 
and, “* The wolf will die in his skin.” 

As proverbs are meant to be portable, it 
is essential that they should be packed up 
in few words, and it is very desirable that 
they should assume the shape most con- 
venient for the memory. Hence, in every 
language, a large number have taken the 
form of poetry ; and, in the languages of 
Kurope, they have extensively availed 
themselves of the mnemonic aids supplied 
by rhyme andalliteration. ‘A cat may look 
at a king ;” “* He that comes unca’d sits 
unseryed ;” ‘Out of debt out of dan- 
ger;” ‘All is not gold that glitters ;” 
‘“‘ Time tries a’ ;” are instances where much 
of the pith depends on that sort of initial 
rhyme so native to our tongue and so 
agreeable to the Scotch and English ears. 
Of rhymed endings the examples are equal- 
ly abundant. In English, we have, “ Safe 
bind safe find;’? ‘“* A friend in need is a 
friend indeed ;” ‘ When the cat’s away 
the mice will play ;” “ Early to bed and 
early to rise, is the way to be healthy, 
and wealthy, and wise ;” * He who would 
thrive must rise at five ;” “‘ He who has 
thriven may sleep till seven ;” and a mul- 
titude besides, but not more than can be 
paralleled in Dutch, Spanish, and German. 

The following may be regarded as having 
a universal reputation ; most, if not all of 
them, being found, with occasional slight 
variations, throughout continental Europe, 


PROVERBS SECULAR AND SACRED. 
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as well as in England and the United 
States : 


A bad compromise is better than a good lawsuit. 

A guest and a fish stink in three days. 

A hungry belly has no ears. 

A little gall spoils a great deal of honey. 

A little spark kindles‘a great fire. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss, 

After rain sunshine, 

All is not gold that glitters. 

All keys do not hang at one girdle. 

An old ox makes a straight furrow. 

As you make your bed so you must lie on it. 

setter alone than in bad company. 

Better he envied than pitied. 

Better bend than break. 

Better late than never. 

*Twixt the cup and the lip there’s many a slip. 

By night all cats are gray. 

Claw me and T’]1 claw thee. 

Empty vessels make most noise. 

Every hair casts its shadow. 

Everybody’s friend is everybody's fool. 

Every one for himself and God for us all. 

Every one knows best where the shoe pinches 
him. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Four eyes see more than two. 

Get a good name and go to sleep. 

God cures, and the doctor gets the thanks. 

God helps him who helps himself. 

Good wine needs no crier. 

He that lies down with dogs will get up with 
fleas. 

Those who live in glass-houses should not throw 
stones. 

Ill weeds grow apace. 

It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 

It is a wise child that knows its own father. 

Like master like man. : 

Look not a gift-horse in the mouth. 


Matthew Henry, in his Commentary on 
the Bible, abounds in proverbs. And as 
we turn over the leaves of his ‘* Exposi- 
tion,” so rich in sanctified wisdom, and 
through which there reigns such an at- 
mosphere of perpetual summer, we cannot 
fail to recognize the frequent occurrence 
of these fruitful sayings, as one great ele- 
ment of our instruction and enjoyment. 
‘* When the wine is in the wit is out;” 
‘* The wicked cut their throats with their 
own tongues ;” “ Drive the nail that will 
go, and draw out that which goes amiss ;” 
‘Forecast is as good as work;” “To 
keep doing fairly and softly goes far in a 
day ;” “ Many a beau becomes a beggar ;” 
** God blesseth the giving hand, and makes 
it a getting hand,” and similar sentences, 
flashing out from every page, some of 
them the old current coin of the realm, and 
others newly struck in the Henrican mint, 
surprise the reader by their vividness, and 
enrich him by their sterling solidity. Like 








steel in a fountain, the sparkle pleases 
the eye, and the tonic strengthens the 
heart. 

To a mode of instruction so universally 
acceptable, Divine wisdom has graciously 
condescended in giving the Volume of Jn- 
spiration ; and the proverbs of Scripture 
are not confined to the collection of Solo- 
mon; but some of those which we most 
frequently quote, are scattered over va- 
rious books of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments. ‘ Like people, like priest ;” ‘ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” occur in 
the Prophets. ‘“ Everything is beautiful 
in its season ;” *“*A good name is better 
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than precious ointment ; Cast thy bread 
upon the waters: for thou shalt find it 
after many days,” are proverbs of Solo- 
mon, but recorded in the book of Ecclesi- 
astes. The Sermon on the Mount, and 
other discourses of our Lord, abound in 
aphorisms which have now become pre- 
eminently proverbial: ‘ Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ;” 
* A city set on a hill cannot be hid ;” “ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
‘That proverb of the ancients, ‘* Wicked- 
ness proceedeth from the wicked,” re- 
appears in various new and striking forms. 
* The tree is known by its fruit ;” “A 
good man, out of the good treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things; and an 
evil man, out of the evil treasure, bring- 
eth forth evil things.” With Napoleon it 


was so favorite a saying, “ Sufficient unto: 


the day is the evil thereof,” that one of 


his admirers has given him the merit of 


originating the maxim. The apostolical 
epistles, that of St. James more especially, 
are rich in true proverbs; such as, “ A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;” 
“ Behold, how great a matter,’ or, more 
literally, as the Vulgate renders, “ how 
large a forest a little spark sets on fire!” 
Perhaps, however, the proverb from the 
apostolical writings in most frequent cir- 
culation, is the one which St. Paul has 
adopted from Menander, and which, as 
Dean Alford suggests, may have become, 
in the days of the apostle, a current com- 
monplace : “ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 

Over and above the Scriptural deriva- 
tion of individual axioms, Christianity has 
exerted an inealculable influence on the 


proverbial literature of Muropean nations, 
in the way of refining their language, and 
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| 





raising their tone. We have still some 


_vulgar proverbs preserved in books, but, 


except among the offscourings of society, 
they are practically obsolete; and even 
Italy would hardly adopt the low and heart- 
less morality of sayings still current in 
some Mohammedan countries: such as 
the severity of the Egyptian maxim, 


|“ Prostrate thyself before the wicked 


ary 


monkey in his day of power; and the 
horrible selfishness of the saying, “If the 
water come like a deluge, place ‘thy son 


under thy feet,” referring to the Moslem 


, in Biblical literature. 


tradition, that when the water overflowed 
the high places, the antediluvians tried to 
save themselves by standing on the bodies 
of their children. 

Here, however, we have reached our 
limit We only add, that “ The Proverbs 
of Solomon illustrated by the parallel prov- 
erbs of all nations,” is still a desideratum 
It would be inter- 
esting to see how many of them, curiously 
metamorphosed, reappear in the lands of 
the Christian and Mussulman ; and it would 
also be found that some of them—perhaps 
from being too high and too holy for the 
average taste or ordinary uses of a fallen 
world—still remain untransplanted in their 
own “ garden inclosed.” 


+m +e 


OUR LETTICE. 


T sarp to Lettice, our sister Lettice, 
While droop’d and twinkled her lashes brown, 
“ Your man’s a poor man, acold and dour mah, 
There’s many a better about our town.” 

She laugh’d securely : “ He loves me purely ; 
A true heart’s safer than smile or frown; 
And nothing harms me when his heart warms 

me, 
Let the world go up or the world go down.” 
“He comes of strangers ; strangers are rangers, 
Ay trusting nothing that’s out of sight: 


_ New folk may blame ye, or e’en defame re, 


A gown v’er-handled looks seldom white.” 
She raised serenely her eyelids queenly : 
**My innocence is my whitest gown ; 
No ill tongue grieves me, while he believes me. 
Whether the world goes up or down.” 


“Your man’s a frail man—was ne’er a hale 
man, 
And sickness knocketh at many a door; 
And death comes making bold hearts cower 
breaking :” 
Our Lettice quiver’d, but once—no more, 
“If death should enter, smite to the center 
Our small home-palace, all crumbling down, 
He will not blight us, nor disunite us: 
Life bears love’s cross, death brings love's 
crown,” 














THE END OF A GOLDEN DREAM. 





THE END OF A GOLDEN DREAM. 


DREAMED that I returned home, | 


a few evenings since, somewhat earlier 
than usual. 


| 


The ‘wee ones” gathered | 


around me in a group, and, sans cere- | 


monie, commenced to rifle my pockets of 
what was in them, and felt sorely disap- 
pointed, as I could perceive, when they 


found such a small variety of coin. A |} 


profound silence was maintained on all 


sides for a few moments, when the oldest | 


lassie, with all that presence of mind pe- | 


culiar to her sex, particularly about money | 


matters, assured the younger “ riflers” 


made it. 
caught my ear, and, folding my arms, | 


The word made immediately | 
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but on the back of each was plainly stamp- 
ed money! Even the words Holy Bible 
appeared to me to read Harp Money! 
“What does this mean?” I asked. 
* Surely these insignificant articles don’t 
want to change masters. I might dispose 
of them; but the auctioneer’s fees, and the 
advertising of their sale would swallow 
nearly all they would bring.” Here I 
was aroused from my thoughts by the ar- 
rival of the evening papers. No sooner 
had I opened the first than my attention 
was attracted to a number of advertise- 
ments, some professing to cure incurable 


| diseases, others to eradicate corns, and oth- 
that they should have more when papa 


| 


paced the floor up and down, asking my- | 


self the question, ‘‘ What is the difference 
between making and earning money?” 


To Webster I, of course, referred; but | 
, 


laid down the ponderous volume dissatis- 
fied with the definition he gave of each 


word. I thought I knew more about the 


who made money, and only he wao toiled 
from night until morning, who earned it. 


to my sanctum, and throwing myself into 
my old oak chair, made a resolution to 
lose no time, but set my wits to work to 
make money, hard, golden pieces; no 
paper trash would suitme. Yet how was 
I tudo it? I gazed around me; I looked 


ers to make hair grow on heads as sapless 
asmahogany chips. ‘“ Ha! ha!” roared I, 
as I cast the paper from me. I need no 
elixir to transmute stones into gold; I 
will invent a medicine to cure, or an 
ointment to heal, and make my fortune! 
It is infinitely better to do so than to spec- 
ulate in real estate or stocks, having but 
little capital ; and to start what Jones and 


| I were speaking of, an Australian Quick- 
matter than the great lexicographer him- | 
self, (which, to be sure, was quite modest | 
in me,) and at once came to the sage | 
conclusion that it was only he who amass- | 
ed a very large sum in a very short time | 


silver Mining Company, is at present not 
feasible, therefore I will confine myself to 
my patent medicine. 

But here a new difficulty beset me. 
What wasI toinvent? What ill to which 


| flesh is heir that has not, ere this, com- 
from morning until night, and sometimes | 


manded the prayerful and earnest con- 


sideration of philanthropic men like me, 
Impressed with this belief I betook me | 


up at what used to be my greatest treas- | 


ure, my books; but now they had no 
My 


charms for me; I needed money! 


eyes rested on the burning coals in the | 


grate, and they glistened like so many 
Jumps of the pure metal, ready for trans- 
mission to the Philadelphia mint, and | 
laughed a hearty laugh at the brilliant 
I was a wealthy man. Pshaw! I 
destroyed the illusion; for, in a moment 
after, I inadvertently raised the poker, 
rammed it between the bars of the grate, 


idea. 


x | 
poked half of my golden nuggets out on 
the fender, and sent most of my valuable | 


dust up the chimney, followed by a curl- 
ing column of smoke! 

I stood astounded, but was not to be 
baffled. I looked again up at the books ; 


and for which infallible remedies had not 
been discovered? I could not follow in 
any beaten path; I should come out with 
something original to take. I racked my 
brain, and I scratched my head, but all in 
vain; nothing new would turn up. Per- 
severance will, however, accomplish mir- 
acles, and at length I hit upon a mest 
charming invention, could I only make it 
succeed. I was satisfied I could, and, be- 
fore I properly considered it, I sat down 
and wrote the following advertisement, 
which I immediately forwarded to the 
daily papers: 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
TEETH FOR ALL!!! 
THE OIL OF SALINOTERRENE. 


ROFESSOR MUNGELESS, the  world-re- 

nowned dentist, has just arrived in this 
City from Europe, where he has had the honor 
of being patronized by all the reigning Mon- 
archs, from whom he received the highest testi- 
monials for his invaluable Oil of Salinoterrene, 
which, after years of labor aud research—years 
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which he devoted solely for the benefit of his 
fellow-man—he has discovered. It has the 
effect on a man or woman of threescore and 
ten, the full time allotted to human beings, 
that it has on children of tender years. All 
those who have lost their teeth will do well to 





| poor, but I had peace of mind. I had 


apply at once to the Professor, and save them- | 


selves the necessity of wearing false teeth, when 
they can procure beautiful natural ones of their 
own by simply rubbing their gums with his won- 
derful Vil. It will start old and decayed teeth 
from their sockets, and replace them by beauti- 
fully formed sets. 

As the Professor has been commanded by his 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Soutovgvr, to 
appear at the foot of his Royal Throne, during 
the present year, to rub his royal gums, his stay 
in New York will be limited. 

Address Professor MunGEetess, No. 1 Tuskar- 
street. Single bottles, $5; per dozen, $50. 


This finished, I set to work to make up 
the oil, and no alchemist of old ever worked 
harder than I did in my vain endeavor to 
discover what would make old women's 
tusks grow. I hit the mark, as I believed. 
Hog’s lard would soften the gums ; potash 
clean them ; vitriol burn the roots out, and 
clay, when put round any living root, will 
cause young plants to spring forth. I was 
in eestasies, employed a number of hands, 
and in a short time had an abundance to 
supply my customers, who called upon me 
in droves. I grew pompous; I was real- 
izing a fortune, but, in the height of my 
prosperity, I was arrested as a swindler, 
a quack, a receiver of money under false 
pretenses, a murderer; for my Oil of 
Salinoterrene had so completely burned 
the palates of sundry old women that they 
were unable to partake of any nourishment ; 
hence they starved to death. 

I was brought before a magistrate; I 
was examined, and committed to the 
Tombs. The Grand Jury found true bills 
against me on all the charges, and the ex- 
cited populace of this excitable city were 
only kept from hanging me in front of 


that stone image, blind-folded Justice, 


which looks silently down from our City 
Hall, by the timely arrival of a few compa- 
nies of the National Guard, and a regi- 
ment or two of Irish and German dragoons. 
Next morning the newspapers were filled 
with accounts of me, some true and others 
false ; and after the excitement had blown 
over, visitors from all sections of the 
country came to pay me their respects in 
my cell. 1 was horror-stricken ; I sighed 
for my lost peace of mind, and, in an agony 
of despair, | awoke. 

O that awakening was beautiful! I was 


enough, and sighed not for more. I had 
robbed no one to realize a fortune; the 
curses of neither widows nor orphans hung 
over my head, and, instead of being an in- 
mate of a lonely cell, | was a free man, 
breathing the full, fresh air of heaven, and 
lisping a prayer to my Maker. 


ome —— ++ ~~ +. — = 


CULLED FLOWERS. 





I mave here only made a nosezguy of eulled flowers, ond have 





brought nothing of my own but the string that ties them 


MontTaicns. deetndiaie, 


A WRITER in a late number of the North 
British Review makes some shrewd remarks 
upon the poets and the poetry of the present 
age. His criticisms apply with equal perti- 
nence to many who preach, especially to such 
as belong to what the writer calls the spasmod 
te class ; and spasm, he defines to be “ weakness 
trying to be strong and collapsing in the ef- 
fort.” If we mistake not, we have witnessed 
in the pulpit, as well as in the printed poem, 
the efforts of some who may be said to be- 
long to 

THE SPASMODIC SCHOOL. 

It is their fatal fault to seck for that which is rare 
and peculiar, and to be afraid of that which is common, 
and timid of matter-of-fact and mere flesh" and blood 
If they do not do this intentionally, then so much the 
worse is it for the class of mind that is so limited and 
perverse as to take this direction instinctively. Either 
they seem not to share our ordinary feelings and plain 
humanities of thought and speech, or they cannot grasp 
ordinary realities; for the emotion to be sung, or the 
character to be painted, must have branched off far 
from the ordinary channel of human affairs, and run 
into an isolated and particular experience, before it is 
fitted for their poetic purpose. They refine upon 
reality till it becomes the fuintest shadow, and only at- 
tempt to grasp it at the stage in which it cannot be 
laid hold of. 

Our spasmodists appear to take for their text, and 
apply it at all times and in all places, the words of Ec- 
clesiasticus : “ A man’s mind is son-tinves wont to tell 
him more than seven watchmen that sit above in a 
high tower.” They forget that this is only sometimes 
so, When the darkness of night shuts in the view, for 
example; and so they will not avail themselves of 
what the seven watchmen may see when the broad 
light of day lies on the land, and reveals the many feat- 
ures of the landscape. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 

Keer thy heart, says the wise man, with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life. But, as is quaintly and pithily said by 
Dean Young, 


There is oftentimes a prodigious distance between a 


man’s head and his heart; such a distance that they 
seem not to have any correspondence; not to belong 
to the same person; not to converse in the same world. 
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Our heads are sometimes in heaven, contemplating the | 
nature of God, the blessedness of saints, the state of | 
eternity ; while our bearts are held captive below, ina 
conversation earthly, sensual, devilish. It is possible | 
we may sometimes commend virtue convincingly, un- 
answerably; and yet our own hearts be never affected 
by our own arguments; we may represent vice in her 
native dress of horror, and yet our hearts be not at all 
startled with their own menaces; we may study and 
acquaint ourselves with all the truths of religion; and 
yet all this out of curiosity, or hypocrisy, or ostenta- 
tion; not out of the power of godliness, or the serious 
purpose of good living. All which is a sufficient proof 
that the consent of the head and of the heart are two 
different things. 


AIMING AT THE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Tue writer last quoted, in alluding to 
man’s attempts to do what Christ declares 
to be an impossibility, that is, to serve two 
masters, thus advises: 


Learn to be one man; that is, learn to live and act 
alike. For while we act from contrary principles, 
sometimes give, and sometimes defraud; sometimes 
love, and sometimes betray; sometimes are devout, 
and sometimes careless of God; this is to be two men, | 
which is a foolish aim, and always ends in loss of pains. | 
“No,” says wise Epictetus; “learn to be one man:” | 
thou mayest be a good man, or thou mayest be a bad 
man, and that to the purpose; but it is impossible that 
thou shouldest be both. And here the philosopher 
had the happiness to fall in exactly with the notion of 
the text: “ We cannot serve two masters.” 


NOTES OF WARNING. 

In former days, on a dangerous rock on 
the coast of Scotland, a deep-toned bell was 
80 placed as to be rung by the motion of the 
waves. To this warning bell Mrs. Hemans 
alludes in the lines: 


When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reach’d its height, 

Then toll’d the Rock's lone bell 
Sternly at night. 

Far over cliff and surge 
Swept the deep sound, 

Making each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more profound. 

Yet that funereal tone 
The sailor bless'd, 


Steering through darkness on 
With fearless breast. 


E’en so may we, that float 
On life’s wide sea, 

Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be. 


THE COMFORTER. 

Tue word Paraclete, from the Greek word 
used by Saint John to designate the third | 
person of the Trinity, sounds strangely to | 
English ears. Found in dictionaries, and | 
used occasionally by poets, as in those lines 
of Charles Wesley, 





O source of uncreated heat 
The Father's promised Paraclete, 


it has never taken root in the language, It 
Vou. XII.—34 


sounds stiff, pedantic, un-English. On the 
contrary, as is well said by a writer in the 
Dublin University Magazine, 

How gracious and tender, how divine, yet how En- 
glish, is that word Comforter as the equivalent of the 
Paraclete in the latter part of St. John’s Gospel. Yet 
most of us, perhaps, are not aware who it was to 


| whom our language owed that glorious translation. 


Five hundred years has this word been passing from 
lip to lip, wherever English is spoken. It has been 
ascending in hymns and prayers, alike in the music 
of cathedrals and in the simplicity of family worship, by 
the giant flood of the Mississippi, in the plains of 
Australia, and beneath the palms of India. Who first 
employed the word that has sunk into so many hearts, 
and risen from so many lips? A poor priest, with 
bare feet and russet mantle; but that priest was John 
Wiclif! 


HEAD WORK. 

Tue visible, from the nature of the case, 
takes precedence over the invisible. In 
nothing is this more manifest than in the 
general appreciation of manual over intel- 
lectual toil. As has been well said: 


Literary labor is undervalued, chiefly because the 
tools wherewith it is done are invisible. Ifthe brain 


| made as much noise as a mill, or if thought-sowing 
| followed hard after a breaking-up plow, the produce 
| of the mind would at once assert a place in the prices 
|} current. 


If a writer could be so equipped with wheels 
and pinions as to entirely conceal the man within, 
like the automaton chess-player, and sentences were 
recorded by a wooden, instead of a living hand, the 
expression of thought would be at a premium, because 
the clock-work would seem to show that it cost some- 
thing to make it, 


CHARITY. 


THERE is, at times, a remarkable point and 
pithiness in the moral teachings of the East- 
ern sages. A Persian thus relates an item 
in his own experience: 


Having in my youth notions of severe piety, I used 
to rise in the night to watch, pray, and read the Koran. 
One night, when I was engaged in these exercises, my 
father, 8 man of practical virtue, awoke while 1 was 
reading. “ Behold,” said I to him, “other children 
are lost in irreligious slumber, while I alone wake to 
praise God.” “Son of my soul,” said he, “ it is better 
to sleep than to wake to remark the faults of your 
brethren.” 


ADMIRATION. 


Rusxty, in his “Elements of Drawing,” 
has some very good practical advice. He 
says: 


Never force yourself to admire anything when you 
are not in the humor; but never force yourself away 
from what you feel to be lovely in search of anything 
better, and gradually the deeper scenes of the natural 
world will unfold themselves to you in still increasing 
fullness of passionate power, and your difficulty will 
be no more to seek or compose subjects, but only to 
choose one from among the multitude of melodious 
thoughts with which you will be haunted; thoughts 
which will of course be noble or original in proportion 
to your own depth of character and general power of 
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mind; for it is not so much by the consideration you 
give to any single drawing, as by the previous dis- 
cipline of your powers of thought, that the character 
of composition will be determined. Simplicity of life 
wili make you sensitive to the refinement and mod- 
esty of scenery, just as inordinate excitement and 
pomp of daily life will make you enjoy coarse colors 
and affected forms. Habits of patient comparison and 


accurate judgment will make your art precious as | 


they will make your actions wise; and every increase 
of your noble enthusiasm in your living spirit will be 
measured by the reflection of its light upon the works 
of your hands. 


THE SONG OF THE DOVE. 


Our readers will agree with us that this 
is one of Moore’s most beautiful lyrics. 
Notice the exquisite charm of the rhythm 
throughout, and especially the unlooked-for 
third rhyme in the ante-penultimate verse 
of each stanza. The song was originally 
published in a Dublin newspaper, and has 
been strangely omitted in the standard edi- 
tion of the poet’s works: 

Sweet dove, that homeward winging 
O’er endless waves thy lonely way, 

Now hither bend'st thee, bringing 
The long-sought olive spray : 

It tells that love still reigns above, 
That God doth not his own forget, 

That mercy’s beam upspringing 
Shall light the lost world yet. 


And see in heaven ascending, 
Yon radiant bow of peace unfurl'd, 
Like love's bright arms extending 
To clasp a weeping world. 
Hail, union bright of mist and light, 
True type of sinners’ hopes and fears ; 
When light celestial blending 
Draws glory out of tears. 


MOTHERS FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


Is there not truth beautifully expressed 
in this short sentence, from an unknown 
pen? 

It is much easier for a mother to enter the kingdom 
of heaven than it is for the rest ofthe world. St 
she is leading the children, when, after all, the « 
dren are leading her; and they keep her, indeed, 
where the river is the narrowest and the air the clear- 
est; and the beckoning of nt hand is so plainly 
seen from the other side, that it is no wonder that she 
often lets go her clasp upon the little fingers she is 
holding, and goes over to her neighbors, and"the chil 
iren follow like lambs to the fold, for we think it 
ought somewhere to be written, “ Where the mother 
is, there will the children be also.” 


ie fancies 


“hil- 
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THE WORLD'S AGE. 

Here is a spirited little lyric, by Charles 
Kingsley, which will be new to most of our 
readers : 

Who will say the world is dying? 
Who will say our prime is past? 
Sparks from Heaven, within us lying, 

Flash, and will flash to the last. 
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Fools! who fancy Christ mistaken ; 
Man a tool to buy and sell; 

Earth a failure, God-forsaken, 
Ante-room of hell, 


Still the race of hero spirits 
Pass tlie ‘amp from hand to hand; 
Age from age the words inherits— 
“ Wife, and Child, and Father-land.” 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 
Fiery joy from wold and wood ; 
He will dare as dared his fathers, 
Give him cause a8 good, 


While a slave bewails his fetters ; 
While an orphan pleads in vain; 

While an infant lisps his letters, 
Heir of all the ages’ gain ; 

While a lip grows ripe for kissing; 
While a moan from man is wrung; 

Know, by every want and blessing, 
That the world is young. 


THE LIFE TO COME. 

Ir is said of Richard Watson, who seldom 
grew weary in the company of congenial 
spirits, that he was wont to retort upon those 
who suggested the lateness of the hour as a 
reason for separating, “ Why talk about late 
and early; are we not immortal?” So Mr. 
Greyson, in one of his letters, invites his cor- 
respondent : 

To resume these edifying speculations when we 
shall be tess likely to be injured by them and less 
liable to interruptions; say, ten thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine years hence, at your pleasant house in 
Paradise-street, in the Heavenly City, the metropolis 
of the better country, in full view of the immortal ver- 
dure and glorious sunlit summits of the everlasting 
} 


hills, 


There will I wrangle with yon with much de- 


light for a thousand years! 


PATERNAL DUTY. 
A writer in the London Leisure Hour, 
makes the following remarks, which 
full of truth as they are of good c& 


are as 
smmon 
sense : 

The futher who plunges into business so deeply 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleas 
and whose only intercourse with his children 








sists in a brief word of authority, or a surly lam- 
entation over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally 
to be pitied and to be What right has he to 
devote to other pursuits the time which God has al- 
lotted to hi Nor is it an excuse to say that 
hee support his family in their present style of 
living without this effort. I ask, by what right can 
his family demand to live in a manner whieh requires 


+ 





amed. 


children ? 


annot 


him to neglect his most solemn and important duties ? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he wishes to leave them 
Is he under obligation to leave them 
Is it an advant- 
Be- 


a competence, 


age to be relieved from the necessity of labor ? 


sides, is money the only desirable bequest which a 
father can leave to his children? 
vated intellects ; hearts sensible to domestic affection, 
the love of parents, of brethren and sisters; a taste for 


Surely well-culti- 
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heme pleasures; habits of order, regularity, and indus- 
try; hatred of vice and vicious men, and a lively sen- 
sibility to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a 
Jegacy as an inheritance of property, simple property, 
purchased by the loss of every habit which would 
render that property a blessing. 


<P —- - 
The Hational Magazine. 


MAY, 1858. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS, 

Tur Great AWAKENING, as it is aptly called, 
is the prominent theme of conversation, not 
only in religious circles, but among all classes 
of the community. It has been compared to 
the memorable revival in the days of Whitefield 
and the elder Edwards. So far as we can judge, 
the present outpouring of the Holy Spirit is 
even more copious, and its effects are more 
powerful. It is not confined by denominational 
limits, nor bounded by localities. The means 
employed are widely diversified, and, in the 
main, entirely free from extravagance or 
any objectionable feature, The weekly relig- 
ious papers cannot find room to chronicle the 
progress of the revival, and the daily secular 
press is strangely oceupied with accounts of 
prayer meetings, exhortations, and the narra- 
tives of sinners who have found the Saviour. 
The interest, at the present time, appears to 
be increasing in all directions. 





NatHanret W. Taytor, Professor of Didactic 
Theology in Yale College, died in New Haven 
on the tenth of March, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. In the earlier part of his min- 
isterial life he was ‘an exemplary and laborious 
pastor, and an eloquent and successful preacher. 
‘lo the end of his days his preaching was noted 
for clearness of statement, logical accuracy, and | 
pungent appeal. Thirty-six years ago he was 
appointed to the professorship which he held 
until the day of his death. He discharged its 
duties with ability, and with an enthusiasm 
that, while it charmed the large classes which 
successively filled his lecture room, was potent 
in molding their doctrinal views in accordance 
with his own. Not only with those who pro- 
fessed a religious creed differing from his, but 
with many who like himself took Calvin for a 
theological guide, he had, in the course of his 
life, many, and some rather bitter controversies. 
Certainly not upon these does he look back as 
the most interesting portion of his probation- 
ary state; and now that he has gone hence we 
choose rather to think of him as a disciple who, 
differed widely from ourselves on some minor 
points, but who loved our common Lord, and 
whom we hope to meet in a realm where polem- 
ical theology can have no place. Several 
weeks before the final summons came he laid 
aside all active labors, patiently waiting, as he 
said, for the end, and committing his spirit, 
like the first martyr, to the Lord Jesus; and 
thus he fell asleep. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Croswect, another venerable 
servant of Christ, has been gathered to his fath- 
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ers. He was in the eightieth year of his age, 
and had been for the long space of forty-three 
years rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Connecticut. He was a type of the true Chris- 
tian gentleman, courteous at all times, full of 
benignity, and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties. In the city where he spent the larger 
portion of his life his name was a household 
word, and it will long continue to be “as oint- 
ment pouged forth.” 


Avr Atrkr.—We learn from one of our ex- 
change papers, that a mass meeting of the citi- 
zens of Taylor County, Virginia, was held at 
Boothsville on the 8th of March, at which the 
following, among other resolutions, was passed 
unanimously: “That the five Ohristian Advo- 
cates, published in the cities of New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, hay- 
ing become abolition sheets of the rankest 
character, we ask our commonwealth’s attor- 
neys and postmasters to examine them, and, if 
found to be of an unlawful character, to deal 
with them and their agents as the laws of our 
state direct.” 

Sensible people those citizens of Taylor 
County! In this region it has been thought 
that “the five Christian Advocates” are not all 
in precisely the same category. One of them, 
at least, has endeavored to steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis, but the effort has been in vain. 
It shares the same fate as the most fearless 
and outspoken of them all, It is an “ aboli- 
tion sheet of the rankest character,” say the 
citizens of Taylor County, in mass meeting as- 
sembled. So, tried by the standard of those 
who buy and sell men, women, and children, 
is every other periodical that ventures to whis- 
per a word against the abomination, or to utter 
a syllable in favor of down-trodden and crushed 
humanity. The issue is fairly made. There 
is no neutral ground. ‘The hair-splitting soph- 
istry by which well-meaning men have argued 
for a difference between abolitionism and anti- 
slavery is utterly repudiated, laughed at, treat- 
ed with contempt by our slaveholding fellow- 
citizens, in the Church and out of it. “If I 
were anti-slavery in sentiment,” said an eminent 
Southern divine, ‘consistency would compel 
me to be an abolitionist in action.” He that 
is not with us is against us is the slaveholder’s 
motto. It is openly avowed, not in the far 
South only, but all along the “ border,” not by 
fire-eating politicians merely, but by the pro- 
fessing followers of Christ. Nor does the dis- 
tinction between ‘ mercenary” and sinful 
slaveholding, which has been used as an opiate 
to lull the conscience, meet with any more fa- 
vor. It is boldly and arrogantly claimed that 
the institution itself is right, and he who seeks 
an apology for that which is in accordance 
with the will of God is not considered as a 
friend, any more than he who honestly aims at 
the extirpation of what he has been taught by 
the fathers of the Church to consider a great 
evil. We accept the dividing line. It is clearly 
drawn, and cannot be misunderstood. It leaves 
pro-slavery of every shade on the one side, and 
anti-slavery on the other. The mad-dog cry 
of “ abolitionist” is no longer terrible. It will 
soon cease to be even offensive, and in the 
days of our children, if not in our own, like 
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the epithet Methodist, at first given in derision, 
it will be a name, as the embodiment of a sen- 
timent, in which to rejoice and be glad. 

Mr. Sewarpv’s Sreecu.—The speech of Sen- 
ator Seward, of New York, delivered in the 
United States Senate on the 4th of March, is 
pronounced by the Northern press generally (ex- 
cepting the pro-slavery allies of the adminis- 
tration) as a model one, and “ worthy of the 
best statesmen of our best days.” We make 
the following brief extract : 


THE SOUTH WILL NOT RESIST. 


Do you tell me that the slave states will not ac- 
quiesce, but will agitate? Think first, whether the 
free states will acquiesce in a decision that shall 
not only be unjust, but fraudulent. True, they will 
not menace the republic. They have an easy and 
simple remedy, namely, to take the government out 
of unjust and unfaithful hands, and commit it to those 
which will be just and faithful. They are ready to 
do this now. They want only a little more harmo- 
ny of purpose, and a little more completeness of or- 
ganization. These will result only from the least ad- 
dition to the pressure of slavery upon them. You 
are lending all that is necessary, and even more, in 
this very act. But will the slave states agitate ? 
Why? Because they have lost at last a battle they 
could not win, unwisely provoked, fought with all the 
advantages of strategy and intervention, and on a 
field chosen by themselves. What would they gain? 
Can they compel Kansas to adopt slavery against her 
will? Would it be reasonable or just to do it if they 
could? Was negro servitude ever forced by the sword 
on any people that inherited the blood which circu- 
lates in our veins, and the sentiments which make us 
a free people? If they will agitate on such ground 
as this, then how, or when, by what concessions we 
ean make, will they ever be satisfied? To what end 
would they agitate? It can now only be to divide the 
Union, Will they not need some fairer and more 
plausible excuse for a proposition so desperate? How 
would they improve their condition by drawing down 
® certain ruin upon themselyes? Would they gain 
any new security for slavery ? Would they not hazard 
securities that are invaluable? Sir, they who talk so 
idly, talk what they do not know themselves. No 
tnan, when cool, can promise what he will do when 
he shall become inflamed; no man inflamed can speak 
for his actions when time and necessity shal! bring re- 
flection. Much less can any one speak for states in 
such emergences. 








Sewrnc Macuines.— Last month we gave 
our readers an epistle from an intelligent lady 
in the country, setting forth her own practical 
experience in the use of these wonderful in- 
struments. The machine to which she referred 
was one of those known as The Grover and 
Baker improvements, and her eulogy seemed to 
us at the time rather highly colored. We have 
since had an opportunity to examine one for 
ourselves, and to test its value. Beautiful in 
its exterior appearance, the instrument was 
admired by the female portion of our house- 
hold; and its internal arrangements, with its 
highly polished and delicate machinery, were 
« source of wonder and study for the boys. 
But it was not made for ornament, nor for a 
mere display of ingenuity. The grand question 
to be solved was, Will it work? Not hastily 
was that question settled. Vatience, and prac- 
tical instruction, in addition to the printed 
directions, were required. A needle or two 
broken in the attempt; thread suddenly snap- 
ped; the treddle perversely cbstinate, because 
of the untutored foot, and other little discour- 
agements were the result of the first experi- 
ments. But they have all been overcome. 
rhe instrument does its work, does all that 


between this 


its proprietors have promised, and its merry 
hum, now sounding in our ears, carries us back 
to the days of our grandmother, and brings 
her precious spinning-wheel before our mental 
vision. We make no invidious comparisons 
and other modifications of the 
sewing machine. All of them, we believe, are 
alike in the fundamental principle, patented 
some ten or eleven years ago by Elias Howe, 
of Massachusetts, and each has minor peculiar- 
ities and points of excellence. From our own 
personal experience we are enabled to attest 
the simplicity of the Grover and Baker ma- 
chine, the ease with which its mode of opera- 
tion may be learned, and the beauty and dura- 
bility of the work performed by it. 

We have in preparation for our next num- 
ber, an extended article on the general subject, 
to be illustrated by engravings designed to 
show the principles upon which these machines 
are constructed, and, so far as can be done by 
pen and pencil, to make our readers familiar 
with the modus operandi of one of the most 
important inventions of the age. 

THE Origin anv Usk or Tosacco.—The Mo- 
hammedan legend on the subject is too long 
to repeat under its eastern garb. Suffice it that 
a viper was restored to health by the warmth 
of the Prophet’s body. Immediately on con- 
valescence the ungrateful reptile announced the 
intention of biting his preserver. ‘The Prophet 
expostulated. An argument ensued, which 
ended in the viper’s carrying out its original 
project. The Prophet sucked the venom from 
his wounded wrist and spat it forth. ‘ From 
the drops sprang that wondrous weed, which 
has the bitterness of the serpent’s tooth quelled 
by the sweet saliva of the Prophet.” But what- 
ever the origin of tobacco, no plant has exer- 
cised so much political influence. The Pope 
Urban VIIL excommunicated all those who took 
snuff inthe churches. The Empress Elizabeth 
was less severe. She declared that the snuff- 
boxes of those who made use of them in 


; church should be confiscated to the use of the 


beadle. At Berne the use of tobacco was classi- 
fied with adultery. In Transylvania the pen- 
alty was far greater ; in 1639 entire confiscation 
of property was the sentence of those who should 
plant tobacco, while consumers were condemned 
to fines varying from three to two hundred 
florins. Amurath IV. hung persons found guilty 
of smoking, with their pipes through thei: 
noses and a tobacco pouch hanging from their 
necks. The Grand Duke of Muscovy forbade 


| smoking and snuff-taking under the penalty of 
| having the nose cut off; while Mohammed IV., 
| son of the Sultan Ibrahim, in 1665, punished 


| the practice with decapitation. 


It is related of 


; Amurath that a smoking saphi once struck the 


| to himself. 
| for and would die for him. 


monarch himself for smoking with him incog- 
nito on board a caique. Amurath informed 
the saphi that the royal decree referred equally 
“No,” replied the saphi, “1 fight 
It does not apply 
to me.” A few days subsequently Amurath 
sent for him, and making himself known, gave 
his fellow-offender a good appojntment. But 
such penal regulations appear always to have 
been evaded. Those modern Amuraths, railway 


directors, says the London Atheneum, arrogate to 
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themselves the right of inflicting a fine of forty 
shillings, and expulsion from their line, on any 
one guilty of the sublime act. But it is sweet 
to smoke under difficulties. Were the prohibi- 
tion removed, smoking on railways would prob- 
ably cease. We know of one young man who 
feigned madness to secure a carriage to himself. 
Another, on seeing a bishop alight at an inter- 
mediate station, immediately made for the com- 
partment, and caHMing for a guard complained 
that the carriage was reeking of tobacco smoke, 
“To be sure, those clerical gentlemen do smoke 
terribly,” answered the official. ‘Then don’t 
accuse me of it hereafter,” rejoined the youth 
with an arch smile. On one occasion a railway 
guard thrust his head into a carriage filled with 
devotees in the act of their devotions, and 
placing his hand on a cushion, obseryed, “* There 
are two very good rules on this line, gentlemen. 
Smoking is strictly prohibited, and the com- 
pany’s servants are forbidden to accept gratui- 
ties.” 

In our own day and country the war against 
the weed is carried on with equal earnestness, 
but without the least apparent success, “ Don’t 
imagine you can drop the use of tobacco by de- 
grees,” exclaims one of its enemies. ‘ The 
idea of using less and less, till the habit tapers 
down to nothing, is well nigh ridiculous. Use 
little as you please, and you nourish an appe- 
tite which never dies so long as fed with one 
morsel of aliment. The last indulgence with 
the quid or cigar seldom comes, and thousands 
testify to failure by this method, where one is 
successful. We do not pick out an eye, or cut 
off an arm, by alingering process! Why should 
we be so unphilosophical as to bid a man drop 
his cups, or drop his tobacco, by a lingering 
process? This is inflicting needless agony ! 
It brings to mind the lady who cut the tail of 
her lap-dog, piece after piece, day after day, 
supposing it would be less painful than a single 
excision. 

3uTTER AND CHEESE.—The value of these 
products is often underrated. A few facts will 
serve to correct this mistake. The amount of 
butter reported in the census of 1850 was over 
315,000,000 pounds. This, at 20 cents per 
pound—the average wholesale price for some 
time past in New York—would bring over 
$63,000,000. The amount of cheese reported 
in the same census was over 100,000,000 pounds. 
This, at 10 cents per pound—also wholesale 
price in New York—would bring $10,000,000, 
The aggregate of both is $73,000,000, ’ Now the 
value of slaughtered animals, put down in the 
census, is $109,000,000. So that the value of 
the butter and cheese is about two thirds as 
great as that of the slaughtered animals in the 
whole country. The cotton crop is stated in 
the same census to be over 800,000,000 pounds, 
This, at 15 cents per pound—the wholesale 
price quoted in New York not long since—would 
bring over $120,000,000. Thus the butter and 
cheese of the country is worth more than one 
half as much as the crop that is regarded as 
the staple of the entire South. These rough 
estimates are ful] of interest to all who make 
or eat butter or cheese. They should impress 
all with the importance of improving the quality 
of these articles of food, 
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WATER IN THE Desert.—Dr. Livingstone, the 
African traveler, thus describes an ingenious 
method by which the Africans obtain water in 
the desert : 


The women tie a bunch of grass to one end of a 
reed, about two feet long, and insert it in a hole, dug 
as deep as the arm will reach, then ram down the wet 
sand firmly around it. Applying the mouth to the 
free end of the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in which the water collects, and in a short 
time rises to the mouth. It will be perceived that this 
simple, but truly philosophical and effectual method, 
might have been applied in many cases, in different 
countries where water was greatly needed, to the 
saving of life. It seems wonderful that it should have 
been now first made known to the world, and that it 
should bave been habitually practiced in Africa, prob- 
ably for centuries. It seems worthy of being par- 
ticularly noticed, that it may no longer be neglected 
from ignorance. It may be highly important to trav- 
elers on our Western deserts and prairies, in some 
parts of which water is known to exist below the sur- 
face. 


Fatvacies or Sratistics.—Archbishop Whate- 
ly remarks upon the overrated importance of 
statistics : 


Increase of a thing is often confounded with our in- 
creased knowledge of it. When crimes or accidents 
are recorded in newspapers more than formerly, some 
Se pee fancy that they happen more than formeriy. 

ut crimes, especially (be it observed) such as are the 
most remote from the experience of each individual, 
and therefore strike him as something strange, always 
furnish interesting articles of intelligence. I have no 
doubt that a single murder in Great Britain has often 
furnished matter of discourse to more than twenty 
times as many persons as any twenty such murders 
would in Turkey. Some foreign traveler in England 
is said to have remarked on the perceptible diminu- 
tion in the number of crimes committed during the 
sitting of Parliament as a proof of our high reverence 
for that assembly; the fact being, as we all know, 
that the space occupied in the newspapers by the de- 
bates causes the records of many crimes to be omit- 
ted. Men are liable to form an over-estimate of the 
purity of morals in the country as compared with a 
town, or in a barren and thinly-peopled as compared 
with a fertile and populous district. Ona given area, 
it must always be expected that the absolute amount 
of vice will be greater in a town than in a country, so 
also will be that of virtue; but the proportion of the 
two must be computed on quite different principles. 
A physician of great skill and in high repute, probably 
loses many more patients than an ordinary practitioner ; 
but this proves nothing till we have ascertained the 
comparative numbers of their patients, Mistakes 
such as this (which are very frequent) remind one of 
the well-known riddle, “ What is the reason that white 
sheep eat more than black ones ?” 

Justice 1x Russta.—A poor nobleman had 
been carrying on a lawsuit for several years, 
when he received an intimation from the secre- 
tary of the tribunal that unless he paid over 
ten thousand roubles (two thousand two hund- 
red and fifty dollars) to the president, the case 
would be decided against him. The unfortunate 
litigant, who could not raise so many pence, 
bethought him of applying to Count Benken- 
dorff, the chief of the secret service, who he had 
been led to believe was personally anxious to 
make an example of some of the delinquents, 
and who was one of the four or five men hold- 
ing office in the empire who were deemed in- 
corruptible by the common rumor. The party 
referred to offered the Count to furnish him 
with an unquestionable proof of the venality of 
the president of the court of appeal; and for 
| that purpose that he should be intrusted with 
the amount of the bribe demanded in notes pri- 
vately marked, He undertook that these notes 
should be found on the president’s person, The 
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count consented. Since the good old times of 
Alexander I. the officials never make their bar- 
gains or receive any money before a third party. 
Their dread of the anger of Nicholas even occa- 
sioned them to resort to many precautions 
formerly not dreamed of; and in this instance 
the president declined receiving the money in 
his house, but proposed that the litigant should 
invite him to dinner at a tavern which he indi- 
cated, and there pay over the amount to him. 
The proposition was acceded to; and his host 
caused an officer of gendarmerie to be stationed 
in an adjacent closet. The president made his 
appearance ; he signified by the action of his 
fingers that their pecuniary transactions had 
better precede the gastronomic entertainment ; 
the host accordingly handed him a small roll 
of bank-notes ; the president counted them over 
in a very business-like way, and tossed them 
into his hat. As this was not yet quite satis- 
factory, in the hope that his guest would finally 
transfer the money to his person, his Amphitryon 
deferred giving the signal for the appearance of 
the secret-police agent, and then sat down to 
dinner. At this moment some one knocked. It 
was the president’s nephew, come to him with 
some trifling message from his lady. The judge 
gave him a brief answer and bowed him out. At 
the conclusion of their dinner he was preparing 
to depart ; he had pulled on his overcoat, and put 
his hat on his head, when, on the preconcerted 
signal, the officer of gendarmerie rushed into 
the apartment with an order from the Count 
Benkendorff to search his person : “ Do not give 
yourself the trouble to search him,” said the 
excited nobleman, “you will find the bank- 
notes in his hat.” The president smiled bland- 
ly, and took his hat off at once ; it was empty: 
when his nephew went out he had taken up his 
uncle’s hat instead of his own. The judge thus 
not only avoided the trap laid for him, but se- 
cured the bait, and doubly punished the in- 
former ; first, by deciding the case against him; 
and secondly, because, not having substantiated 
his charge, he was obliged to refund the ten 
thousand roubles advanced by the police. “ Can 
any one doubt,” says the writer who supplies 
the anecdote, “that this worthless minister of 
public justice had received a private hint from 
Count Benkendorff’s office?”’ In any case, what 
a state of things must have existed, when such 
a story could be currently told, and generally 
accepted as true! 


A Wire Compressep into A Rine.—A certain 
Russian noble, who lately visited Paris, was 
noticed to be constantly plunged in deep sad- 
ness. He wore on his finger a very remarkable 
ring, large enough for a bracelet, and extended 
over his hand like a buckler for the ring finger. 
It was of a greenish color, and was traversed 
by red veins. It attracted the attention of 
everybody, but no one was bold enough to in- 
terrogate the mysterious stranger, until one day 
a lady, meeting him in a public parlor, ventured 
to say, “ You wear a very handsome ring.” 
The Russian made a movement as though he 
would conceal his hand, but that feeling gave 
way to a desire to unburden himself. “It is 
not a ring,” he answered, “ but a sepulcher!” 
A shudder passed through the whole company. 
“This jewel, madam,” he continued, “is my 
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wife. I had the misfortune to lose her some 
years since, in Russia. She was an Italian, and 
dreaded the icy bed which awaited her after 
this life. I carried her remains to Germany, 
where I was acquainted with a celebrated chem- 
ist, whom I directed te make of the body a 
solid substance, which I could always carry 
about me. Eight days afterward he sent for 
me and showed me the empty coffin, a horrid 
collection of instruments and alembics. This 
jewel was lying on a table. He had, through 
means of some corrosive substances and power- 
ful pressure, reduced and compressed that which 
was my wife into this jewel which shall never 
more leave me.” 

This burial by chemistry is an improvement 
upon the process of eremation lately proposed by 
the French papers. Should it become popular 
a widow may hereafter have her husband made 
into a bracelet, with a chain attached to remind 
her of the hymeneal bond. A husband will 
have his wife done into a pin, and certain aca 
demicians—old fogies—we know would make 
very good coat buttons. 

A man named Hague, becoming tired of his 
wife, attempted to poison her in the following 
manner: They had sat down to dinner, and 
while she had left the room, or her back was 
turned, he put poison into her soup. Not dar- 
ing to trust himself in her presence, he feigned 
some excuse and left the room. By a wonder- 
ful Providence, when she came to the table, « 
spider had dropped from the ceiling of the room 
into the soup plate. She was especially afraid 
of spiders, and her husband had often laughed 
at her for it. So she carefully took the spider 
out with the spoon, and finding she could not 
bring herself to eat after it, she, in the absence 
of her husband, changed the plates, and ate his 
soup. After a while he came back and de- 
voured what he supposed to be pure soup. He 
was immediately taken with convulsions and 
expired. Before death he confessed that he 
had poisoned the soup, and that it must have 
been placed before him unisitentionally by his 
wife. Now, how narrow was the escape of his 
wife, not only from being poisoned, but from 
being hung! If the man had died without a 
confession, the woman must have been immedi- 
ately arrested. Poison would have been found 
in the man and in the soup plate. She gave 
him the soup. Here would have been circum- 
stantial evidence enough to have hung her, and 
an innocent woman would have expired but for 
the confession., ae 

REMARKABLE Corncip¥NcES.—The custom of 
Jibation to the gods was common with the Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, and Tartars. All the ancient 
nations had feasts of the same nature with the 
Saturnalia, The tradition of the Deluge is very 
general, It is commemorated among many na- 
tions by different religions institutions. The 
Egyptians spoke of certain brazen pillars, on 
which Mercury had inscribed the principles of 
the sciences, which had withstood the power 
of the flood. The Peyrun of the Chinese, a 
favorite of the gods, was preserved in a boat, in 
the general deluge. Vishnoo, one of the gods 
of India, in the form of a fish, conducted the 
vessel which saved a remnant of the human 
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race. According to the Edda of the Scandi- 
‘navians, the deluge was formed of the blood of a 
giant. The fable of the giants attacking heaven 
prevailed not only in Greece, but in India and 
in Siam. ‘The story of Atlantis, or the lost con- 
tinent, an old tradition of the Greeks, related 
by Plato, is current in China and all the Asiatic 
nations. The worship of the grand lama, the 
priest of the god Fo, in China and Tartary, is 
founded on the doctrine of Metempsychosis, which 
also forms a part of the belief of the Brahmins, 
Persians, and Egyptians. According to Kempfer, 
as quoted by Monsieur Bailey, the doctrine of 
the two principles, namely, inert matter, and a uni- 
versal soul pervading all nature, and acting up- 
on matter, lies at the foundation of the worship 
of the Amida, or Xaca of the Japanese; the Fo 
of the Chinese; the Butta of India; the Badhum 
of the Isle of Ceylon; the Sammona Kodom of 
Siam ; the Sommona-rhutana of Pegu—ditierent 
names for the same idol god. 


es 


SMALL CHANGE. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE Bar.—When Judge Hen- 
derson, of Texas, was first a candidate for 
office he visited Frontier County, in which he 
was, except by reputation, a stranger. Hear- 
ing that « trial for felony would take place in 
a few days he determined to volunteer for the 
defense. The prisoner was charged with havy- 
ing stolen a pistol; the defense was, “ uot 
guilty.” The voluntecr counsel conducted the 
case with great ability. He confuted the wit- 
ness, palavered the court, and made an able, 
eloquent, and successful argument. The pris- 
oner was acquitted; he had not stolen the 
pistol. The counsel received the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. His innocent client 
availed himself of the earliest interval of the 
hurricane of congratulations to take his coun- 
sel aside. ‘My dear sir,” said he, “ you have 
saved me, and I am very grateful. I have no 
money, do not expect to have any, and do not 
expect ever to see you again; but to show 
that I appreciate your services, you shall have 
the pistol!’ So saying he drew from his pock- 
et, and presented to the astonished attorney, 
the very pistol the attorney had just shown he 
had never stolen or had in his possession. 

A case somewhat similar occurred several 
years ago in one of the criminal courts in 
Brooklyn, A man was charged with having 
stolen his neighbor’s pig. A young lawyer, a 
gray-haired old man now, we know him well, 
was appointed to defend the prisoner. The 
evidence was clear and conclusive, but the young 
limb of the law so wrought upon the feelings of 
the jury, picturing the desolate home of the 
prisoner, and the agony of his wife and children, 
should the husband and father be convicted, 
that many of the jurors were in tears, and with- 
out leaving their seats gave a verdict of not 
guilty. 

“There now, run home,” said the counsel- 
or, and never be caught in such another 
scrape.” 

“ And am I clear?” asked the culprit. 

“You are,” replied his lawyer. 

“But,” said he, loud enough for judge and 
jerors to hear, “ what shall I do with the 
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pig?” “0,” replied his friend, “cook it, and 
eat it. The jury, upon their oaths, declare that 
you didn’t steal it!” 


Anrecpote or Henry Cray. — The great 
statesman and orator was traveling somewhere 
“out West,” and put up for the night at a 
country tavern. ‘“ Mine host,” in looking over 
the register, discovered the name of Henry 
Clay. There was but one “Clay.” Could it 
be possible that he had this distinguished man 
under his roof. He was astounded, delighted. 
Next morning, as soon as the “great man” ap- 
peared, the admiring Boniface bustled forward, 
and made his rude bow. “Mr. Clay, I believe 
sir?” said he. 

“That is my name,” said the gentleman, in 
his affable tone. 

“Mr. Clay, the Congressman ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve heerd of you, and I thought 
I'd just ask if you wouldn’t give me and my 
old woman a little speech before you go?” 

An AccommopatTinG Dentist. —A Western 
tooth-puller, who has the reputation of being a 
notorious wag, has issued the following busi- 
ness circular: 


BenevoLtent Institution. — Dr. J. Payne, dent- 
ist, having once more opened an office in Bloomington, 
will perform all operations on the teeth at greatly re- 
duced prices. A beautiful silver cup will be presented 
to the person having the most teeth extracted, and a 
splendid gold watch will be awarded to the person 
having the finest set of artificial teeth inserted. Teeth 
extracted for a dollar a dozen. 


AN IRISH GUN. 


On Irish land, 
In court did stand 

A farmer whose name was Fox: 
Accused be was— 
Abused he was— 

He'd stolen, they said, an ox. 


But he denied it, 

His oaths decided 
The matter in his behalf: 

“That ox,” said he, 

“Belonged to me 
Ever since it was a calf.” 

Just after that, 

Of our friend Pat 
The trial was begun; 

Accused he was— 

Abused he was— 
He'd stolen, they said, a gun. 

“Och’ now,” he thought, 

“T've just been taught 
Flow this is clear as crystal ; 

That gun,” said he, 

“ Belonged to me 
Ever since it was a pistol. 

When ABERNETHY was canvassing for the 
office of surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital! 
he called upon a rich grocer. The great man, 
addressing him, said, “I suppose, sir, you 
want my vote and interest at this momentous 
epoch of your life?’ ‘ No, I don’t,” said Aber- 
nethy, “I want a pennyworth of figs.” 

Brearps.—A certain baron, who gloried in a 
tremendous pair of red whiskers, had collected 
his friends for a hunting party at his chateau ; 
and wishing to show his wit and amuse his 
guests, he called a gardener who was working 
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near, and who wore no beard, and asked him 
why he could not wear a beard. 

“ Sir,” replied the peasant, ‘when the good 
God gave out the beards I came a little late; 
the light, the brown, the black were all distrib- 
uted, and none remained but red. I preferred 
to go without rather than have one of such 
color.” 

The baron was surprised to hear the laugh- 
ter of his friends, for he was quite unable to 
see the joke. * 

Many persons spend so much time in criti- 
cising and disputing about the Gospel that they 
have none left for practicing it. As if two sick 
men should quarrel about the phraseology of 
their physician’s prescription, and forget to take 
the medicine. 

“ Tuts tenement to let. Inquire next door.” 
The place was in a dilapidated, wretched con- 
dition. Bannister, however, inquired the rent, 
etc. These particulars gained, he asked— 

“Do you let anything with it?” 

“No,” was the reply; “ why do you ask?” 

“ Because,” said the wit, “if you let it alone, 
it will tumble down !” 

A Junge, presiding one day in court, asked a 
sailor whether he saw the plaintitf strike the 
defendant. ‘ Who is the plaintiff?” asked the 
sailor. ‘“ Pretty man, you are, (said his honor,) 
that you don’t know the plaintiff from the de- 
fendant! Well, where did you see the man 
strike him?” “ Abaft the binnacle,” said Jack 
Tar. ‘ Where is abaft the binnacle ?” inquired 
his honor. “Pretty judge, you are,” responded 
Jack, “ that you don’t know abaft the binnacle !” 

Serpom have we met with anything more 
neat than the following verse, which some gen- 
ius dedicates 


TO MY OWN NOSE. 


O nose! thou rudder in my face's center, 
Since I must follow thee until I die; 
Since we are bound together by indenture, 
The master thou, and the apprentice I; 
O be to your Telemachus a mentor, 
Thou oft invisible, forever nigh. 
Guard him from all disgrace and misadventure, 
From hostile tweak, or love’s blind mastery. 
So shalt thou quit the city’s stench and smoke, 
For hawthorn lanes and copses of young oak, 
Scenting the gales of heaven that have not yet 
Lost their fragrance since the morning broke, 
And breath of flowers, “ with rosy May-dew wet, 
The primrose, cowslip, blue-bell, violet.” 
MY DAUGHTER'S WEDDING EXPENSES. 
Hard was I driven, through many a stony way, 
To bring my daughter to a wedding day ; 
But thought not, till I gave away my idol, 
I ever should be saddled with the Uridal. 
Gran’pa’s Specracites.—* There now !” cried 
alittle niece of ours, while rummaging a drawer 
in a bureau, “there now! gran’pa has gone to 
heaven without his spectacles. What will he 
do?” Shortly after, when another aged rela- 
tive was supposed to be sick unto death, in the 
house, she came running to his bedside, with 
the glasses in her hand and an errand on her 
lips : 
“You are going to die?” 





“They tell me so.” 

“Going to heaven ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Well, here are gran’pa’s spectacles. Won't 
you take them to him?” 

Wuo’s sEeN my Watcuman ?—A rough gen- 
ius coming home from California had a mon- 
ster rattlesnake, in a wicker cage, which he 
deposited with his other plunder under his bed 
at Chagres. The room contained fifty beds, half- 
full of drunken and sick travelers. During a 
temporary absence of the owner, the snake got 
loose, and on his return, finding the “ critter” 
gone, he yelled out: “Everlasting misery! 
who's seen my watchman?” Many heads pop- 
ped up from the flea-infested, dirty beds, but 
nobody had seen the missing article. “ What 
was he, old feller, you’re inquirin’ for?” says a 
bald-headed man. ‘ Why, my watchman; all 
my dust is under my bed, here, and I left a 
guard with it, but he’s gone.” ‘Guard! was 
he a nigger or a white feller?” “No! he was 
a California rattlesnake; nine feet long, and 
fifty-two rattles on his tail. Have any of you 
fellers seen the tarnal critter crawlin’ round 
here?” ‘They hadn't, but all who were able to 
get out of bed and make for the door, did so in 
an instant. ae 

Unc Isaac was a great stickler for grammar. 
He always stuck to it that the adjective good 
admitted of no degree of comparison; “ for,” 
said he, “ what is good is good, and good is 
good enough.” Oneday brother Jake was read- 
ing aloud the adventures of an unlucky and not 
remarkably bright youth. When he came to 
the sentence, “ Long ere Joe returnéd,” Uncle 
Ike suddenly interrupted for the seventeenth 
time. “Tut, boy! that’s a very bad grammar; 
read correctly—long-eared! there is no such 
compound adjective as ‘long ear.’ ” 

Jupce Peters was one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Connecticut, and 
was not considered the best authority in points 
of law. Mr. H., who was pleading before him, 
stated the law applying to one of the important 
points of his case; the judge, lifting up his 
head, said: ° 

“Why, Mr. H., Z didn’t know there was any 
such law.” H. immediately replied. ‘I didn’t 
suppose your honor did.” The whole audience 
were convulsed with laughter, considering it a 
palpable hit. on 

JERROLD says that young boys who marry old 
maids “ gather in the spring of life the golden 
fruits of autumn.” 


Tue vulgar mind fancies that judgment is im- 
plied chietly in the capacity to censure; and 
yet there is no judgment so exquisite as that 
which knows properly how to approve. 


A ScorrisH parson was betrayed into more 
puns than he meant to make, when he prayed 
for the council and parliament, that they might 
hang together in these trying times. A coun- 


tryman standing by, cried out: “ Yes, with all 
my heart, and the sooner the better ; it’s the 
prayer of all good people.” ‘‘ But my friends,” 
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said the parson, uy don’t mean as 5 that fellow 
does; but I pray that they may ‘ll hang to- 
gether in accord and concord.” “No matter 
what cord,” the fellow sang out again, “so it’s 
only a strong one.” 


One of the neatest replies ever heard in a 
legislative body, or anywhere else, was lately 
made by Mr. Tilson, of Rockland, Me. 


saw the line of argument. ‘“ Mr. Speaker,” said 
he, “in answer to the gentleman I would say, 
I hear the humming of the wheel, but I do not 
see any thread!” ie: 

Keer To THE Porwt.—Lord Tenterden had 
contracted so inveterate a habit of keeping 
himself and everybody else to the precise mat- 
ter in hand, that once, during a circuit dinner, 
having asked a county magistrate if he would 
take venison, and receiving what he deemed an 
evasive reply, “Thank you, my lord, I am going 
to take boiled chicken,” his lordship sharply 
retorted, “‘ That, sir, is no answer to my ques- 


A mem- | 
ber had replied to something Mr. Tilson had | 
said, and pausing a moment, ‘he inquired if he | 
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tion; I ask you again if you will take venison, 
and I will trouble you to say yes or no without 
further prevarication.” 

Beranger was one day complimented by a 
lady on the punctuality with which he kept his 
engagements. “It isa pleasure,” said she, “ to 
invite you to dinner, for you never make us 
wait.” “I am no longer young, madam,” re- 
plied the poet, ‘‘and experience has taught me 
one thing: it is dangerous not to arrive at the 
| precise hour, for the guests who are waiting for 
you will pass the time in discussing your faults.” 

A bachelor advertised for a “ helpmate, one 
who would prove a companion for his heart, his 
hand, and his lot.” A fair one, replying, asked, 
very earnestly, “ How big is your lot?” 

“T hope you will be able to support me,” said 
a lady, while walking out with her intended, 
during the slippery state of the sidewalks, 
“Why, yes,” said the somewhat hesitating 
swain, “ with some little assistance from your 
father.” 
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Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of 
Seven Yeare’ Explorations and Adventures in Si- 
beria, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By Tuomas 
Wirtam Arkinson. This is another of those 
magnificent contributions to geographical and 
statistical knowledge which have been recently 
given to the world by English travelers, and 
which have been reprinted by the J/essrs, Harper, 
in a style fully equaling the original editions. 
The volume is a profusely embellished large 
octavo, a fitting companion, in style and general 
appearance to Livingstone’s great work on Africa, 
like which it introduces us to scenes heretofore 
undescribed, and many of them unvisited by 
preceding European travelers, Furnished with 
a passport from the Emperor of Russia, Mr. 
Atkinson was enabled to pursue his travels with 
every facility, and he found the nations every- 
where ready, on beholding the magic talisman, 
to afford him ali the assistance that he required. 
The title of his book gives some idea of the ex- 
tent of his journeyings through a region of which 
we have no other sources of correct information. 
He writes in a plain, straightforward style, giv- 
ing, as he assures us, a simple narration of facts 
taken from journals kept with scrupulous care 
during the whole journey. 
riages, and on horseback he traveled about 
thirt)-nine thousand five hundred miles in the 
course of seven years, and his indomitable per- 
severance in the midst of danger and difficulty 


Chinese 


is not 


In boats, in car- | 


less remarkable than his ardent love for | 


GAMBLING IN RUSSIA, 


|  Atone of the large mining towns in the Altai there 
| lives a man who has become rich from gold mines, and 
is a celebrated card-player. It is no unusual cireum- 
stance for him to visit St. Petersburg; and as Ekater- 
ineburg is about midway between the capital and his 
place of residence, he is sometimes obliged to stop on 
| the way to repair carriages, after a run of more than 
| two thousand versts; in fact, it is often absolutely ne- 
| eessary. This man’s fame having spread far and wide, 
his detention in the town for the first time was an event 
which afforded the lady I have just alluded to the ut- 
most delight: she could not permit such an opportu- 
nity to pass without trying a rubber with so renowned 
a champion. At her particular request, a friend ar- 
ranged that they should meet at dinner. She has been 
| heard to say, no hours ever dragged on so slowly as on 
that forenoon; still, the sun ran his course, and direct- 
ly dinner was over down they sat to cards. The even- 
| ing went on with varied success, the lady was enrap- 
tured, and rose from the table the winner of a large 
sum. She invited her opponent to play the next day; 
after some demur he consented, and tie following day 
the contest was renewed, and continued until she had 
lust all. Nothing daunted, she urged him again to de- 
| fer his journey for four-and-twenty hours, as her half 
| year’s income would arrive by the post the following 
morning. But then came a difficulty about getting 
| the money at once, as there was some formality which 
| would delay ita day or two, After much trouble, she 
| persuaded the person to whom it was consigued to 
waive the usual form, and let her have the money im- 
mediately. She got it, and so strong was her ruling 
passion, that every moment seemed lost until seated 
at the card-table. In a few hours she left it without a 
| kopek—her half year’s income entirely gone! 
Speaking with some of the most intelligent men on 
this subject, their reply was: “In England you have 
| the daily papers, the monthly periodicals, a literature 
unequaled, and the liberty of discussing every subject 
| with freedom; if we had such things to occupy our 
minds, we should not care for cards.’ 


natural scenery and his restless spirit of ad- | 


venture, The limited space at our disposal will 


not allow even an abstract of his route, but we | 


shall gratify our readers by transcribing a few 
of those marked passages with which our copy 
abounds. 


PRECIOUS STONES FOUND IN THE OURAL 
The jaspers are found in a great variety of colors: 
| the most beautiful a deep green, dark purple, dark 
| violet, gray, and cream-color; also a ribbon jasper, with 
| stripes of reddish-brown and green. The porphyries 
| are equally fine and varied, somo of most brilliant 








colors. Orlite is also a outs ndid stone of a deep pink 
color, with veins of yellow and black; when made into 
vases it is semi-transparent. Malachite is also used in 
making tables and various other articles. The vases 
are usually of a most classic design; this, with the rich 
materials in which they are executed, gives them a 
most magnificent effect; but to be able fully to appre- 
ciate such works, they must be seen in the splendid 
collections at the imperial palaces in St. Petersburg. 
I have frequently found and painted huge masses of 
these splendid rocks, of which I have now seventy- 
two varieties, 

¥ mag nificent jasper tables are made in this Za- 
vod, inlaid with different colored stones in imitation 
of birds, flowers, and foliage. In 1855 I saw one of 
them in Ekaterineburg, on which four or five men hs 
been employed for six years; not an uncommon - 
cumstance ; indeed some examples have occupied ¢ 
longer period. The cost of labor alone in E 
(provided the material were found there) would ef- 
fectually prevent such work ever being executed in 











our country. Here wages are almost nothing. Ihave 
seen & man engaged carving foliage on some of the 
jasper vases, in a style not excel ywhere in Eu- 





rope, Whose wages were three shillings and eight- 
pence per month, with two poods, or thirty-six pounds 
of rye flour per month to make into bread: meat he is 
never supposed to eat. I bave seen another man cut- 
ting a head of Ajax, afler the antique, in jasper of two 
colors—the ground a da d the head a yel- 
Jowish cream-color—in very high relicf, and intended 
for a brooch. It was asplendid pr —_ tion of art, and 
would have raised the man to a high position in any 
country in Europe except Russia. also, poor man! 
received his three shillings and cightpence per month, 
and his bread. There are many men employed in 
these productions possessing great genius; were they 
free to use their talents for their own benefit, this 
country might send into civilized Europe numerous 
works of vast merit. A married man with a family 
receives two poods of black flour for his wife and one 
pood for each child, on which they live and 


stout, 





rk green, an 








look 


THE SIBERIAN GOLD MILNEs. 


In Eastern Siberia the gold-washing begins the first 
week in May, and ends on the tenth of September, 
when all the workmen must be paid off and sent to 
their homes: some have to walk as many as two thou- 
sand versts. he rich miner sends his gold away one 
a year, most of which arrives in Barnaoul in the begin- 
ning of October; but those who are not rich send it 
twice in the year—the first part in the beginning of 
July, and the second when the works are closed in Sep- 
tember. When it is delivered to the authorities in 
Barnaoul it is considered the property of the crown, 
and the miner has no more control over it. Here the 
gold is smelted and cast into bars, ready to be forwarded 
to the capital; but before the miner receives his share 
of the value, it has been in the possession of govern- 
ment five months. Six caravans leave Barnaoul with 
the precious metals every year; four in winter by the 





sledge roads, and two during ti e summer. The first 
winter caravan leaves early in December, and reaches 
St. Petersburg before the end of January; the others 
follow in succession. Two officers and a small guard 
of soldiers are sent with each caravan, and the gold 
and silver are delivered by them at the Mint. Al- 


though both metals have been assayed by the proper 
officer in Barnaoul, and the proofs sent to the Mint, it 
is again assayed to prevent the possibility ofa bar being 
changed on the transit. 

The silver obtained in the Altai contains a small por- 
tion of gold, with a minute quantity of copper. Thes« 


metals are not separated in Siberia; they are sent in 
pieces, about fourteen inches square, by one and a 
half inch thick, and the gold is extracted at the Mint 


in St. Petersburg. — thirty poods of g id 3 S X- 
tracted from a thousand por xls of silver, the whole an- 








nual produce of the Altai silver mines. The greatest 
quantity of gold ohtained in Siberia in any one year 
was about seventy-five thousand Russian pounds; this 


was considered enormous, but California and Australia 
have made it appear smal! in comparison. There is 
much of the gold regions yet unexplored, beth in 
Northern and Fastern Siberia. 


PERILS OF BEAR-HUNTING., 
Mr. Atkinson is an excellent shot, and a keen 
sportsman. He found ample scope for all his 
skill during his rambles, and tells some almost 
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incredible stories of the prowess of the natives. 
On one occasion, he says, 


A very large bear had been seen by the woodcutters 
about fifteen versts from the gold mine, and two men, 
one a hunter, held in great repute for his daring and 
skill, determined to make bis acquaintance. After 
wandering about for some time they came upon his 
track, quite fresh in the long dewy grass. He was evi- 
dently near; this made them cautious, and they pre- 
pared for action. Presently a loud grow! saluted their 
ears; then out he sprung from a thicket, about thirty- 
five paces distant, where he stood snutting the breeze 
and eyeing the intruders. 

The hunter fired, and the ball struck, not ina 
vital part. In an instant the wounded anima! charged; 
the other man, who was less experienced, reserved bis 
shot until within twenty paces. The rifle missed fire; : 
at once the brute raised himself on his hind legs, : 
tearing the earth beneath him, rusbed on his first as 
Sailant, striking him down with a blow that stripped 
his scalp and turned it over his face; then seizing his 
arm, he began to gnaw and crush it to the bone 
ally ascending to the shoulder. The man calle 
his companion to load and fire; but the fellew, when 
he saw his friend so fearfully mangled, ran away and 
left him to his fate. 

Late in the evening he reached the gold mine and 
reported what had happened, but it was too late to 
make any effort in behalf of the mangled hunter. The 
officer ordered a large party out at daylight the next 
morning, with the coward for a guide. He took them 
rhad 
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through the forest to the spot where the encot 
taken place, of which there still remai ined ample evi- 
dence, but no remains of the victim were met with 


except some torn clothing and his rifle. By the state of 
the grass, it was evident that the man had been carried 
off into the thick forest. A most diligent pursuit was 
therefore made; sometimes the track was lost, but the 
pursuers of the bear were too well skilled in woodecraft 






to be foiled, and at length discovered his larder. He 
had dragged the hunter into a dense mass of woud and 
bushes, and, to render the place still more seeure, had 






broken off a great quantity 
them over his body. These were quickly stripped off, 
when, to their great surprise, they found the man, 
though frightfully mutilated and quite insensible, stil 
living! Two long poles were immediately cut, to 
which saddle-cloths were secured in the middle. One 
horse was placed in front, another at the back, and the 
ends of the poles secured to the stirrups, thus forming 
avery easy conveyance. Thesufferer was placed upon 
the saddle-cloths, and carefully propped up, and then 
began the painful march back as fast as possible. 

On their arrival at the gold mine he was taken direct 
to the hospital ; the doctor dressed bis wounds, ar 


of branches and heaped 














d ad- 
ministered all that medical skill and kindness prompt- 

ed; his patient survived, but long remained uncoh- 
scious of everything around him. After more than 
two months had elapsed a slight improvement took 





place, and his reason ap peared to be restored. His 
first question was about the bear, and then he referred 
to his own dete: He spoke of nothing else, and was 





asking g for his rifle to go and kill * Michael 
‘(the bear.) The medical men thought his 
mind seriously Yaffe cted. As he gained strength, there 
arose in him so great a desire to have another combat 
with his powerful and ferocious enemy that it was con- 











sidered necessary to place him under some rest 

The summer had passed over and autumn 
rived: the frost had scorched the foliage, changing it 
into golden and crimson hues; and as it was now 
thought the poor lunatic had forgotten his adventure, 
less vigilance was exercised toward him. The oppor- 


tunity was not lost, for he secretly left the hospital, and 
started off for his cottage. All the family being absent 
except some young children, he was enabled to secure 
his rifle and ammunition, and provide himself with an 
ax and a loaf of black bread, which he stowed in his 
wallet. Thus armed and provisioned, he left the vil- 
age in the evening without being seen except by tho 
children, and was soon Jost to them in the forest. 
When it was discovered that he had escaped, people 
were sent out in various directions to seek him, but 
they returned without success. More than a week 
passed over, during which nothing had been heard of 
him, when one day he walked into the hospits ul carry: 
ing the skin of a huge black bear on his shoulders, and 
throwing it down, med, “I told you I would 
have him.” This man was a fine old hunter: it was 
not a spirit of revenge which prompted him to this 
daring act; the fact was, he could not brook the idea 
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of a defeat. Now his reputation was re-established he 
was happy; his health was again restored; nor was 
this the last bear that fell before his deadly rifle. 
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Take the lines quoted by our author in a pre- 
| ceding paragraph : 


Source of Power; or, the Philosophy of Moral | 


Agency. By Rev. 8. Comroxt, A. M. ‘This is 
a book for those who think, and not designed 
for that large portion of the community who 
read merely for amusement; or who, as has 
been wittily said, only think they think. Mr. 
Comfort grapples with some of the mightiest 
and most momentous questions that have ever 
agitated the human mind, including moral 
agency, the mental faculties, the nature and 
functions of conscience, and the connection 


The sun has long been set, 
The stars are out by twos and threes, 
The little birds are piping yet, 
Among the bushes and the trees. 
Here the definite article is five times repeated, 
and it is certain that in neither instance does 


| it “ reduce’’ a noun from a general to a particu- 


between man’s perfect freedom and the abso- | 


lute prescience of the Supreme Being. He is, 
of course, opposed to the Calvinistic interpre- 
tation of these problems, and develops a theory 
which evinces much patient investigation on 
his part, and some originality. To students 
of theology and of moral science the author’s 
views will afford themes for meditation and 
for the exercise of the reasoning powers. Where 
they do not agree with him they will find it prof- 
itable to examine the grounds of their dissent, 
and for many things which have seemed to 
them intricate and perplexing they will here 
meet satisfactory solutions. On the general 
subject a passage from the introduction dis- 
closes a fact to be deplored, and looks to a 
coming future which we fear is as yet afar off: 
The aversion to metaphysics which seems to have 
obtained so strong a hold upon the common mind is 
alike unfounded and morbid. It has been indulged in 
a great oversight of the facts in the case, and the char- 
acter of the best minds of former ages. Nor can it be 
denied that the present age is far from being distin- 
guished for close, strong, patient, and hard thinking, at 
least on the part of the masses. Hence the more 
staid, matter-of-fact stock of reading matter is at a 
discount in the market. The popular suffrage in this 
“fast age” is accorded to the imaginative, racy, ex- 
citing, descriptive, that which does not levy the heavy 
tax of deep thought, close attention, and much refiec- 
tion upon the reader. The public taste in this respect 
regulates the demand, and the character of this controls 
the pens of those who furnish the supply. The result, 
consequently, is, that a prominent feature is thus stamp- 
ed on the literature of the age, both sacred and secu- 
lar, from the Sabbath-school book, professedly adapted 
to the juvenile mind, to the more elaborate work de- 
signed: for those of riper years. But the current of 
fashion, in this as well as all other things, is unsteady 
and ever shifting in its course, which fact of itself au- 
thorizes the sanguine hope that, with a coming gener- 
ation, the more solid in the current literature will at 
length supersede the imaginative and less substantial. 
The Bnglish Language in ite Elements and 
Forms, with a History of its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By Wittiam C. Fowrer. Harper & 
Brothers. Mr. Fowler’s larger work, of which 
this is an abridgment for the use of schools, 
has been for some time before the public. Its 
favorable reception led, he tells us, to the prep- 
aration of the present volume. The author’s 
principles are, in the main, those of Lowth, 
from whom nearly every writer upon grammar, 
from the days of Murray, appears to have bor- 
rowed without scruple, and in most cases with- 
out acknowledgment. Mr. Fowler has, howey- 
er, some originality. His definitions of the 
paris of speech are, some of them, novel. ‘The 
article,” he tells us, for instance, “is a part of 
speech serving to reduce a noun substantive 
from a general to a particular signification.” 
This is sometimes the case, but not always. 


| “Shogh,” “ Hwo.” 


STRONG conjugation. 
| or WEAK conjugation. 


lar signification. Indeed all these articles, save 
the first, might be omitted without marring the 
sense or the meter: 
The sun has long been set, 
And stars are out by twos and threes, 
Dut little birds are piping yet, 
In many bushes and tall trees. 

Our author has his own method of classifying 
verbs. They are “I, Those of the ancient or 
II. Those of the modern 
But he defines his mean- 
ing. Those of the latter are “ commonly called” 
(and why invent another term to express the 
idea?) “regular; the former, ‘ irregular.” 
The verb “To bE” is called by Mr. Fowler “ The 
verb substantive ;” but why he chooses thus to 
trauspose the two words, instead of calling it a 


| “ substantive verb,’”’ he does not tell us, nor are 


we able to guess. Among the interjections we 
have a few that have not yet found their way 
into the dictionary. Some of them we never 
saw in print before: “ Coh,” “ Knan,” “ Scat,” 
With Mr. Fowler’s chapters 


| on the derivation of English words we are bet- 


ter pleased, and his rules for the choice of words 
and grammatical constructions are the most 


| complete of any to be found in so small a com- 


pass. They may be profitably studied, not only 
in the school-room, but by all who seek to ac- 
quire skill and precision in the communication 
of thought. le 

Leisure Labors is the title chosen by Mr. 
Josepu R. Cons for a collection of historical, 
literary, and political essays. The author is, 
he tells us, “a Southerner by birth and educa- 
tion, a Southerner in pride of mind and feel- 
ing,” and, we may add, a Southerner in a great 
many other things, but not quite so rampant 
nor so fiery, not so full of wrath and fury, as 
we had reason to expect from his own prelimi- 
nary description of himself and of his antece- 
dents. ‘True, we hardly know what is meant 
by the phrase “a Southerner in pride of 
mind.” Judging from the slashing style in 
which he cuts up the poetry of Willis and 


| Longfellow, it may possibly refer to the mental 
| superiority with which “Southerners by birth 


and education” are to astonish the world when 
they begin to write poetry. Mr. Cobb is also 
very severe upon that degenerate son of the 


| South, Thomas Jefferson, to whom he devotes 


a very large share of his attention. The sage 


| of Monticello is by no means, according to Mr, 
| Cobb, the great man he has been supposed to 


be. He was, it cannot be denied, “ a South- 


| erner by birth,” if not by education; but, un- 


like Mr. Cobb, he was not a “ Southerner in 
pride of mind.” ‘ He had,” Mr. Cobb assures 
us, “ambition and selfishness in their fullest 


| latitude,” and then his “doctrines” and his 


“example” on some points were “ highly ex- 
ceptionable.” So we have heard before, and 
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the thought always occurs to us, in these latter | 


days, when reading the preamble to the Dec- | 
. ; | effect, but was always and everywhere perfectly nat- 


laration of American Independence. Nearly 
one fourth of the volume is occupied by a 
sketch of the life and character of William H. 
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Crawford, which is valuable for its facts, and | 


more full in its details than any other memoir 
of that great statesman with which we are ac- 
quainted. The author’s style, though not free 
from faults, is nervous and direct, and in the 
dearth of living works imbued with “ Southern 
pride of mind” his book may fairly rank among 
the best of its class. 


Here in the East most of us have a very in- | 


adequate idea of the rapid growth and the 
present and prospective greatness of the ‘* Great 
West.” In nothing is this more manifest than 
in the establishment and endowment of literary 
institutions of a high grade. We have before 
us, in a pamphlet of fifty-six pages, printed in 


a style that would be deemed creditable to | 


New York or Boston, The Eighth Annual Cata- 
logue of the Corporation, Fuculty, and Students of 
Lawrence University, an institution of which 
many of our readers never heard before. It is 
in the State of Wisconsin, in the village, or city, 
we know not which it is, of Appleton. It hasa 
strong faculty, among whom we recognize the 
names of several graduates from the Wesleyan 


University at Middletown, and numbers, in- | ‘ ee . 
3 sha epetnba re | D.D., a writer well known on this side of the 


cluding the primary department, three hundred 
and forty-four students. 


Here is another instance of what the “ Great 
Vest” has done and is doing in the way of 
education. It is a catalogue of the officers and 
students of what “ will be hereafter known as 
Cornell College.” 


non, in the State of Iowa. Some sixty thou- 


dowment of the institution, and the number of 
students is two hundred and eighty-eight. 
Sermons, occasioned by the death of Bishop 
Waugh, have been preached in many places; 
and several have been published. One, deliv- 


Church, Philadelphia, is alike creditable to 
the preacher for gracefulness of style, and be- 
fitting as a tribute of affectionate regard for the 
departed bishop. ‘The text is Matt. xxv. 21; 
the subject, the character and reward of the 
good and faithful servant. We make an ex- 
tract from the preacher’s analysis of the bish- 
op’s character: 


He had a well-ordered, well-balanced, well-directed 
mind. There was no faculty, power, or susceptibility 
disproportir nately strong, out-growing, overtopping, 
and throwing other faculties into the shade. All was 
in beautiful harmony, as nicely adjusted as the wheels 
and springs of a time-piece that move the hands upon 
the dial, and tell truly the time of day. He had a 
true estimate of himself and of others, and never ex- 
acted more than he was willing to give. He never 
made himself litthke by trying to appear great. He 
was never the hero of his own story, or with design 
monopolized the conversation and attention of the 
circle where he moved. His words were few and 
well chosen, and truth sat upon his lips as serenity 
and honor did upon his brow. A child could approach 
him without timidity, but a man would not have 
dared impudently to presume. He neither sacrificed 
his own rights or trespassed on the rights of others 
He was always in his place, and magnified it. He 
was prepared for any emergence, and always rose 


| added 








above it. He had no whims, or oddities, or airs, or 
putting on smile or frown, warmth, or coldness, for 
ural; a sincere, brave, honest-hearted man. He loved 
his Master, his brethren, and bis work. 
* * * * * * * * * 

Without anything sparkling, brilliant, or overpow- 
ering, there was that wholeness, strength, and sym 
metry which everywhere commanded respect and 
esteem. No one could be long in his company. or on 
intimate terms with him, without loving the man as 
much as he revered the minister. His piety was deep 
and uniform, consistent and constant; every-day holy 
living. It was not so much what he said, or what he 
did, us the spirit and manner of saying and doing eve- 
ry thing. It and felt, rather than heard 
Ilis appearance, manners, movements, seem to throw 
an atmosphere of purity and heaven around him. In 
the conference, in the council chamber, in the family 
circle, in public and in private, there were the same 
amiableness, dignity, gravity, and purity which sat as 
a halo of glory upon him. What Bishop Burnet said 
of Are hbishop Leighton, I am J rsnaded could be 
said with as much truth of Bishop Waugh: * That in 
free and frequent conversation with him for above 
two and twenty years, I never knew him say an idlo 
word, a word that had not a direct tendency to edifi- 
cation; and I never saw him in any other temper but 
vat L wished to be in in the last moments of my 
life.” 


was Secn 








Tt will not be for want of books upon the sub 
ject if the present generation are not familiar 
with the Holy Land. Yet another has been 
to the long It is entitled 
The Land of Promise: Notes of a Spring Journey 
from Beersheba to Sidon. $y Horativs Bonar, 


catalocue, 


Atlantic, by previous volumes of a religious 


' character, several of which have been noticed 


in our pages. ‘These * Notes” are plain and 


| practical, the author seldom indulging in spec- 


It is located at Mount Ver- | 


| explanations of words and phrases. 


ulation, and confining himself mainly to facts 
and descriptions, It is a desirable book for 
those who have not the time or the dispasition 
to wade through more bulky volumes, <A good 


| map showing the author’s route, and several 
sand dollars have been secured toward the en- | I 5 oe 


picturesque engravings, enhance its value, 
There is also appended an ample index, with 
The au- 


| thor’s “* Notes” on the topography of Jerusalem, 


} and painstaking. 


‘ : a “ee | cimo volume of five hundred and sixty pages 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Casrie, in the Union | v1 a 


| 
any order of arrangement. 


which are given in an appendex, indicate cate 
It is a well-printed duode- 


a fac simile of the English edition, froni the 
press of Carter & Brothers. 

Hymna of the Church Militant, This is simply, 
the fair compiler tells us, a book of hymns for 
private use. She has made her selections from 
a great variety of sources, and has thrown her 
materials together without classification, or 
Her book contains 
some of the best hymns in the language, and 
quite a number that, in our judgment, were 
hardly worthy of a place in such good compa- 
ny. But on this subject, as on many others, 
great allowance is to be made for diversity of 
taste. Scarcely any two persons would per- 
fectly agree in the selection of hymns for a 
volume, and it is quite as much as the com- 
piler could expect if she has fully satisfied 
herself. We note that several hymns, hereto- 
fore found only in our own collection, are insert- 
ed. We have that beautiful hymn of Ford’s: 

Vain are all terrestrial pleasures ; 
those stanzas of Charles Wesley as altered for 
our book, 

















All praise to the Lamb, etc., 
and Dr. 'T. E. Bond’s two stanzas, beginning 
Father of spirits, hear our prayer, 


which were taken from a long poem published 
originally by the author in a Baltimore peri- 
odical. The volume is a well printed duodeci- 
mo of six hundred and forty pages, from the 
press of Carter & Brothers, 

Valuable additions recently made to Harper's 
Classical Library, in their usual style of neat- 
ness of type and binding, are the Works of 
Tacitus, in two volumes. The text is that 
known as the Oxford translation, which has 
been revised, and is accompanied by copious 
notes, and an ample index. 

One of the most unobtrusive charitable insti- 
tutions, and one that is effecting a vast amount 
of good, is The Pennsylvania Training School for 
Feeble-minded Children, of which we have the 
‘ifth Annual Report from the Board of Directors. 
Its object is sufficiently explained by its desig- 
nation; and the results, as detailed in the re- 
port, are not only creditable to the managers 
but highly gratifying to the philanthropist. It 
is satisfactorily shown that the attempt to re- 
deem idiocy is not always vain, and that the 
imbecile in body and mind may, by suitable 
training, be elevated to the rank of rational 
beings. Surely no object can commend itself 
more forcibly to the benevolent, and no charit- 
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able institution is more worthy of countenance 
and support. We make room for one “ case”’ as 
given in the report. 


Case,—An orphan boy of fourteen years was brought 
tous in 1856. His father died from intemperance, and 
his mother from consumption. He was left in peverty 
at a very early age, with none but asister’s fecb!e band 
to sustain him. He was an imbecile in body and mind. 
Thrown among the jeering street boys of a village, his 


| moral tastes were easily perverted ; he could not speak 


| with distinctness, walk erect, or think aright. 


| needed domestic care. 


He be- 
came obstinate, untruthful, profane, and generally de- 
praved. Ile was shut out from common schools, and 
He is now a bright boy ; stam- 
mering in speech, and somewhat tottering in gait, it 
is true; but after one year’s residence with us, he was 
sent home alone, # distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, by railway and stage; stepped all night at a 
hotel, paid his own fare, made a visit fo his friends, 
and is now with us, an industrious, useful, trusty boy. 
He was nearing the lowest grade of idiocy ; he is now 
being adorned with honesty and virtue, the highest 
gifts of manhvod. 


From the Fifth Annual Report of the New 
York Ophthalmic Hospital, we learn that during 


| the year 1857 the number of patients in the 


institution was one thousand and forty-three, 
of whom by far the larger portion are reported 
to have been cured or relieved, while the num- 
ber pronounced incurable is only seventy. After 
alluding to the results of the past year, the sur- 
geons of the institution give it as their opinion, 
“that neither the Legislature of the State nor 
the Common Council of the city need call in 
question the meritorious character or worthi- 
ness of this increasing charity, but cheerfully 


| give it their united support.” 
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Covor of Rurart Burtpincs. — Mr. Vaux, in | 


his “Country Houses,” noticed at the time of 
publication in the pages of Tux Narionat, re- 
marks that 


The question of color is a most interesting one in 
any design for a country house, and seems at present 
but little understood in America, by far the greater 
number of houses being simply painted white, with 
bright green blinds. By this means each residence is 
distinctly protruded from the surrounding scenery, 
and instead of krouping and harmonizing with it, as- 
serts a right to earry on a separate business on its 
own account; and this lack of sympathy between the 
building and its surrounding is very disagreeable to an 
artistic eye. Even a harsh vulgar outline may often 
pass without particular notice, in view of rural scene- 
ry, ifthe mass is quiet and harmonious in color, while 
a very tolerable composition may injure materially 
the views near it, if it is painted white, the human eye 
being so constituted that it will be constantly held in 
bondage by this striking blot of crude light, and com- 
pelled to give it unwilling attention, 

In country houses the design has to be adapted to 
the location, and not the location to the design; for it 
is undesirable, and generally impracticable, to make 
the natural landscape subservient to the architectural 
composition. Woods, fields, mountains, and rivers, 
will be more important than the houses that are built 
among them; and every attempt to force individual 
ildings into prominent notiee is an evidence either 
of a vulgar desire for notoricty at any sacrifice, or of 
an ill-educated eye and taste. The colors of rural 
buiidings should be carefully varied. They should be 
often cheerful and light, semeti:nes neutral, seldom 
dark, and never black or white; and there is, fortu- 
nately, no end to the combination of tints that may 
be used in painting s house. The constant recurrence 





of about the same requirements will, of course, lead 
to much similarity in plan, particularly in small build- 
ings; but the monotony that this would occasion may 
be agreeably relieved by variety in color, both in the 
interior and exterior. Different patterns of paper will 
make two rooms of the same proportion no longer 
alike; and the same result will be observed on the 
exterior, by adopting different tints for the walls and 
the woodwork. Another important point to be con- 
sidered is, that it is entirely insufficient to use only 
one or two shades of color for each house. Every ru- 
ral building requires four tints to make it a pleasant 
object in the way of color; and this variety costs but 
littie more than monotonous repetition, while it adds 
much to the completeness of the effect. The main 
wall should be of some agreeable shade of color, the 
roof trimmings, verandas, and other woodwork, being 
either of a different color, or of a different shade of 
the same color, so that a contrast, but not a hard one, 
may be established. The third color, not widely dif- 
ferent from the woodwork, should be applied to the 
solid part of the Venetian blinds, and the movable 
slats should be painted of the fourth tint. This last 
should be by far the darkest used on the premises, for 
the effect of a glass window or opening in a wall is 
always dark when seen from a distance: and if this 
natural fact is not remembered, and the shutters are 
painted the same color as the rest of the house, a 
blank, uninteresting effect will be produced, for when 
the blinds are closed, which is generally the case, the 
house, except to a person very near it, will appear to 
be without any windows at all. This error is often 
fallen into, and requires to be most carefully guarded 
against 


SpreapIng MANURE ON THE SurFacr. —A 


writer in the Edinburgh Journal of Agriculture, 
commenting on the views of Professor Voelcker, 
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as to the exposure of fresh manure on the tank, placing them in the basin ; turn over the 
| entire heap with shovels two or three times, till 


surface of the ground, relates the following 
striking experiment, made by a scientific man, 
for the purpose of testing expressly the several 
methods of using manure: 


There being a difference of opinion among scieniific 
men regarding the advantage of spreading dung upon 
the surface, and leaving it exposed some time before 
covering it in, Professor Legnitz, of Eldena, had re- 
course to an experiment for the solving of the ques- 
tion. For this purpose he selected two and a half 
roods, which he divided into four equal parts. To No, 
l no manure was given. No. 2 received about two 
tons of farm yard dung, which was spread immedi- 
ately and covered in by means of the plow. No. 3 
was treated in the same manner, with this difference, 
that the hoe was used instead of the plow. The same 
quantity of dung was carried to No. 4, and allowed to 
remain spread three weeks on the soil before being 
covered in by the hoe. On the tenth of October the 
four lots subjected to experiment were sown with 
about ninety-five pints of rye seed each. The follow- 
ing are the total results of the crop of each lot, grain 
and straw ineluded: No, 1 produced 583 pounds; No. 
2, T70doe.; No. 8,818 do. ; No. 4,930 do. The writer 
very justly remarks that a single experiment should 
not be considered conclusive, but that it is suffhic iently 
striking to warrant a repetition of it on a larger 


} 
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Tue Vacve or Inpian Corx.—Indian Meal 
contains more than four times as much ole- 
iginous matter as wheat flour; more starch, 
ind consequently capable of producing more 
sugar. The value of the annual crop of Indian 
corn in the United States is immense. It is culti- 
vated in all sections, and thrives in almost every 
latitude. In it there is a natural coalescence 
of elementary principles which constitute the 
basis of organic life, that exists in no other 
vegetable production. In ultimate composition, 
in nutritious properties, in digestibility, and in 
its adaptation to the various necessities of ani- 
mal life in the different climates of the earth, 
corn meal is capable of supplying more of the 
absolute wants of the adult human system than 
any other single substance in nature. 


Bones ror Manure.—How Preparen.—Get 
a joiner to put together a rough box, something 
like a cooler for steamed food, but lighter at 
the sides, say eight feet long by three or two 
feet six inches high, and three feet wide, dove- 
tailed and joined with white lead. The box 
prepared, put in the water of the preparation 
first, then the sulphuric acid, allowing one half 
more bulk: of water than acid, and one half less 
weight of acid than bones; that is, to a gallon 
of acid allow a gallon and a half of water, and 
to one hundred pounds of bones allow fifty 
pounds of acid. To the water and acid the 
bones must now be added, (finely broken up 
into half-inch fragments, or less,) mixing the 
whole intimately and equally. This done, cover 
up the box or tank with straw or old sacks, 
laid on pieces of wood, or have a rough wooden 


lid to the box, and then allow the whole to 
stand untouched forty-eight hours. The process 
of manufactnre will then be complete. In an- 


ticipation of its necessity I would recommend 
the careful accumulation of house ashes, during 
the year, kept in some dry place. When the 
operation above detailed is completed, put the 
ishes in a heap in a convenient position for the 


tank; make there a basin at the top of the 
heap, and lift the dissolved bones out of the 





the whole is well mixed, and the preparation 
will then be perfectly fit to be handled, or at 
least spread with shovels from a cart on the 
soil. This process may be attended with a lit- 
tle trouble at first, but once or twice done, the 
difficulty is past, and no one giving his atten- 
tion to the matter will afterward regret his 
pt rseverance, 

Another method, requiring patience and at- 
tention, but which is good when immediate 
application is not desired, is to use a water- 
tight hogshead or cask, put in a layer of bones 
at the bottom four inches thick, a like layer of 
good dry unleached wood ashes, alternating 
in this manner until the cask is full. Keep 
this compost wet constantly with water from 
nine to twelve months, occasionally adding a 
small quantity,of sulphuric acid to the water 
used, to fix the ammonia, and you will find the 
bones decomposed and available as a manure, 
We know no better method available to the 
farmer, and practical on asmall scale. Another 
time we shall say more of the value of super- 
phosphates, and of their application. Let us 
premise, however, that none of our readers need 
shudder at the idea of becoming too scientific in 
consequence. Our aim shall be to make our 
articles the medium of practical information, 
such as every farmer may comprehend and 
practice. 


Watt Rosrs.—The secret of growing roses 
against the wall might be packed in a lady's 
thimble. A two feet deep border of strong 
loam, four or five feet wide, to be as rich as 
rotten dungs can make it; the border to be 
thoroughly soaked with soft pond-water twice 
a week in dry weather, and when the roses are 
in bloom, to keep them thin in the branches, 
us if they were peach-trees, and to play the 
water-eng against them as for a house on 
tire, from the first appearance of insects till no 
There is a reason for everything 
under the sun, and the reason for insects at- 
tacking roses in general, and those on walls 
more particularly, is from too much dryness at 
the roots, causing the juices to be more palatable 
through the action of the leaves. 
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more come. 


PRUNING AND MANAGEMENT OF THE BLACK 
Currant.—Black currants require quite a dif- 
ferent system of pruning from the other varie- 
ties; the great point to aim at is to get as 
much young wood as possible every year from 
the lower part of the tree. This is increased 
by thinning out the old wood from the bottom, 
and the finest fruit is obtained from the young 
wood, Instriking the black currant you should 
select young shoots about ten or twelve inches 
long, insert them in the ground, with the buds 


g) 
on, wbout six inches. ‘The buds of the other 


| sorts are rubbed off except about four, which 


are left on the portion out of ground. I have 
had black kinds struck on the same system, but 
they never lasted long; they die off limb by 
limb about the time they ought to make good 
trees. They like a moisture-holding soil; if 
planted on dry ground they suffer much in hot 
summers. Red and white sorts like a lighter 
soil; they produce their fruit from spurs on the 











old wood. In pruning, cut a portion of the 
young wood back every year, and thin accord- 
ing to the growth of the tree. 

Grapes In Kansas.—A Kansas paper states 
that it is the intention of a gentleman in Vir- 
ginia to carry to Topeka, early in the coming 
spring, two hundred thousand grape roots, em- 
bracing the most productive and hardy varie- 
ties cultivated in this country. 
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The past month has been one of more than 
usual excitement in Congress, growing out of 
that stupendous fraud, the Lecompton Constitu- 
tution. In the Senate most powerful speeches 
were made against it by Messrs. Stward, Critten- 
den, Bell, Foote, Wilson, Fessenden, and Douglas. 
It, however, finally passed on the 23rd of March, 
by a vote of thirty-four to twenty-four. The 
amehdment merging the Minnesota with the 
Kansas bill was withdrawn. An amendment 
was adopted declaring that nothing in the act 
shall be construed to abridge or infringe the 
right of the people of Kansas to alter or abolish 
their form of government at any time or in any 
manner they may deent proper. In the House, 
on the Ist of April, Lecompton was thrown out 
by a majority of one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and twelve.... The bill of General 
Quitman for an increase of the army passed the 
House by an overwhelming vote. But seventy- 
three votes were recorded against it. The sub- 
stitute reported by Mr. Faulkner—the adminis- 
tration measure—was defeated by a vote al- 
most without parallel, although it had been as- 
serted on the best authority, and still remains 
uncontradicted, that the president would not 
call out or use the volunteer force, if placed at 
his disposal. It passed the Senate on the Ist of 
April... . According to the plan laid down by 
the War Department for the service in Utah, there 
will be by July next five thousand five hundred 
troops in that territory, amply supplied for an 
active campaign. Should it be necessary this 
force will consist of about one third cavalry, six- 
teen guns of artillery, and the rest infantry. 
Three fifths of this force has yet to be sent. 
Russel, the contractor for transportation of this 
army, will employ three thousand five hundred 
teamsters to drive wagons carrying the supplies. 
This will give some idea of the magnitude and 
cost of the undertaking. ... The War Depart- 
ment has received dispatches, dated January 25, 
from Lieutenant Beale, who is the superintend- 
ent of the wagon road across the continent by 
the way of the Mohave and Colorado Rivers. He 
reports that the camels employed in his expedi- 
tion had stood the cold weather and snow of the 
sierra Nevada admirably, and indeed had fat- 
tened in that climate. He expects to arrive 
home in March, when he will be able to show 
whether the route will be practicable for travel 
at all times of the year... . The Court of Ap- 
peals, of this State, have made an important de- 
cision in the suit of the Harpers against one of 
the insurance companies, which refused to pay 
the amount of insurance upon their burned build- 
ing, on the ground that camphene, a dangerous 
article, was used, and was the cause of the fire. 
The Court decided that when a company take a 
risk upon a workshop they do so -— all articles 
commonly used in it; that camphene is one of 
the articles legitimately used in their business, 
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and that the insurance is not, therefore, invalid- 
ated by the origin of the fire. ... Mohammed 
Pasha, Rear-Admiral of the Tarkish Army, ar- 
rived in this city on the 5th of March, and re- 
mained one week previous to his departure for 
Washington, during which time he was lionized 
by a committee of the Common Council. In 
Washington he was well received in all circles. 
He returns to this city in order to have built a 
first-class flag-ship for the Turkish navy, after 
which he intends starting on a hunting excursion, 
accompanied by Vice-President Breckenridge, 
and several other distinguished personages, to 
Red River. ... The Constitutional Convention 
of Kansas on the 30th of March ordered a re- 
monstrance to be immediately sent into Congress 
protesting against the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution. The Convention 
have decided to submit the new constitution to 
a vote of the people on the third Tuesday in 
May, and also that an election for State and 
county officers shall take place at the same time ; 
all laws not repugnant to the constitution to re- 
main in force until they expire by their own 
limitation.... Thebark Adriatic, so long under 
libel in a French seaport for running down the 
Lyonnaise, and which has twice made her escape 
through the indomitable energy of Captain Dun- 
ham, has arrived safely at Savannah... Judge 
Slidell, of Louisiana, has become insane from the 
effect of a blow struck upon his head by a ruffian, 
during the last election in New re dee pe 
Nathan Jackson, Esq., of this city, celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday, a few weeks ago, by a 
donation of fourteen thousand dollars in cash, 
and nine acres of land, worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, to Williams College, Massachusetts... . 
The result of the Court Martial upon Colonel 
Sumner at Carlisle Barracks is an honorable ac- 
quittal from both the charges preferred against 
him by General Harney. The result seems to give 
general satisfaction. ... On the Ist of April 
the Collins Steamships were sold by auction for 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars over their lia- 
bilities. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia, in the important 
Savage will case, have decided that a man has a 
right to make a will devising property to his 
widow during her widowhood, and cutting her 
off entirely in the event of her marriage. It had 
been ably contended by General Mugan on the 
other side, that such wills were in restraint of 
marriage, impolitic, and illegal. ... A Negro 
woman, at Montgomery, Alabama, was recently 
put up at a raffle; eighty chances, at ten dollars 
achance, She was at the nice marketable age 
of thirty years. . The Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives passed bills repealing the acts of last 
winter, for the prevention of kidnapping from 
that State, and refusing the use of the jails of 
the State for the holding of fugitive slaves ... 
Another kidna oping case came to light in this 
city last mt John R. Finally and his wife 
were brought before Mayor Tiemann, charged by 
Sarah Tay lor, a colored girl, with having induced 
her to enter their employ, taken her to Washing- 
ton under the allegation of going to Newark, 
New Jersey, and attempted to sell her there for 
six hundred dollars. Finally and his wife were 
arrested in Maryland and brought to this city. 
They are to be tried for the offense this month. 
..+ The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pittsburgh has distributed twenty two thousand 
bushels of coal to the poor of that city since the 
commencement of the hard season. Some five 
thousand persons have been relieved during the 
winter... . Commander Hartstein has had the 
gold medal struck in his honor by order of the 
Legislature of this state, forwarded to him by 
Governor King, and handsomely acknowledged it. 
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A fearful massaere is said, by advices from 


New Orleans, to have taken place at the Ruatan | 
I 


Islands, one hundred and fifty of the inhabitants 
having been murdered by the Indians. 

Late accounts from California state that much 
time had been consumed in the Legislature on 
bills for the suppression of mobs and insurrec- 
tions, which was manifestly aimed at the Vigil- 
ance Committee, and of which the fate had not 
yet been ascertained. The Legislature had sent 
a memorial to Congress asking that the mail 
contract be divided between the two competing 
lines of steamships. ea Suy reme Court of 


California has rendered a singular decision in 


the Stovall fugitive slave case. The court says 
that though by the law the negro is unques- 
tionably free when brought by his master upon 
California soil, yet, as Mr. Stovall is in Pad 
health he must in this case have his slave. 


They take particular pains to say that this must | 


not form a precedent, however! ... A negro 
named Bracy struck a citizen of Auburn named 
Nunphy, with his pick, on the 19th of February, 
so that the brain oozed from the wound, and he 
would certainly die. The citizens took the ne- 
gro, held and overawed the sheriff and his posse, 
who attempted to take him in charge, and hung 
the murderer the same day to a tree. A 
man named Jose Anastasia, who was to have been 
hung at Monterey recently, was reprieved by the 
governor, but the under-sheriff in charge did not 
choose to understand the order, and hung him 
up. Henry Bates, the alleged defaulting 
state treasurer, had been tried for the third time, 
and succeeded in obtaining a verdict of acquit- 
tal.... From Central America we learn that 
General Lamar, our minister to Nicaragua, was 
formally received by the Martinez government, 
and addressed the president in a speech which 
gave very great satisfaction. T Yrisarri 
Treaty was under consideration in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and the general feeling was that 
it would not be approved of, except with such 
modifications as would render a reopening of 
negotiations at Washington necessary. Carey 
Jones had ‘taken official leave of the government, 
and departed for home. General Jerez was ap- 
poinied Minister of War and Hacienda for Nic- 
aragua. Don Miguel de Castillo had been 
inaugurated as President of San Salvador. In 
this republic the people were agitated by re- 
ports of a cmmtenghaaed fillibuster invasion from 
the United States and revolutionary conspiracies. 
The New Granadian Congress met at Bogota on 
the 2d of February. The President, in his mes- 
sage, stated that Mr. Puchanan had determined 
not to preserve the hostile attitude toward New 
Granada which had been assumed by Pierce’s 
administration, and that the convention lately 
negotiated between the two republics would end 
all differences and disappoint an “ interested” 
American press. The Foreign Secretary alluded 
to the convention in his report, and hopes that 
Congress would consider it fully with a view to 
approving the clauseg which are beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the executive. An official decree 
increases, by one and a half per cent., the taxes 
now paid by commercial establishments on the 
Isthmus of Panama. . The news from the 
South Pacijie is interesting. 
forces shelled the town of Arica, from the frig- 
ate Apurimac, on the 21st of March, and took 
possession of the place after a severe battle. 
General Vivanco had withdrawn his troops from 
Iquique. An attempt at revolution had been 
made at Lima, but was put down. In Bolivia 
the garrison of Cobija obhed the treasury at that 
place and deserted for Peru. They were over- 
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taken, and twenty-one of the mutineers shot. 
The most important newe from England since 
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General Vivarico’s | 


our last, is the defeat of Lord Palmerston in the 
House of Commons on the French Refugee ques- 
tion. The ministry had resigned in consequence. 
The resignations were at once accepted, though 
much sensation was caused by the announce- 
ment, and the Earl of Derby, at her majesty’s 
solicitation, undertook the task of forming 
a new ministry, in which he succeeded. Lord 
Derby had delivered his inaugural address, giving 
an insight into his intended policy, which was 
generally regarded as a successful steering be- 
tween the danger of offe nding the pride of the 
English people, and the fear of injuring the 
Reale beach alliance. The conflicting interests 
have been reconciled at least for the time, and 
the Derby ministry may hold power longer 
than was at first supposed. The members of 
Parliament in the Derby ministry had all been 
re-elected without opposition. A London com- 
mittee to organize the opposition toa conspiracy 
bill had been formed. . . The young Prince Albert 
is pursuing naval studies, witha view, it is said, 
of passing his examination forthwith and enter- 
ing the service as a naval cadet. . Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and his companions in the Affican Ex- 
loring Expedition have sailed in the steamer 
Pearl from Liverpool for Africa... . The &eet 
of the ministerial defeat in France was very de- 
cided, as_there was evidently no expectation of 
so untoward a result, and for some time threat- 
ened to be the cause of a serious misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries. However, all 
angry feelings have been got over, at least for 
the present. The tone of the government papers 
is much lowered in the knowledge of the event. 
The trial of the conspirators against the life of 
Louis Napoleon, had terminated in the convic- 
tion of Orsini, Pierri, and Rudio, who have been 
sentenced to death, and of Gomez, who is con- 
demned to penal servitude for life. All admitted 
their complicity except Gomez. Orsini and 
Pierri were executed on the 10th of March. 
tudio was imprisoned for life. Persons alleged 
to be parties to a vast conspiracy in France had 
been arrested in the departments. The emperor 
had abolished the butchers’ monopoly in Paris, 
which act was giving him ma popularity 
among the people. Generals Changarnier and 
Bedeau had been officially notified by the Moni- 
teur that they might return to France. ... The 
official opposition to the payment of the Stade 
Dues tolls was being organized in Hamburg by 
the United States Consul and others. ... Ad- 
vices from Constantinople say that the city of 
Corinth had been destroyed by an earthquake ; 
but only thirty persons were killed. A very dis- 
astrous fire had occurred in Constantinople and 
another at Adrianople. hoch The Prince of Prus- 
sia had offered to grant a political amnesty on 
the occasion of his son’s marriage, but been re- 
fused permission by the Cabinet, who think that 
he has no power as Regent to perform an act of 
that character. The prince has appealed to the 
law otlicers of the crown. The Prussian Regency 
question has not been definitively settled. The 
Danish ministers had withdrawn their resig- 
nations. . The news from the East is of 
more than usual importance, especially from 
China. Canton was taken full possession of on 
the 80th of December, and the Cantonese evacu- 
ated the city on the same day. Commissioner 
Yeh, Governor of Canton, and the command- 
er of the Tartar troops had been taken prison- 
ers. Yeh has been sent to Calcutta as a prisoner. 
...+ From India we learn that Lucknow had not 
been taken. The cannonade was to have taken 
place on the 22d of February. Nena Sahib, with 
a few followers, was reported to be wandering 
about the country. The king of Oude had been 
tried, found guilty, and banished for life. 
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Or, the Armor of Light Illustrated. Square 
12mo., pp. 278. Price, 65 cents. 

The Armor of Light, the Christian armor, is “ illus- 
trated” by familiar conversations which oceurred in 
the social circle at Woodlawn, during a visit from 
some relatives, who are the principal actors in the 
little story. The main subject is beautifully elu- 
cidated, while the book abounds with pleasing inci- 
dent, and is profusely illustrated. 
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12mo., pp. 406. Price, 80 cents. 
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work, 
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70 cents. 

This little volume contains the natural history, haunts, 
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We have the pleasure of announcing a new series of “Hand-Books for Home 
Improvement,” by the author of “ How to Write,” ‘“ How to Behave,” etc. 

The forthcoming volumes will be devoted to a popular exposition of the more 
important branches of Rural Economy and Rural Art; thus promoting public taste, 
enhancing domestic comfort, and diminishing the expenses and increasing the profits 
of Rural Life and Industry, , 

Like the previous series, these works have been prepared in compliance with a 
clearly expressed popular demand. Such books are wanted, and we have undertaken 
to supply them at a price which will bring them within the reach of everybody, 
They will be brought out in the same general style as our “ Educational Series,” and 
furnished at the same price. The series comprises: 


THE HOUSE: A New Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture, How to Build Houses, Barns, 
Poultry Houses, Ice Hoyses, and other Out-Buildings, Arbors, Ornamental Fences, Gater, 
ete. Price, in paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

THE GARDEN: A New Pocket Manual of Practical Horticulture; comprising Directions for 
the Cultivation of Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
and an Exposition of the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. Price, in paper covers, 30 
cents ; in muslin, 50 cents. 

THE FARM: A New Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture; with Chapters on Agricultural 
Chemistry, Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, etc, Price, in 
paper covers, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A New Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and mong ferro cd ; With 
Directions for the Breeding and Management of Swine, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Dogs, etc., 
the Treatment of their Diseases, and a Chapter on Bees, Price, in paper covers, 30 cents ; in 


muslin, 50 cents, 
NOW READY. 
THE GARDEN: A New Pocxer Manvat or Practrican 


Horticutture ; embracing Directions for the Cultivation of Kitchen Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; and an Exposition of the 
Structure of Plants and the Laws of Vegetable Life and Growth. By the Author 
of “ How to Talk,” “How to Write,” etc. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 
50 cents. 


This, we venture to say, is the most thorough, comprehensive, lucid, and practical 
work of its size and price ever published on the subject of gardening. It presents, in 
a condensed and available form, and in a clear, direct, and simple style, the combined 
results of long experience, careful observation, and patient study, and is brought 
within the means as well as the comprehension of everybody, It is something more 
than a mere manual of directions for the culture of various garden products. It not 
only tells the reader what to do, but why and how it should be done—thus giving 
him a new interest in the various operations, A clear and simple statement of the 
principles of horticulture, drawn from the nature of soils and manures, and the laws 
of vegetable growth, given in the first part of the work, furnishes the novice some- 
thing to fall back upon and appeal to when the directions given, which, of course, 
cannot be adapted to every change of circumstances, may fail to furnish a sufficient 
guide. The book is adapted, so far as such adaptation is possible, to all sections of 
our eountry, east and west, and to the south as well as the north. 

“THe GarpEN” will be ready in a few days, and should be ordered at once, to pre- 
vent delays in receiving it, as the demand will be great, and “first come first served” 
the rule. It will be followed by the other numbers of the series in the course of the 
season, probably at intervals of about a month. One dollar will pay for the four 
works in paper, or $1 75 in muslin, and they will be sent to subseribers as fast as 


ued, 
Hs FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 











MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING. 


The only Preparations that have a European Reputation!! 





The Restorer, used with the Zylobalsamum or Dressing, cures diseases of the hair and scalp, and 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL COLOR! 

The Zylobalsamum or Dressing used alone is the best hair dressing extant for young or old. 

We take pleasure in presenting the followimg undeniable proofs that these are the best preparations 
either in Lape or America. They contain no deleterious ingredients,—do not soil or stain anything. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—REV. W. B. THORNELOE, Prescot, Lancashire, says: “ Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels. After using them six weeks, my extremely.gray hair 
is restored to its naturalcolor. I am satisfied it is not a dye.” 

HAYTI.—Rev. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years missionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, N. ¥. 
The climate having seriously affected her hair and scalp, says: ‘‘ 1 have derived much benefit from the use 
of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. I have tried various other remedies for my 
hair, but never anything that so materially and permanently benefited me, as has Mrs. 8. A. Allen's,” 

J. H. BATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn.—“‘I have used Mrs. 8, A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and 
Zolobalsamum but very irregularly, but, notwithstanding, its influence wasdistinctly visible. The falling 
off of hair ceased, and my locks, which were quite gray, restored to their original black." 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Ed. “ Guide to Holiness,’ Boston, Mass.—‘* That Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamtm promotes the growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, we now have 
the evidence of our own eyes.” 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Ed. “ Christian Era," Boston, Mass.—“ Having used numerous specifics to little pur- 
pose, I discarded all, believing them to be of no value. So I regarded your World's Hair Restorer and 
Zylobalsamum, yet personal friends prevailed on me to use it. I have done so for several months past with 
good effect and entire satisfaction. Jam now neither bald nor gray; my hair was dry and brittle, but has 
regained the softness of my earlier years. 

gv, R, H. POLLOCK, £4, ‘* Presbyterian Witness, Cincinnati, Ohio.— It is our settled policy to adver- 
tise nothing till we know it is what it purports to be. Having opportunity, and becoming satisfied of the 
merits of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer-and Zylobalsamum, I would be pleased to insert adver- 
tisement,"’ etc. 

Rev. E. R. FAIRCHILD, D. D., Cor. Sec. Amer. & For. Ch'n Union, N. Y. City.—‘* Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have been used in my family with beneficial effects, and I shall 
take pleasure in commending them to such as have occasion to use such preparations. 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston Mass.—“ You would almost suppose that I kept an intelligence office, could 
you see the repeated calls I have, to know if my note to you concerning the “‘ Restorer," etc., is genuine, 
and to see if I really have any bair. When I tell them J have not used quite ope bottle of the “ Restorer,” 
their wonder is sometimes almost inexpressibie.’* 

Rev. JOHN E. ROBIE, Editor Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. ¥.—* Your Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum is the best I have ever known. _ It has restored my hair to its natural color,” etc. 

Rev. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B'd Ed. R. D, Church, 337 Broadway, N. Y., and New- Baltimore, 
Greene County, N. Y.—“ Some time since I procured a bottle of your World's Hair Restorer, etc., for the use 
of a relative, and I am happy to say tliat it prevented the falling of the hair, and restored it from being 
gray to its original glossy and beautiful black." 

Rev. M. THACHER, (60 years af age,) Pitcher, N. Y.—‘Since using. Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to fall, and is restored to its natural color. I am satisfied ‘tis 
nething like a dye.” , 

Rev. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, Ed. Bible Union Quarterly, N. Y. City.—I very cheer- 
fully add my testimony to that of numerous other friends. I have found the Zylobalsamum superior to 
anything that I ever used for the hair, and would fully commend it to all." 

Rev. 8. B. MORLEY, Pastor of Congregational Church, Attleborough, Mass.—‘‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. The effect of the Hair Restorer has been to change the 
“crown of Glory" which belongs to old men, to the original hue of youth. This was done wy a single 
bottle used according to directions. Others of my acquaintance have used it with the same effect. The 
Zylobalsamum I regard as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 

We might quote from others of the numerous letters we have and are constantly receiving, but we deem 
the above sufficient to convince the most skeptical that we have at least the best preparations in the world 
for the hair of young or old. We manufactare no other preparations. pci So the large building, 
corner of Broome and Elizabeth-streets, exclusively for office, salesroom and manifactory, we have no time 
or inclination to engage in other manufactures. 

These are the only preparations exported in any quantity to Europe. 

We also would call attention to the fact that we have always avoided all charlatanism. We aspire to havo 
the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle of Restorer will last nearly a year. $1 50per bottle. Balsam, 


373 cents per bottle. 
GENUINE 

has “ Mrs. S. A. Allen” signed in Red Ink to outside wrappers, and in Black Ink to directions pasted on 
bottles. Restorer bottles are of dark purple glass, with the words, Mrs. 8. A, Allen’s World's Hair Restorer, 
355 Broome-strect, New-York, blown on them. The Balsam bottles are of green glaas, with Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Balsam, 355 Broome-street, New-York, blown on them. Circulars around bottles 
copyrighted. None other is genuine. Signing the name by others is forgery, and will be prosecuted by 
us as a criminal offense. A 

Some dealers try to sell other preparations on which they make more profit, instead of these; insist on these 

SOLD BY NEARLY EVERY DRUG AND FANCY GOODS DEALER. ° 
Address all letters for information, etc., to ; 


MRS. Ss. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER DEPOT, No. 355 Broome-street, N. Y. 











